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THE WHITE PINE. 


and generous in the outturn. It was soft and easily to the culls was useful in a large variety of application. 
worked from the stump to the finished form. It was While white pine was available in quantity, there was 


In the history of the lumber industry of North America comparatively light for handling and hauling to the mill. no motive for using any other wood except in cases 
white pine figures large and unique. In Canada and the It produced a large percentage of good lumber and even when greater tensile strength and wearing quality were 


New England colonies its availability for build- 
ing early became: apparent. 

As settlement increased and moved into the 
interior, throughout the middle states and west- 
ern Canada, the pine forests became the main 


dependence for building and other structural. 


purposes. In Connecticut such dependence was 
shared by oak and other hardwoods, and in the 
south Atlantic states southern pine was the main 
resource. Florida live oak, in conjunction with 
pitch pine and white pine of Maine, was em- 
ployed in ship building. As population in- 
creased and populous commonwealths were de- 
veloped in the Great Lakes region and south- 
ward to the Ohio river, and later beyond the 
lakes and the Mississippi river, the prepon- 
derance of white pine as a structural material 
made rapid progress, until it dominated all 
other woods, and that by a large degree. 

White pine, with its consort, norway pine, 
down to about 1890 was the paramount lum- 
ber wood of the continent. This can be said 
without underestimating the large place occu- 
pied by the hardwoods, scuthern pine and, in 
the later period, Pacific coast woods. The white 
pine industry and trade, with the accompany- 
ing exploitation of standing timber values, de- 
veloped a remarkable energy and _ enterprise 
by the men engaged in the lumber interest, and 
resulted in a vast accumulation of capital that 
became a reserve which has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, employed in timber investments 
aut lumber manufacture in the South, the 
farther West, in Mexico, in the tropics and 


eventually in South America and other parts of 
the globe. The white pine business has evolved 
cap ial, skill, energy and enterprise that in their 


ope. ition and influence are limited only by the 
extent of the earth’s surface. Old white pine 
operators are to be found all over the Ameri- 
can continent, in the West Indies, in the Philip- 
pit, in China and Japan. 

|. is a peculiarity of the white pine lumber- 


ma: ‘hat he knows no bounds to his enterprise, 
an .e will go to any locality on earth where 
m< intable timber can be found out of which 
he figure a profit in manufacture, trans- 
por’. ion and sale. Because of his tutelage and 
lea: . ship we might say he is the father of the 
lum industry and commerce of the western 
wor! It was for the exploitation of white 
pine manufacture that the best sawmill ma- 
chit was invented and the planing mill and 


dry ‘In processes were perfected. In trans- 
Ports:'on and marketing the same influence has 
extend throughout all branches of the lumber 


indus'-y and trade of the continent. 
There is no space here to go into the details 
of th 


evolution, but data could be gathered to 
substantiate what is here asserted. . Thus it is 
found 
lumber industry has proceeded from the utiliza- 
tion of white pine. The cause of this conti- 
Rental movement inhered in the character of 
the wood, coupled with the local incidence of it 
With the settlement and spread of population. 
The New Englanders and the Canadian French 
Settlers found white pine ready to their use. It 
Stood in apparently unlimited quantities at their 
very doors, as it were. It had no price, but 
eed considered as a cumberer of the ground, 
aside from its adaptability to use. It grew in 
fuse groves, tall, long bodied, easily reached 


that the great impulse in the American . 





requisite, requirements that were abundantly 
yet) §=6supplied by the oaks. No wood, when properly 


? 
Se 


cut, selected and thoroughly dried, would better 
stay in place and endure the test of weather 
and time. Clear heart wood white pine is the 
peer of them all when it comes to sterling merit 
in respect to exact working and lasting quality. 
This was so well recognized while good growths 
of white pine were available at permissible 
prices that railroads of the North and West 
employed white pine for bridge material to a 
greater quantity percentage than any other wood. 
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The range of adaptability of white pine was 
coextensive with the woodworking industry. Its 
straight and even grain, its softness that ren- 
dered it easily worked and saved expense in 
machinery and tools, made it the king of woods, 
while the supply was sufficient to keep prices 
at a range that was not prohibitive or, perhaps 
better said, until the supply fell far in the 
rear of demand. There was pathos in the way 
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the northern manufacturers and carpenters had 
to submit to the substitution: of harder woods 
for their favorite white pine. Little by little 
they yielded to the inroads of other woods and 
finally gave up the fight under the crushing op- 
position of other, lower priced and more abun- 
dant lumber. ; 
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The decadence of white pine among the lead- 
ing commercial woods, as we all understand, be- 
came a matter of industrial history, not on ac- 
count of its loss of prestige but simply because 
it became in supply vastly unequal to the 
demand. We have seen how the New England 
and middle states were swept practically bare 
of theit stumpage supply; how within a few 
years Michigan has dropped out as a surplus 
state, and how Wisconsin is verging toward that 
condition; how Minnesota at last claims the 
preéminence in the quantity of standing white 
pine yet available this side the continental 
divide. 

There is white pine in considerable commer- 
cial amount in California and in the Inland 
Empire of the Northwest. A sizeable remnant 
of white pine is left in the Appalachian range. 
These resources will continue to furnish a sup- 
ply of shop lumber for years. But the great 
volume that once was turned out from the mills 
of the old lake states, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, that bulked large and supreme in the 
markets of the entire North, and to a consider- 
able extent was shipped to southern markets, 
and in the better grades went to foreign coun- 
tries, subsided to a comparatively minor quan- 
tity ten to fifteen years ago, never to resume its 
former position. 

To regret the passing of white pine as a com- 
mercial supreme factor is useless and vain, It 
is unreasonable to denounce the wastefulness 
and slaughter of operators in white pine dur- 
ing the period from 1860 to 1895. Each timber 
owner and manufacturer followed his clearest 
lights when he was cutting his stumpage and 
marketing his lumber. It was a matter of 
exigent finances with each. More operators, 
perhaps, could have imitated the policy of 
David Ward, bought timber and held it for a 
substantial rise in value as the main supply 
should diminish. But not all holders of stand- 

‘oe... ing pine were in circumstances for such hoJd- 
Ore ing, and not all had his foresight. The great 
TYPICAL WHITE PINE OF THE NORTH. (Concluded on Page 85.) 
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Write for particulars. 


Mixed carloads of Maple, Beech and 
Oak Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 
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INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 244, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 





We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 
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New Orleans, 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 


weekly during the year ended August 
6, 1910, was 13,573. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of August, 1910. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 9 























‘ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Among subjects discussed in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN some may properly engage the atten- 
tion of lumber associations presently to be in annual ses- 
Sion throughout the country. These, among the more 
important, include the cultivation of closer, more amica- 
ble relations between branches of the trade by principals. 
It also may be suggested that nothing conduces to the 
value of these meetings more effectively than the intel- 
ligent and systematic prearrangement of subjects pro- 
Posed to be discussed. By the assignment for discussion 
of timely questions to competent persons time and oppor- 
tunity are afforded for assembling and arranging neces- 
Sary facts and arguments. In most cases the officers 
realize this and act upon it. 


A CASE FOR ARBITRATION. 


An Indiana buyer ordered two cars of shingles from 
a Pacific coast concern. After the receipt of the in- 
voice, the manufacturer states, and when the market 
declined, the buyer tried to cancel the order. Later 
he offered to accept the shipment if a discount of 10 
cents a thousand were made him. The total difference 
would not have amounted to $50, but the manufac- 
turer, feeling that both principal and precedent were 
involved, refused to yield to the suggestion. Mean- 
while the dealer sold the shingles and the manufac- 
turer had recourse to the courts. He won in the lower 
court, but the case was appealed to the appellate court 
of Indiana, where it now lies. 

This manufacturer indicates that had there been 
a duly constituted medium of arbitration in the lum 
ber trade a settlement would have been more prompt 
and more sure of just adjudication than if taken into 
the civil courts. 

This manufacturer suggests that the reason that 
some elements of the trade are slow to see and urge 
the necessity for some form of arbitration between 
the manufacturer and dealer is that each is operating 
his own business under.different conditions. 

The retailer has an opportunity to watch his local 
collections and can put a lien on property when pay- 
ment is long delayed. He is right on the ground, and 
is thus pretty well protected. The manufacturer, on 
the other hand, is separated by a long distance from 
his material after it is sold and is not in such close 
touch with his customer. 

A board or court of arbitration passing on such 
eases would lay down special precedents that could 
promptly be applied to just such controversies as this, 
and out of its decisions would grow a stated practice 
that would be thoroughly understood by all elements 
of the trade, practice that would not merely solve such 
problems as this particular one but frequently would 
prevent their arising. 


THE ANNUAL INVENTORY. 


To be ready for an annual inventory presupposes in- 
telligent preparation. Of course, one wants to know 
just how he stands, and to that end he must free him- 
self from all forms of self deception. The thing is to 
find out whether money has been made during the year, 
and to do that intelligently and decisively facts and 
figures must be scrutinized squarely. 

For once, suppose you find out what you have that 
can be converted into cash at its actual face value. Put 
down nothing at more than it would sell for, and if 
there is any worthless stuff send for Widow Smith to 
come and get it for her Christmas kindling. Whatever 
you do, don’t put it in the inventory. See that the 
foundation of your next year’s business is laid so as to 
resist storms and withstand the buffetings of disap- 
pointment and distraction. In other words, find out 
exactly where you are ‘‘at.’’ Clear the yard of rubbish 
for the benefit of. any of your neighbors in danger of 
frost and cold. Bring smiles to their faces and improve 
the looks of the yard at the same time. 

And there are those old accounts, some of which have 
dragged along for years with no prospect of settlement. 
These tag ends and bobtails, representing so much mis- 
placed confidence, may as well be written off and in that 
way counted for all they probably are worth. Except 
those hopelessly desperate, turn bad claims into a memo- 
randum account, so in case the lightning should strike it 
will not be so hard to find them. A schedule to this 
end could be written into a memorandum book, pay- 
ments, if any, of course going to the credit of profit and 
loss? 

It sometimes happens that old accounts against delin- 
quents keep them away and cause them to go elsewhere 
for lumber. Human nature and carpenters sometimes 
develop moral cowardice which a little encouragement 





would displace. If you know of or suspect the existence 
of any such cases on your books send for the parties, 
kindly tell them that they are foolish, and propose to 
readjust matters in a way to get them back without 
promising to trust them too much. The results in no 
case would be worse than loss of the accounts and might 
reawaken good will and resultant trade worth having. 
If that appears to be the only alternative tell ’em to 
forget the old score and start in anew—offer to help 
them, with the understanding that reciprocity, not bad 
blood, is the life of fellowship and mutual helpfulness. 
Then everybody will feel good and be the better for it. 
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RECORD BREAKING YELLOW PINE TRADE OF 1910. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the yellow pine trade this year may be gleaned 
from the statistics compiled by the Yellow Pine Clearing House. Reports by 322 
mills show an average monthly movement of 1,291,537 feet of stock for the first ten 
months. Production by these mills for the same period was 1,324,532 feet, showing 
an average monthly increase in stocks of 67,005 feet for each plant. 

A comparison of this report with those of the last five years should prove of 
expectional interest to all concerned in the production and sale’ of yellow pine 
lumber. The comparative figures are given herewith: 

——Average monthly 





Cut Shipments 
NE aa avec 68,55 siavks sseid. ane, 4,.5550 4 Be a SEES RNS OO 1,263,333 1,295,685 
RN asi sir crassa cipiiatS (asia cit ace tobas sateen Riemlawleminn 1,143,520 1,066,807 
I ana a Cs in ice Wierbia eae ee kw Mote ane Riw.6 1 e1kw/ bbe 963,010 927,979 
Ee via cos dredeuese aie bial Ziachnsiueise eee nel shes 798,768 850,937 
I aos ons dash SG le ashe KA Cain Mihaela STOR Os 1,102,200 1,079,315 
BOO CRCMMOGREDS) oo oiossi 66 Sic cquscicsecnnns 1,324,532 1,291,537 


The foregoing compilation shows that the mills reporting to the Yellow Pine 
Clearing House have shipped considerably more lumber during the first ten months of 
this year than they did for the entire twelve months of the five preceding years, 
1905 excepted. : 

Comparison of the movement for the first ten months of 1910 with that of the 
twelve months of 1905 shows a decrease in shipments of .0031 percent, but, as 
compared with 1906, an increase of 21.06 percent is shown; with 1907 a gain of 
65.8 percent; with 1908, of 50.17 percent, and 1909, of 15.02 percent. 

A similar comparison of the production shows an increase over 1905 of 4.8 
percent; over 1906 of 15.8 percent; over 1907 of 37.5 percent; over 1908 of 65.8 
percent, and over 1909 of 11 percent. . 

For the first ten months of the year net increase in stocks has been 106,178,000 
feet; for the twelve months of 1909 the increase was 107,846,000 feet ; in 1908 the 
shipments exceeded the cut by 194,601,000 feet; in 1907 production exceeded ship- 
ments by 127,437,000 feet; in 1906 production exceeded shipments by 282,005,000 
feet, and in 1905 shipments exceeded cut by 82,693,000 feet. . 

The very important feature about this year’s yellow pine trade is that the volume 
of business has been very considerably greater than it was for any previous year. 
Whether or not the low prices at which yellow pine has been sold, prices which have 
carried it into markets and caused it to be used for purposes for which it was not 
used previously, will constitute effective missionary work remains to be seen. This 
view was expressed recently by an optimistic manufacturer in the South, who said 
he believed that would be the result of the trade this year. 

At the close of business this year the yellow pine manufacturers will have the 
consolation of knowing that they have made more lumber and have shipped more 
lumber than they have ever turned out before, with the one exception noted, whether 
or not the volume of their trade is reflected by their profits. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT THE PREMIER. 


It is needless to go into the characteristic shortcomings of other kinds of street 
paving material to show the superiority of wood. In this the same as in other 
departments of human affairs, events are the one test of determining facts. Several 
times of late the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has called attention to this subjeet, with 
the result that it is a leading object of active and searching interest throughout the 
lumber circles of the country. Recently extended investigation has shown that in 
every case of open-minded, candid and disinterested inquiry into the comparative 
merits of the various paving materials of the period wood blocks have unreservedly 
been accorded the palm. The superiority thus of wood blocks was confirmed by the 
discovery that by artificial preservative treatment not was only their durability 
promoted but important sanitary advantages also. The further discovery that 
by this same treatment sap is made the equal of heart wood in points of both 
wearing and lasting qualities has eliminated a previously embarrassing factor and 
to some extent lessened the price obstacle as against both its own earlier value and 
that of other or competitive materials. 

Among the many conspicuous examples demonstrating the superiority of wood block 
pavement none is more convincing than that of the once noisiest of thoroughfares, 
Broadway, New York. The remarkably complete satisfaction attending the adoption 
of wood blocks by the authorities there marks an important innovation in the 
administration of municipal engineering in this country. In the chief cities of 
Europe the same policy has long been the vogue and is a source of firmly established 
satisfaction. 

It is said to be the present policy of the metropolis to lay this pavement on 
practically all of the streets downtown, or where, among American cities, congestion 
is the greatest. One of the major determining factors relates to the practical silence 
of wood block pavement, suitably laid, no matter how heavy or congested the traffic. 
One authority says among other things that ‘‘The uproar on Broadway at all 
seasons of the year has for years been a menace to public health; the paving, however, 
of it with these blocks will reduce the noise almost to the silence of tan bark. 
This: means increased valuation of abutting property, because offices on the lower 
floors which face the street can be rented more profitably than before, as it is no 
longer necessary for windows to be kept tightly closed during all the hot summer 
days to exclude the noise. which otherwise made the transaction of business an 
utter impossibility.’’ It also is understood that the new pavement will ‘‘ probably 
give perfect service for twenty years, or longer, without repairs,’’ and in a general 
way that ‘‘the paving of the lower part of Manhattan with these blocks isa distinct 
advance in municipal achievement. ’’ 

Thoroughfares besides Broadway today paved with wood blocks include the Champs 
Elysees and Avenue de 1’Opera, Paris, France; Market street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Madison, Adams and other streets, Chicago, Ill.; Calvert street, Baltimore, Md.; 
Westminster and Washington boulevards, St. Louis, Mo.; Tenth street, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; The Strand and Regent street, London, England; spaces around the union 
passenger station, Washington, D. C.; Grand River avenue, Detroit, Mich.; South 
Broad and Marietta streets, Atlanta, Ga.; Sixth street, Louisville, Ky., and many 
others, In the news columns of this paper a schedule of jobs is presented in cities 





where the laying of pavements is contemplated or has been decided upon by the 
municipal authorities. 

The general subject, including artificial*preservation, having been studied and 
technically exploited by the general government, the results can be had for the asking 
by addressing Forest Service, Washington. D. C. There are other artificial preserva- 
tives than creosote, but none, it generally is conceded, to equal it. 

The magnitude and importance of this industry, already and in an even larger 
measure to be developed, appeal directly and with peculiar force to all branches of 
the lumber business in a position to have a hand in and profit by it. It accordingly 
appears that besides manufacturers and wholesalers retailers may find it an object 
in numerous instances to interest themselves actively in the exploitation of the 
superiority of wood block pavements and the promotion of their use wherever and 
whenever lumbermen may find it advisable to get and keep in intimate touch with 
mayors, city councils, engineers, street commissioners or other municipal functionaries 
in position to control or influence such affairs. 


LESSENING WASTE IN WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES. 


The attention of the public has been so persistently directed to the waste in lumber 
manufacture that the opportunities for conservation in the woodworking branch of the 
lumber industry have been overlooked. A suggestion of the possibilities in that 
direction is contained in a recent report on the woodworking industries of Maryland, 
treated somewhat fully on another page of this paper. One part of it of special 
interest to woodworkers follows: 


Many of the Maryland manufacturers of wood report a tendency to 
lessen waste in shops and factories by finding uses for small pieces which 
formerly were thrown away. Such pieces are worked into salable commodi- 
ties, and much that can not be worked at a profit is put on the market as 
kindling wood and finds sale at fair prices. A few of the methods of utiliz- 
ing waste are mentioned below. They have been gleaned from reports of 
manufacturers of woodworking. 

Some furniture makers glue together small, clear pieces, down to an inch 
wide and a foot long, and find that they serve very well for the interior 
framework of bureaus, chiffoniers, sideboards, and similar articles. 

Wheelwrights save the ends eut from*spokes and shape them in lathes for 
chisel, gimlet, auger, and other small tool handles. Wagon builders occa- 
sionally make use of scraps of hardwood for lining brake blocks. Sash and 
blind makers save their scraps for the match factories, or, if pieces are large 
enough, they are worked into corner blocks, rose blocks, and balusters. 
Coopers recut broken or defective staves of the larger sizes and make kegs 
or smaller vessels or them. Small headings are occasionally manufactured in 
that way. Occasionally defective staves and headings are made into dowels. 
Basket makers save the cores from which veneer has been cut, and saw 
them into thin slats for baskets and crate covers. Brush manufacturers 
have made some headway in using waste from furniture factories, but the 
pieces are of so many sizes and of such irregular shapes that success has 
been only partial. A small porch-chair shop ‘has been able to draw a 
considerable part of its raw material from the waste of boat factories, 

Some of the makers of interior finish work their odds and ends of soft- 
woods into small boxes, aud the hardwood scraps are made into parquet 
flooring. Planing mills work scraps and broken pieces, unsalable in that 
form, into boxes for apples, medicines, and other articles, and into balus- 
ters, rose blocks, brackets and small quarter-round molding. 

In this connection it may be said that at least considerable of the waste ii 
lumbering is made unavoidable by the exacting demands of the consuming trade 
When consumers of every character have reached the point at which they will utilize 
all low grades possible of utilization, the woods and sawmill waste will be greatly 
lessened. 


WORK AND NEEDS OF THE FOREST SERVICE. 


That part of the annual report of the secretary of agriculture which deals with 
the agricultural products of 1910 is commented upon editorially on another page of 








‘this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The report, however, covers many other 


important topics, of which the chief, in point of interest to the lumber trade, deals 
with the Forest Service. Secretary Wilson announces his intention of asking 
Congress for an increase of $180,000 in the appropriation available for the work of 
each forest station. He declares that expenditures along this line are in fact invesi 
ments which in time will prove highly profitable to the nation. 

With regard to forest fires the report states that the conflagrations of 1910 ‘‘were 
the most severe ever known so far as official records show.’’ The unusual drow‘! 
of the spring and the entire absence of rainfall during July and August are cite: 
as contributing causes of the innumerable fires in the national forests of the West 
Direct responsibility for the fires is divided between locomotives, lightning, carelessness 
in burning slashing and incendiarism. In spite of the fact that locomotives ha\ 
been responsible for many fires Secretary Wilson gives credit to the railroads 
much help during the dry season, declaring that their efficiency and the codperativ 
between railroad patrols and the Forest Service were demonstrated in that the fi! 
loss was held below what it might have been had there been no such system ©! 
protection. Reference is made to the fact that since the installation of oil burn! 
locomotives on the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway in no instance has : 
fire started from engines on that line, although it traverses many miles of nation! 
forests. The origin of many fires is proved to be incendiary, and the department bh: 
offered rewards for convictions. With regard to the suggestion that the grout 
should be burned over every year or two Secretary Wilson says: 

‘The theory of this proposition is that if the surface is burned over early in tli 
spring before it becomes very dry the inflammable material will be destroyed and an) 
fire which may subsequently start will do comparatively little damage. Some have 
even gone so far as to assert that the burning of the forests by the Indians we 
early settlers was the proper way to protect them.. As a matter of fact these eat!’ 
fires were exceedingly destructive; not only did they destroy enormous bodies ot 
timber but they killed young trees and prevented the reproduction of the mpneate 
Moreover, the dead trees now standing and lying on the ground, which resulted directly 
from these early fires, today constitute a great menace to the forests. Any wholesa.c 
annual or periodic burning of the surface of the ground will result in puttimg “ 
stop to forest growth. It is unthinkable that anyone should seriously advocate . 
system of handling public forests by which there is no provision of a future 
production of timber.’’ : f 

Going further into this subject, the report suggests that in certain classes © 
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‘orests the timber is mature and there is no young growth that may be treated 
n this manner without damage. It is recommended, however, that if surface burning 
s to be attempted it should be confined to the burning of fire lines 100 to 200 feet 
wide at properly selected points. 

In order that the Forest Service may be better equipped to meet such an emergency 
us has arisen this year Secretary Wilson urges that the appropriation for extra 
patrol be increased $120,000 over the amount for 1910 and that in cases of emergency 
he be authorized to draw upon the fund accumulated from forest receipts. 

The money loss through the fires of 1910 is roughly estimated at more than 
$25,000,000. This figure represents the cost of merchantable timber and young 
growth. The cost of fighting fires in the national forests exceeded $1,000,000, a 
large amount, but less than 1 percent of the value of the property saved. Seventy-six 
Forest Service employees lost their lives, and of these thirty-five were persons whose 
relatives could not be located. Attention is called to the fact that under the law 
neither the expenses of the injured nor their wages after injury could be paid by the 
government. Notwithstanding this fact, the employees of the Service are credited 
with heroie work under the most trying circumstances. 

The report discussed at some length the forest products investigation of the 
service, recording the completion of the laboratory at Madison, Wis., and outlined 
in a general way some of the work to be undertaken by that branch of the Service. 
For the purpose of permitting the Forest Service to continue-its work along these 
lines an increase in appropriation of $72,000 is asked. 

While this annual report of the secretary of agriculture covers the work of all 
the bureaus of the department and therefore is not a detailed summary of the work 
of the Forest Service, the figures showing the fire losses of 1910 are of particular 


interest at this time, since they afford the first real authoritative estimate of the 
losses sustained by the government. With regard to the increases in appropriation for 
fire protection, suggested in the report, it can only be said that the Forest Service, 
as custodian of a great share of the national wealth, should have ample funds to 
carry on its work and protect the property entrusted to its charge, even if a liberal 
appropriation for this purpose makes it necessary to curtail in some other, less impor- 
tant bureau or department. It should be borne in mind that the national forests 
poorly protected stand as a constant menace to many millions of dollars’ worth of 
adjacent timber privately owned. The national forests properly protected stand as an 
object lesson to the private timber owner and will serve to bring about a proper 
regard for the protection of all forests of whatever class. 

One point to which Secretary Wilson makes reference and which is worthy of the 
consideration of every owner of timber is the great importance of arousing public 
sentiment on the forest fire question and making every citizen appreciate that it is 
his duty to refrain from any act which may jeopardize public or private timber. If 
Secretary Wilson’s estimate of $25,000,000 in forest fire losses is reasonably accurate 
—and certainly it is not an overestimate—the loss in 1910 could not be repeated year 
after year without shortly greatly impairing the timber supply of the country and seri- 
ously depressing many lines of business. The timber of the United States is being 
consumed rapidly enough as it is and the national forests must be preserved as 
a public asset for the use of the people. Their destruction by fire is too great a 
loss to contemplate. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Congress will be liberal in 
providing for the needs of the Forest Service, which is today the most important 
feature of the Vepartment of Agriculture and holds in trust for the people of the 
United States property the value of which is beyond possibility of estimate. 





SALIENT FEATURES OF THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


President Taft’s message to Congress, which was published on Tuesday of this 
week, has been thoroughly digested and discussed by the daily press of the country. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN here adds its quota to the general estimate and discus- 
sion. It can do this in a nonpartisan spirit and with only one paramount view, since 
the LUMBERMAN is most concerned with the effect of the message on the welfare 
of the people and the business of the country. 

To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the comprehensive conclusion derivable, from a 
careful perusal of the message is ‘the personal equation that is evident in the 
document. In it the steadfast, consistent, well poised, judiciously calm, patriotic, 
broad-minded William H. Taft is distinetly apparent. Though standing at the head 
of his political party, and zealously and conscientiously committed to its policies, 
he clearly understands that he is the President of the whole country, and the 
executive of its laws; that the good of all the people and the progress and welfare 
of all the country are in his charge; that he is responsible in all these relations. He 
holds his great office at a time of crisis, of strenuous divisions in his own party, 
and complex conditions in the social, economic, and business relations of. the country. 


Yet he is a man large enough, broad minded enough, and sufficiently capable to 
remain calm and judicious, yet firm and exeeutive amid the confusion, and he treats 
state questions without prejudice, faltering or attempt to trim and shape his con- 
victions to the prejudices of any class or interest. 

President Taft in his message stands out strong in individual character, fully 
justifying the estimate of him by the people when he was elected. It is doubtful 
if a man in the country is better fitted for the ordeal through which he is passing, 
and iat will confront him during the remainder of his incumbency. 

The most prominent features of the message, as affecting the present financial, 
industrial and business emergency, are that portion pertaining to the interstate 
commneree law and its execution, and the prosecutions under the antitrust laws. The 
feelii: is general among financiers, railroad managers, members of the security 
exchanges, and in corporate business circles that the legislation and policy of the 
last to administrations have been damaging to the general business of the country, 
a coulusion that is largely shared by all business interests. 

Whe the majority of the people, including many in the corporate and business 
ranks. admit that some legislation was necessary to correct the abuses that had 
sprun: up through a long period of immunity, it is largely the prevailing opinion 
that | sislation has gone far enough, and that the time has come for a halt in the 
mover nt for reform by legislation, in order that the laws on the statute books 
may tried out and tested, so that business relations may be readjusted to a 
conformity with the laws. The President acquiesces in this view of the situation, 
Which as beeome especially obvicus in the present state of finance, industry and 


trade. Moreover, he probably recognizes that since the November election, and the 
chang.) political complexion of Congress, it would be impolitie to continue attempts 


at ley siation along the lines of the past without prospect of reaching the results 
aime at. He does not recommend any amendment to the interstate commerce law 
48 it stands. It seems to him that the existing legislation with reference to the 
Tegulation of corporations and the restraint of their business has reached a point 
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here should be a pause in order to make sure of the effect of a vigorous 
of the laws in the restraint of abuses. If this resting from legislation 
velop the need of further enactments, ‘‘weil and good,’’ he says, ‘‘but until 


the laws we now have be exeeuted.’’ The President continues: 


The great body of business men of this country, those who are responsible 
for its commercial development, now have an earnest desire to obey the 
law, and to square their conduct of business to its requirements and limita- 
a is. These doubtless will be made clearer by decisions of the Supreme 

rt now pending before it. 


Tf the ‘ conclusions reached by the President are wholly true it can be said that 


if the laws already enacted have worked such a revolution in the moral status and 


I 
"age ethies of railroad magnates and industrial corporation managers, the results 
ully 


“nviction, Yet the time has come for accepting the better intentions of the corpora- 


aod im good faith, and for giving them the opportunity to readjust their operations 
0 the new legal requiceinenta, Says the President: 


I believe it to be in the interest of all the people of the country that 


Justify the legislation already enacted; and doubtless this is the President’s . 


for the time being the activities of the government, in addition to enforcing 
the existing law, be directed toward the economy of administration and 
the enlargement ‘of opportunities for foreign trade, the conservation and 
improvement of our agricultural lands, the building up of home industries 
and the strengthening of confidence of capital in domestic -investment. 

In short, he would allay agitation and give business a chance to recover from the 
distrust and stagnation that now prevail, with the especial object of restoring 
confidence among the individuals who furnish the capital for the conduct of business 
affairs. It may seem to a considerable part of the community that the President’s 
attitude is a yielding to the demand of the operators in high finance; but it should 
be recognized that capital and money are supplied by that very class, and that 
when both are driven to cover by timidity industry and business languish and wage 
earners suffer. This country has had experience enough in this line to make argument 
in sustention of the President’s view unnecessary. Yet it should not be concluded 
therefrom that the administration is to relax in its administration of the interstate 
commerce or antitrust laws, so called. In fact, there are daily evidences that those 
enactments are being enforced. 

The President reiterates his declaration that the Payne tariff act was as good 
as could have been enacted under the circumstances, and, considering the time 
allotted to the work, he regards it as a good revenue producer and believes that the 
criticisms lodged against it are largely inconsiderate. He extols the work of the 
tariff board, and advocates the authorization by act of Congress of a permanent 
tariff commission. He favors the revision of the tariff schedule by schedule. He 
expresses, with others’ indorsement, his hope that the question of the.rate of duty 
shall become more of a business question than heretofore, and that it will be 
divorced from party influence. He dilates on the maximum and minimum tariff 
arrangements that have been made with foreign countries, and declares that this 
section of the law has thus far proved a guaranty of continued commercial peace, 
though it has not entirely done away with arbitrary dealings with the United States 
by some foreign countries. Trade relations with Canada have been made broader 
and closer by reason of the maximum and minimum tariff, which result should 
open the way for a complete reciprocity treaty with that country, tentative efforts 
for which are now pending. 

He advocates ship subsidies, within certain limitations, for the upbuilding of the 
American commercial marine, with the especial object of developing a larger trade 
with the neighboring West India islands, Central America and South American 
countries. 

The President declares that a great improvement has been accomplished under 
his administration in collecting the customs revenues, which is shown in the recent 
detection of extensive frauds in the New York customs district, while others are 
undergoing investigations. 

Especial stress is laid upon the necessity of reducing government expenditures, 
which, in one instance, can be effected by reorganizing the departments, eliminating 
bureaus and reducing salaried forces. He wants a general search made for 
possible economies in all branches of the service, and, with this object in view, he 
would abandon several of its useless navy yards. In this same line he would 
abolish several of the customs houses, where the cost of revenue collection is much 
larger than the sum of the duties collected. The President, as matters of utility 
and economy, would change the architectural plans of public buildings by sacrificing 
the spectacular and ornate to the demand for strictly business structures. He would 
reduce the size of appropriations by refusing to grant funds for the erection of a 
considerable number of buildings that are not needed, and are only useful to states- 
men who seek political profit and preferment by advocating their building. 

Other features of the message cover important matters connected with past 
legislation, and recommend the further perfection of regulations so that beneficial 
enactments can be carried thoroughly into effect. The keynote of the whole is: A 
stay in legislation that disturbs business until the acts already passed shall be 
brought into effect, and economies in the Washington departments, and ‘in their 
ramifications throughout the country, drastic enough to reduce the annual expendi- 
tures of government. The message is a sweeping review of the vast concerns 
involved in the administration of national affairs, reversing nothing of the stand the 
President before has taken; but he is willing that experience and the process 
toward perfection shall catch up with a tentative blocking out of reforms, 
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SCOPE OF TAPLINE INQUIRY. 


From telegraphic advices of the first day’s proceédings and the partial develop- 
ments tending to show the attitude of the various parties to the tapline controversy 
it is impossible to outline satisfactorily the seope of the hearing begun at New 
Orleans this week. It was evident, however, that the commission had decided on its 
course of action. Briefly, it proposes to bring each individual tap line before it, 
trace its development, its past and present traffic with respect to origin and its 
volume, and to bring out all other factors which may aid it in classifying the forest 
products handled by originating lines of the Southwest. 

Official notices stated that the hearing was to be informal and without regard to 
filed complaints. Information calculated to throw any light upon the situation was 
held admissible. Commissioner Harlan asked the assembled legal talent for their 
wishes regarding methods of procedure, a question which had occupied the attention 
of the attorneys for weeks and was the subject of several conferences Wednesday. 

It was clearly intimated before the end of the first session that the originating 
roads would be forced to prove their status as common carriers—‘‘forced’’ is used 
advisedly. The trunkline railroads practically withdrew but were represented at 
the hiinten, and the Rock Island objected to opening for discussion the blanket rate 
question. 

Direct and cross-examination by Commissioner Harlan and Judge Cowan disclosed 
the scope of the inquiry. The latter sought to bring out every phase of the ‘‘tapline 
evil.’?? Counsel Coleman asked regarding the use of personal transportation issued to 
tapline officers, who also were officers of lumber companies, when engaged on lumber 
company business. . 

One ineident of the morning session was the insistence of the commissioner on hear- 
ing the Malvern & Freeo Valley testimony, notwithstanding the demurrer entered that 
the road had not been cited to appear and was not prepared to be heard. This road 
secured an order enjoining trunk lines from canceling joint tariffs. 

H. H. Foster was called to the stand and examined. 

The commission is centering its fire on questions of quantity of traffic handled 
and the percentage originated by other than sawmill interests. In brief, the inquiry 
appears to be as to the extent to which the public is served now and has been served 
in the past, consideration of future service being excluded. No announcement was 
made regarding the continuation of the hearing. Two roads were examined today 
and another is to put witnesses on the stand at the close. 

The proceedings follow closely the plans outlined by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which were supported by special advices from the commission. It seems to be ‘‘up 


to’’ the railroads to prove up. 


THE FARMER’S POCKETBOOK IS FULL. 


The annual report of Secretary James Wilson, covering the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1910, made public this week, offers incon- 
trovertible proof of the underlying prosperity of the agricultural and dependent 
industries of the United States. A few salient features of the statistics furnished 
are well worth consideration as barometric indications of the outlook. 

The aggregate value of the 1910 crops at point of production is $8,926,000,000, 
or 189.2 percent of the value of crops in the census year 1899. 

The corn crop for 1910 is estimated at 3,000,000,000 bushels, valued at $1,500,- 
000,000, an increase in quantity over the average crop of the preceding five years of 
14 percent. Of this enormous output the South produced a greater percentage than 
ever before. In 1899 the South produced slightly over one-fifth of the crop. This 
year its share was one-third. 

The cotton crop for 1910 is valued at $900,000,000 at the farm, an amount greater 
than ever has been reached by wheat or hay. It is estimated as the fourth largest on 
record. 

Hay was produced to the value of $720,000,000, a figure which has been exceeded 
only once. 

The 1910 wheat crop is valued at $625,000,000, or 6.5 pergent above the average for 
the preceding five years, in spite of the partial failure of the spring sown crop. 
Only four times has this value been exceeded. 

Production of oats totaled $380,000,000 at the farm, an increase over the average 
for the preceding five years of 12 percent. In quantity the increase was 22 percent. 

The following are the estimates for other crops and comparisons in instances 
with the average values for the preceding five years: Potatoes, 328,787,000 bushels, 
value increased 1 percent; sugar (all kinds, including subsidiary products), value 
$97,000,000; tobacco, value $95,000,000; barley, 158,138,000 bushels, value increased 
16 percent; flaxseed, value $33,000,000, an increase of 13 percent; rye, value 
$23,000,000; rice, value $16,000,000; hops, value shows 3 percent increase. 

Taking all the cereals, production is estimated at 5,140,896,000 bushels, a total 
which has never been equaled, being 13 percent above the 5-year average. The aggre- 
gate value is $2,710,000,000, 11 percent above the 5-year average. The figure has 
been exceeded twice, in 1908 and 1909. 

In quantity of production corn, oats and tobacco broke all records. In value 
cotton also established a new record, exceeding last year’s record crop by $129,000,000. 

These statistics are worth more as a gage of business outlook than all the: pre- 
dictions financial interests can make. They go to the very root of the situation and 
show that the soil, which is the basis of all prosperity, is paying good returns and 
that the buying power of the agricultural portion of the population is increasing. 

The values quoted, it should be remembered, represent what the crops were worth 
at points of production. In other words, the farmers of the United States have 
the profit on a gross annual receipt of nearly $9,000,000,000 as the return for their 
year’s work. Out of this gross sum comes also an enormous amount for labor, 
increasing the buying ability of several millions of the employed elass. To the 





aggregate must be added an amount, so large as almost to prove inconceivable, for 
transportation to markets, handling, manufacturing ete. In fact, it is impossible 
to estimate the amount of money whieh will change hands as the immediate result of 
the agricultural production of the year. 

Financial history has proved beyond question that where the agricultural elzss 
is prosperous there can be no long or serious depression of general business. When 
it is considered that the farm value of the 1910 corn crop alone is sufficient to cancel 
the interest bearing debt of the United States, buy all of the gold and silver mined 
throughout the world in 1909, and leave a good balance on hand, it becomes apparent 
that the great industries, always dependent primarily on the farmer’s purchasing 
ability, can not suffer materially. 

The following comparison reinforces the argument: 


NE IE ONIN, SMM 5 6. sas 5 onc ine ve siarsrd enes’a-de dele ad $ 8,926,000,000 
Value of all minerals produced, 1906.................ce00- 1,016,206,706 
Estimated value of forest products, 1906.................- 1,200,000,000 
Total value all manufactures, 1905.................c0eeee 11,411,121,122 
ERAULPORE ‘TOVERUCR, TOG 6 6... o:0:0/0:5.0.4:0:0,0,0'0.0:0\0-010/0.0:0's 0.0i0's's.ote 2,457,821,131 


Every one of the foregoing estimates includes as an important factor the element 
of agricultural production. The farmer furnishes food for the miner and logger, 
tonnage for the railroads, raw material for the factory. His product at the farm 
is the nucleus upon which the country’s great industries are built. When that 


nucleus approximates $9,000,000,000, what wonderful possibilities of development it 
affords! 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE. 


That. the movement to conserve the timber resources of the north central states is 
a reality was evidenced this week by the remarkable Lake States Forest Fire Confer- 
ence held at St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday and Wednesday, of which an extended report 
appears on pages 44 to 49 of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The personnel of this convention was no less remarkable than its unanimous atti- 
tude on questions of policy relating to the protection from fire loss of the timber 
resources of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. ; 

Great emphasis well may be laid upon the statement that the conference favored 
closer attention to fire protection. It was the consensus of opinion that if forest fires 
‘vere not permitted to start the states, the national government and private owners 
could save an immense amount of money, representing the difference between the cost 
of an effective patrol sq:tem, on the one hand, and the expense of fighting fires, coupled 
with the actual loss in merchantable timber, on the other. It was demonstrated be- 
yond question that a patrol system could be effected at a cost that would not exceed 
the rate paid for insurance on other classes of property, and when this comparison is 
drawn it should be borne in mind that property owners not only pay for insurance 
but spend money for fire protective equipment, such as sprinkler systems, water sup- 
ply ete., so that as a matter of fact the protection of the forests by patrol ought to 


be accomplished on a more reasonable basis than can other properties be protected and 
insured. 





Were these ideas put forth by a convention of theorists they would receive little at- 
tention from timber owners and operating lumbermen. In this instance, however, 
the men whose ideas were incorporated into the resolutions adopted at the confer- 
ence were largely practical timbermen, or foresters of the class who are really en- 
gaged in forest work and know something about what these timber problems signify. 

Present also were many state officials whose future conduct in relation to proposed 
legislation undoubtedly will be influenced by the results of the conference. Many 
of these officials never before had an opportunity to acquire in so brief a time as 
much practical information about forest fire prevention as they gained in two days 
at St. Paul. 

They found, for one thing, that the lumbermen and timber owners are not an ar- 
bitrary lot of individuals who demand everything and will grant nothing, and per- 
haps some of them learned for the first time that the legislative problems of the 
three states can be solved quickly and effectively by codperation if the legislatures are 
willing. 

An idea advanced by Governor Eberhart, of Minnesota, is particularly wortliy of 
note. He pointed out that legislatures have a habit of doing about as they please 
on questions of this kind unless they are made acquainted with facts which show 
clearly the proper course of legislation. This suggestion is not original, but it has 
strong bearing on the question at issue. The Minnesota legislature, for example, num- 
bers comparatively few practical lumbermen or timbermen, and if its action on this 
forest fire question is to be temperate and reasonable that action must be based upon 
the advice of men who know something about the questions involved and also must be 
guided in some measure by sane and rational public sentiment. 

The results of the St. Paul conference will have great educational value for the 
legislative bodies of the three states and coming, as they do, from a conference which 
included practically all interests involved, will be accepted by the public as bons 
fide declaration of a sound policy. Thus double results are accomplished. Tho legis- 
latures are informed and public opinion is led into right channels. 

Another feature of the conference which is of practical importance to the Jumber 
trade is the fact that it is apt to result in greater uniformity in legislation, t!ereby 
placing operators in the three states more nearly on a par and placing none at great 
disadvantage. One of the things that lumber manufacturers in the north have had to 
contend with was the adoption of drastic measures in one state and the failure of 
similar measures in another state, imposing great disadvantages upon a group of 
operators by increasing their manufacturing costs. 

Tt is understood, of course, that the constitutions of the three states <iffer to 
such extent that identical legislation is not possible, but in one way or another the 
same results may be accomplished and the same burdens laid upon the industry in 
the three states, and as long as these burdens are reasonable the lumbermen will accept 
them cheerfully. 


BBB BBD DPI II III III 
The man who has everything he wants, he needs or cares or wants to nave, is 
least of all men thankful for anything. In other words, when a man has achieved 
or gained all that heart could desire that moment everything that he has a 
or gotten ceases to excite conscious satisfaction. Anything an everyday ma - 
of course is powerless as a rule to awaken conscious sources of unusual pleasure. 
Ever notice that? 
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alto GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 

» 
| class 
When One might think from the tone of reports from many manufacturing and market above normal, and were larger than in the corresponding week of last year; in fact, 
cancel points this week that December demand had increased considerably and that trade the volume was much larger than dealers had expected. 
mined had almost suggested a boom. This peculiarity of recent reports is especially notice- SOUTHERN PINE. Following a good November trade, the better showing last 
parent alle at points in the Ohio river section and northward through Ohio. At Parkers- week was very encouraging. Dealers now believe that 


hasing burg, Huntington, Ashland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo and other points 
the volume of trade in the hardwoods is reported large for the season, and in volume 
as great as last year at a like time, if not larger. In the southwestern yellow pine 


00 business there would appear from reports to have been considerable recrudescence 
06 within a short time. Figures and estimates from all the leading branches of manu- 
ns facture and trade during the year indicate that the movement of lumber for the last 
31 eleven months has been as great in volume as in the several preceding years. In 
Jlement respect to the northeastern Atlantic seaboard section this result may be discounted to 
logger some degree, and probably the same observation would apply to the southeastern 
2 pea states in respect to yellow and North Carolina pine; but taking the country as a 
n that whole it looks as if, when the final year’s roundup iz made, in respect to volume of 
nent it shipments from the mills the showing will be as large as last year. Even on the 
Pacifie coast, where complaint has been general during the season of lack of demand 
from the interior and in California, caused by partial failure of the wheat crop in 
CE North Dakota, the lack of railroad demand and the sharp competition of southern 
“ pine, recent reports indicate considerable improvement in inquiry and demand for 
tates is lumber and shingles to go eastward by rail. Probably such swell of demand as has 
Confer- occurred has resulted from the final dash of dealers and consumers to replenish their 
| report stocks before winter snows and freezing weather shall lay an embargo on lumber 
movement. Some have doubtless feared a further car shortage in the southern section 
us atti- of the country and snow blockades on the tyansmontane roads of the Northwest. 
timber If there has been the increase of inquiry and orders that reports seem to indicate, it 
tends to show that stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers are in a reduced 
favored state, and that assortments are broken to an unusual degree; also that the building 
est fires and industrial requirement during the fall was well maintained, and continues to hold 
owners on, this year, rather than to diminish as frequently is the case after the first of 
the cost November. This situation is a paradox in view of the general dissatisfaction that has 
coupled been expressed about restricted and indifferent demand and prices as coming from 
ited be- the manufacturing and jobbing departments of the business..- 
; exceed * * 
Tison is The question then arises, What’s the matter with the lumber business? , The 
surance manufacturers will answer: ‘‘We are not getting enough for our lumber to yield 
ter sup- anything but a meager profit based on the value of stumpage and cost of manufac- 
ught to ture.’’? But that is only an answer in the concrete, as affecting the producers and 
ted and stumpage owners. The vital question is as to the contributory causes of the condi- 
ti of which the producers complain. These causes must be ascertained by branching 
ittle at- out to reach the primary influences. It can be said for one thing that the sawmill 
however, feature of the business has developed beyond the ordinary consuming requirement of 
confer- the country. In saying this it may be admitted that capacity to produce is not 
ally en- beyond an extraordinary requirement. This latter must arise from an unusual demand 
gnify. from the railroads, supplemented by that from the big industries and a good foreign 
roposed demand. Neither of these this year has been up to the mark of some former periods, 
Many because of certain conditions of international and domestic finance with which all 
time as business men of large operations are familiar, as well as with the causes thereof. 
wo days While the average call from the builders in the large as well as the smaller growing 
cities has been continuous this year, and of extraordinary volume, and the wood- 
t an ar- working factories have been busy, the railroads, the car shops, and some of the wood 
and per- consumiig industries of other sorts, largely dependent on demand from the great 
; of the corporations, have shown a determination to restrict their orders and contracts to a 
ures are current, actual demand. ‘The result has been that the output of a full mill capacity 
has been so in excess that prices have been kept down to the point where there was 
orthy of no speculation in forward buying—and there must be speculation in order to induce 
y please forward buying. Hence it will be seen that dealers and ordinary factory consumers 
ch show have resiricted their buying for current use and not for stocking up in advance. It 
it it has has been a buyers’ market throughout the year, a condition which precludes anything 
le, num- but minimum, or at least yielding and irregular prices. It seems that the large 
| on this mill operstors must have a stocking up market, with a speculative object, in order to 
se] upon maintain prices on a profitable basis, or the thin margin between stumpage value and 
must be the cost of manufacture and shipment is lost out of the process. This is what is 
the matt: with the lumber business in the current period. 
for the * * # 
ee whieh As the year ends, however, prospects seem to brighten notably. For one thing, the 
‘ a trade has bought lumber only as needed, either for yard stocks or, on the part of 
ais Consumers, for immediate needs. This seems to show that when the new year shall 
; wm Pen will come a movement to replenish supplies in anticipation of the spring trade. 
z pow A vacuum is to be filled in this respect. Though much will depend upon the financial 
; : a ti Situation after January 1, it can be said that the outlook in this respect is improving. 
ne . pat The money market is working easier than it was, and it now looks as if conditions 
la of Will be more favorable for business in 1911 than this year. Disasters that high finan- 
ey a f “ers feared for months in the season about closed have not come, and the general 
group © “tuation iends to restoration of confidence. So it is likely that when the year shall 


‘iffer to open there will be a general stocking up, with a good deal of the speculative idea 
saad the ™ the process. Railroad managers are also taking a more optimistic view of the 
the 4 i" 

| Situation, and are beginning to contract for timber and lumber that must be had 






ome 7 repairs and more extensive improvements. This is particularly the case 

ri acifie section, and is noted in other parts of the producing field. While it is 

; that ed in the steel industry, by the equipment dealers and in the investment exchanges 

nave, 18 ‘ railroad managers are to continue their economical policy about expenditures and 

achieved fe ments for supplies of material, it is known that a quiet feeling pervades the 

has done imber and lumber market for future supplies, and that actual orders are being 

y matter Maced for next year’s consumption. 

pleasure. * * * 


At Kansas City sales of southern pine lumber in the first week of December were 


after the beginning of the coming year demand will show such a swell and strength 
that prices will respond with higher figures. At St. Louis the demand continues fair, 
with unchanged prices, the call mainly being for carload lots in mixed assortments. 
Prices vary from some at concessions to others in which fixed prices are demanded 
and accepted. Stocks in the hands of retailers are gradually getting lower, which 
is taken to mean an upstart of orders after the holidays. At New Orleans it is 
reported that the demand for yellow pine is variable, though the consensus of 
reports is of a picking up of trade, and the prospects for after New Year’s business 
are promising. The car supply situation has improved. In northern markets, espe- 
cially where building is still active, there still is a steady call for southern pine. In 
Chicago it is reported that southern operators are more anxious to make deliveries 
on orders on file than to secure new ones. Complaint is made of car shortage, though 
late reports of the state of the car supply indicate that the number of idle cars is 
increasing. Prices in Chicago are regular, but have shown no change for betterment. 
At Pittsburg a fair amount of southern pine is moving, but prices are unsettled, a 
condition rendered more acute by offers from small mills of lumber in transit. 
Southwestern shipments are fair, but are delayed by lack of cars. Retail stocks are 
small, dealers delaying additions until after the first of next year. Reports from 
Montgomery, Ala., are to the effect that dressed and shed stocks are holding steady in 
demand and prices, with tendency toward an increase of business. Small timbers 
are moving more freely, and orders for large timbers are increasing. In the eastern 
cities a degree of quietude continues in the southern pine market on account of a 


moderate building requirement. At Baltimore demand is dull, not to say sluggish. 
* * * 


The volume of business in white and norway pine in the Saginaw valley district, 
which includes secondary manufacture as well as the dealings in rough lumber, is 
greater than at this time last year. All the woodworking 
factories are running, and demand for their output is 
good. Throughout the lake region, at Pittsburg, Buffalo 
and Chicago, the northern pine business will finish the year with fairly satisfactory 
results, with the possible exception of that in box grades, the demand for which has 
not been sharp enough to absorb accumulations to the degree that manufacturers and 
jobbers would like. Movement by lake has been about wound up by the late cold 
weather. Less pine lumber has been received at the foot of Lake Erie than last 
year, to the extent of over 30,000,000 feet. At Minneapolis it is reported that the 
gross movement of pine lumber this season has been less than that of last year, but 
the difference is not much. There is a shortage of dimension in that district. Some 
dealers are buying stocks of this class of lumber for delivery after January 1. It is 
expected that buying for the spring trade will start earlier next year than usual. 
Retail stocks are known to be short. Factory trade is quiet. 

* * * 

Shipments at Norfolk lately were being rushed forward with all possible despatch 

to forestall a freezeup; but at Baltimore there has been no appearance of the expected 

fleet of loaded boats. At that city the stocks on hand are 
NORTH CAROLINA being drawn upon for current demands. Kiln dried 
PINE. lumber is in demand at moderate prices, and roofers are 
ready sellers in the New England and middle state sections. Mill operators are not 
urging sales at present prices, and are averse to contracting for next year’s delivery 
on the present price basis. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


* * * 

All reports from the maritime sections of Oregon and Washington indicate a better 
condition of business, inasmuch as inquiry and orders are more from the railroad 
companies and buyers east of the continental divide than 

MOUNTAIN AND they were. Much encouragement is felt because of fur- 
SLOPE. ther orders expected from the railroads. The shingle 
trade continues in fair volume, but prices remain too low for profit, as is the case 
with lumber, though a firmer condition is evident in respect to some classes of railroad 
material. California mill operators and yard dealers feel fairly satisfied with the 
season’s business, but the north Coast manufacturers would have been better pleased 
with more demand from the Golden State. Foreign shipments continue to make a good 


showing. Inland Empire shop pine is moving eastward in good volume. 
* ~ * 


At Cincinnati the tone of the market is weak, due, it is said, to the near approach 
of the holidays. There are inquiries for the 1911 delivery, with some sales to regular 
buyers. There, as elsewhere, there are steady sales of 
quarter sawed oak, with relatively good call for plain 
sawed white oak, while red oak is holding its own in the 
general market as usual, with growing scarcity in the better grades of all kinds of 
oak reported. Chicago reports a low surplus of dry oak at about all points of. origin. 
At Cincinnati and upper Ohio river points there is now, as there has been all season, 
a good call for car oak and heavy timbers and dimension stock generally. At Mem- 
phis demand is reported fairly active. At Nashville the hardwood trade is seasonable, 
with good prospects for after holiday business. Like conditions prevail at St. Louis, 
Louisville, Kansas City and other points. The hardwood trade is generally in good 


form for the season’s finish, with good prospects for next year. 
* * * 


HARDWOODS. 


Shipments from the mills are still hampered by lack of cars, and trade is more or 
less uneven, with some irregularity in prices; but con- 
CYPRESS. sumption is going on all over the middle North and East, 


and stocks are being absorbed extensively. Prospects for next season’s trade are good. 
* * * 


The season is closing with the surplus hemlock output in the lake states in good form 

and held at steady prices by the manufacturers and deal- 

HEMLOCK. ers. That next year’s trade will open with prices showing 
more firmness, and some advance on present figures, seems probable. 
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, DOMESTIC. 
General, 
By an overwhelming vote the Arizona constitution con- 
vention December 1 decided that all judges in that state are 
liable to removal by the people. 


Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, aged 89, discoverer and founder 
of .Christian Science, passed away December 3 at her home 
at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Dr. G. A. Cardwell has invented a telegraph typewriter 
which will transmit 115 words a minute a distance of 1,000 
miles or under. The message written on the sending machine 
is received immediately on the receiving machine in plain 
Iinglish. At the end of this week two perfected machines 
will be put in operation between Chicago and Detroit. 

Approximately 1,500,000 fruit trees will be planted in the 
Rogue river valley in Oregon this season, according to Prof. 
DP. J. O’Gara, expert horticulturist in the government service. 

A memorial asking Congress for an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for breakwaters to protect a proposed harbor at 
Chicago was adopted by the Chicago harbors and bridge com- 
mittee December 2. 

John James Brooks Dill, one of the leading American 
authorities on corporation law, died at East Orange, N. J., 
December 2. 

Every section of the country was represented at the Ameri- 
can Good Roads Congress, which convened at Indianapolis, 
Ind., December 6. 

The Woodworth building, to be erected in New York city, 
at a cost of $5,000,000, will be 625 feet tall—the third tallest 
structure in the world and the second in America. 

The 4-masted schooner Frank 7. Stimson, hailing from 
Portland, Ore., was burned to the water’s edge in the har- 
bor at Mayaguez, Porto Rico, November 30. Loss $35,000 
and insurance $15,000. 

Seven business houses located in the business district of 
Petersburg, Va., were destroyed by fire December 2 at a 
loss of approximately $500,000. 

In Missouri, Arkansas and other states, where telegraph 
offices close early, the Western Union-Bell American Tele- 
graph & ‘Telephone Company has established a day and 
night service for farmers, connecting them with the night 
telegraph offices in their phone districts. 

Despite the wave of prohibition supposed to be sweeping 
over the southland, 55,000 tons of wines, liquors and beers 
were transported into southern states by the Southern rail- 
way in the last year, according to its annual report made 
public December 3. 

Improvements, including the erection of round houses, re- 
pair shops and other modern buildings at Portland, Ore., in- 
volving an aggregate expenditure of $1,000,000, are planned 
by the Southern Pacific railway for the next thirteen months. 

Protests from many civic bodies against the proposed 
200-foot hight limitation of buildings in Chicago resulted 
in its temporary elimination from the municipal building 
code passed by the council December 5. 

In the calendar year 1909, the investment in Alaskan fish- 
eries, exclusive of cash capital, amounted to $9,881,682, and 
the finished product of the industry was 201,983,238 pounds, 
having an export value of $11,181,388. 

Indictments were returned by the federal grand jury at 
Detroit, December 6, against sixteen firms and thirty-two in- 
dividuals alleged to have secured control of 85 percent of 
the annual output of enamel iron ware bathtubs, sinks etc., 
in the United States. 

Total value of the mineral products of Alaska from 1880 
to 1909 was $169,482,625, of which all but about $7,000,000 
was gold. 

Prof. Charles Otis Whitman, head of the department of 
zoology at the University of Chicago since 1892, and known 

“as one of the greatest American biologists, died of pneu- 
monia at Chicago December 6. 

With a total attendance of 300,000 for two weeks and a 
profit of $6,000, the Chicago Land Show closed December 4 
at the Coliseum. Sixty percent of the exhibitors have re- 
served space for next year. 

At a cost of $1,000,000, Chicago will install 10,000 are 
lights within three years, giving it 22,000 arc lamps in all, 
and making it one of the best lighted cities in the world. 

At the Electrical Show, which will open at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, January 7, the exhibitors will represent $1,000,000,- 
000 in electrical interests. An invention by Ray L. Eddy, 
of Chicago, which records the volume of smoke passing 
through a smokestack, will be exhibited for the first time. 

Receipts at the Chicago postoffice during November 
amounted to $1,671,848, an increase of $148,710 over No- 
vember, 1909. 

Plans are being made for aerial service within the next 
six months from Boston to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, a distance of 458 miles. It will be the first 
air line route in the United States. 

A new equipment of 40,000 candlepower has been built for 
the torch of the Goddess of Liberty in New York harbor. 

Fire in the business district of Evansville, Ind., Decem- 
ber 6, did damage to the amount of $750,000. 


Washington. 


Senator Elihu Root, of New York, December 3 was ap- 
pointed by President Taft permanent arbitrator representing 
America at The Hague tribunal, succeeding the late Chief 
Justice Fuller, of the Supreme Court. 

December 5 at noon the sixty-first Congress convened for 
its closing session. The Congress will end by constitutional 
limitation at noon, March 4, 1911. 


Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., retired, a veteran of 
Indian campaigns, the civil and Spanish wars and the 
Philippine insurrection, died December 3 at Natural Bridge, 
Va. 

Definite action was taken December 8 by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Board of Trade to obtain for Washington 
official recognition from Congress for a great celebration of 
the opening of the Panama canal when it is completed. 

Announcement is made by the Postoffice Department that 
Red Cross Christmas stamps, or stamps of a similar char- 
ucter, must not be pasted on the face of letters intended for 
delivery in foreign countries. 

Surgeon General Stokes, in his annual report, states that 
the health of the American navy was better during 1909 
than in any other yearly period of the last decade and the 
death rate was the lowest ever recorded. 

President Taft has withdrawn approximately 6,670 acres 
of public land in Washington and Oregon for waterpower 
sites. 

Twenty-seven suits were recommended by the Interior De- 
partment during November against individuals and corpora- 
tions in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico and Oregon for timber depredations upon 
the public domain. 

In the report of national banks on their condition at the 
close of business November 10, in the aggregate loans and 
discounts showed a loss of $16,000,000; cash a loss of 
$33,000,000, and individual deposits a gain of $159,000,000. 

Irederick W. Lehmann, of St. Louis, was appointed by 
President Taft, December 3, solicitor general of the United 
States to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Lloyd W. 
Bowers. 

A special order, which becomes effective at once, has been 
issued by the secretary of agriculture, prohibiting the land- 
ing at any of the ports of the United States, its territories 
and dependencies, of live stock, because of the prevalence 
in those countries of contagious diseases dangerous and com- 
municable to live stock. 

The federal Census Bureau gives California a population of 
2,377,549, an increase of 60.1 percent over 1,485,053 in 
1900; Virginia a population of 2,061,612, an increase of 
11.2 percent over 1,854,184 in 1900; Colorado 799,024, an 
increase of 48 percent over 161,772 in 1900; Idaho, 325,594, 
an increase of 101.3 percent over 61,722 in 1900; Nevada, 
$1,875, an increase of 93.4 percent over 42,335 in 1900, and 
Oregon, 672,765, an increase of 62.7 percent over 413,536 
in 1900. 

Total exports of the United States for October were valued 
at $207,713,086, as against $200,697,343 for October, 1909, 
as shown by the report of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Secretary of- the Navy Meyer, in his annual report, recom- 
mends the abandonment of the naval stations at New Or- 
leans, La., Pensacola, Fla., San Juan, P. R., Port Royal, 
S. C., New London, Conn., Sacketts harbor, N. Y., Culebra, 
Panama and Cavite, P. I. The average annual cost of main- 
taining these yards for the last five years has been $1,672,- 
675. 

According to the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
receipts of sheep in the United States for October were 
2,263,079 head, which is more than double the monthly aver- 
age for the year. Receipts of cattle at the seven leading 
interior markets during October were 1,188,324 head. 


In reply to the application of Chicago for the assignment 
of troops for a proposed tournament next July, the War De- 
partment December 2 stated that it was contrary to its 
policy to grant this favor to the same city two years in 
succession. 


Thomas W. Brahany, of the Washington staff of the New 
York Tribune, has been appointed executive secretary of the 
tariff board. 

Estimates of appropriations for running the national gov- 
ernment during 1911, sent to Congress December 6 by the 
secretary of the treasury, show a saving of $60,000,000 
over the estimates of the current year. 

Judge J. R. Thornton, of Alexandria, La., was elected 
December 6 by the Louisiana general assembly United States 
senator to succeed the late Senator McEnery. 

President Taft’s annual message, touching upon every de- 
partment of the American activities, foreign and domestic, 
was read in both houses of Congress December 6. 

At a cost of $250,000 the government has constructed 
a playhouse at the hospital for the insane in Washington 
and will run a continuous performance. The institution 
has 4,000 patients. 

Senator Frye, chairman of the committee on commerce, 
has introduced a bill providing that Panama canal tolls on 
American vessels be paid by the government. 


Secret service men December 6 arrested Cesar Paoletti 
as he stepped from the steamer Italian in New York and 
found on him 2,500 $5 national bank notes, counterfeits on 
the Mechanic & Metals National bank, of New York. It is 
alleged that the counterfeits have been made in Italy by a 
gang that has been bringing them to New York several 
months. 

According to a bulletic issued by the Census Bureau 
December 7 the value of land and buildings in Indiana is 
$1,590,225,000, against $841,735,000 in 1900. The total acre- 
age reported in 1910 was 21,264,000, compared with 21,620,- 
000 in 1900, a decrease of 356,000 acres. The average value 
per acre of farm land and buildings in 1910 is given as $75, 
against $39 in 1900. 

‘Toy exports to America for the present quarter probably 


will reach $350,000, making the total for the year abou 
$2,200,000, an increase of more than 15 percent over 190: 
according to a report by United States Consul Georg: 
Nicolas Ifft, at Nuremberg, Germany. 


FOREIGN. 

Portugal is preparing a decree for the separation of the 
church and the state. 

Dowager Queen Amelie, of Portugal, has made a formal 
request to the government for the restitution of an amount 
equivalent to her dower of $600,000, which is invested in 
land securities in Portugal. 


Floods in France continue serious. Reports from Nantes 
say that December 4 a dike collapsed and five villages to the 
southeast of the city were overwhelmed, adding several 
thousand families to the already large number of sufferers. 


China December 4 issued edicts creating a navy depart- 
ment, which formerly consisted merely of a tentative board 
for the conduct of naval affairs, with Prince Tsai Suun, 
uncle of the emperor, as president, with a view to naval 
expansions. 

Francesco Tedesco, minister of the treasury of Italy, in 
his financial statement to the chamber of deputies December 
3, announced that the net surplus for 1909-10 amounted to 
over 19,000,000 lire. The surplus for 1910-11 is estimated 
at 94,000,000 lire and that of 1911-12 at 51,000,000 lire. 

The Chilean government is planning to erect a meteoro- 
logical observatory near San Bernardo, a short distance 
south of Santiago, as a part of the elaborate reorganization 
of the national meteorological service, recently undertaken. 

The Royal Prussian Aeronautical Observatory at Linden- 
berg is considering the establishment of a forecasting and 
storm-warning service for aeronauts on a larger scale than 
has ever before been attempted. 


A new mineral, which produces pure alumina and pure 
sulphate of soda, has been discovered at Banahadux, Spain, 
by Mr. Calafatt, who has named it Calafalina. 

Sir Ernest Cassel, of London, England, paid $72,000 for 
a gramme of radium from the Austrian works at Joachims- 
thal for experiment in the cure of cancer by the British 
Radium Institute. 

Creditors of the Duke of Oporto, uncle of the deposed 
King Manuel, whose debts in Portugal are estimated to 
amount to $300,000, were paid in full December 6. It is 
reported that the King of Italy advanced the money at the 
request of Maria Pia, grandmother of King Manuel. 

December 6 the Chamber of Deputies at Paris unani 
mously voted an appropriation of $1,160,000 for the relief 
of the victims of the present floods in France. 

New York city took in $34,000 for marriage licenses for 
the year ended November 30. 


The Duke of Chartres, a grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
of France, died at Paris December 5, aged 60 years. 

It is reported that the British ship Marion Frazier was 
blown to pieces by the explosion of its cargo of nitrate 
while at anchor at Iquique, Chile, October 25. 

At a largely attended republican meeting at Bilboa, Spain, 
December 5, several members of the chamber of deputies 
made fiery speeches, advocating a revolution. 


Rear Admiral Murdock and the other officers of the third 
division of the American Atlantic fleet gave a reception 
aboard the flagship Minnesota December 5. Several! hundred 
residents of Gravesend and London, England, were present. 

Germany will create a warship-launching record next year 
when six dreadnoughts and four armored cruisers will take 
the water. 


The reichstag at Berlin, Germany, December 7, passed the 
second reading of the bill establishing labor chambers com- 
posed equally of representatives of the employers and of the 
laborers to settle labor questions and to fix regulations for 
employers and labor organizations according to the industry 
and district in which it is located. 

Official census taken December 1 gives Berlin, Germany, 4 
population of 2,180,000, an increase of 6.8 percent over the 
last census in 1905; Hamburg, 936,000; Munich, 15,053 ; 
Leipsig, 585,743, and Dresden, 546,882. 

The Prussian government has drawn up a Dill npelling 
Berlin and the suburban municipalities to combi»: in @ 
greater Berlin. The population of the metropolitan «rea is 
close to 3,500,000. 

Prof. Ludwig Knaus, German genre painter and ofessor 
at the Berlin academy from 1874 to 1884, died ®' Berlin 
December 7, aged 81 years. 

Gross receipts of the Passion Play at Oberammers:U, > 
varia, this season was $426,150, and the net proceeds $324, 
100, of which $108,750 is kept by the village treasury for 
commercial purposes. The poor will receive $2,620 and the 
remainder will be divided among the players. 

Bolivian troops surprised and massacred the 
garrison at Guayabal, on the border of Peru, recently. 
Peruvian troops haye been rushed to the scene. 

In expectation of a revolutionary attack, Puer‘o Cont 
Honduras, is intrenched and heavily garrisoned with gov 
ernment troops. ; , 

W. R. Clarke, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the - 
berta & Great Waterways railways, has appealed te “_ 
and Washington, protesting against an Alberta bill for a 
confiscation of $8,000,000 subscribed by Americans for 
building of the railroad. 

Interprovincial transportation of opium will b 
by China in July, 1911, and the planting of th 
smoking will be prohibited in January, 1912. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








As the year draws toward the close the tendency of the 
speculative markets is toward a stagnation, since there 
is no motive for a different condition. Since the October 
buil movement in stocks, prices of such securities have 
fluctuated within a narrow range, with a late downward 
dip, the loss last week having been an average of four 
points in both industrials and railroad stocks. Trade is 
being conducted on a strictly conservative basis, though 
reports from points in the middle West and Southwest 
indicate a large movement of merchandise, though on a 
strictly nonspeculative basis and to satisfy a strictly 
seasonable and consumptive demand. In respect to the 
money market the most important development last week 
was the reduction in the Bank of England’s minimum 
discount rate from 5 to 4% percent. This was taken to 
mean that an end had come to the possible stringency in 
the international money market. American rates had 
eased off rather suddenly, but currency had not returned 
to New York in volume common to experience at this 
time in December. It was concluded that the light 
volume of business and the severe restrictions placed on 
speculation were good guaranties that relatively easy 
money rates would continue to the end of the year and 
probably thereafter. In Chicago the money market con- 
tinued steady, with a suggestion of easier rates. The 
country banks of the middle West had not begun to 
increase their balances to considerable extent. The cen- 
tral banks are urging their patrons to dispose of produce 
as a means of helping the money situation. The volume 
of commercial paper offered is not large, and the dis- 
count rate is held fairly firm at 5%4 percent. The banks 
are generally pursuing a conservative policy. While no 
fear about the state of the money market and supply is 
acknowledged, the bankers are giving due thought to 
extension of credit beyond what they deem to be safe. 


* * * 


Returns from the country’s clearing houses for No- 
vember show that the total of exchanges was $13,595,- 
259,237, a decrease of 8.1 percent from clearings in 
November, 1909, and as against 13.1 percent compara- 
tive loss in October of this year. The loss, however, 
was sufficient to wipe out the slight gain noted for the 
ten months ended October 31, while the eleven months’ 
total, this year, reveals a loss of 0.1 percent from the 
total of the corresponding eleven months of 1909. Chi- 
cago’s loss last,month of 1.5 percent was smaller in 
proportion than that of either New York or Boston. New 
York’s loss was 13.8 percent, as compared with 21.3 
percent in October. Boston’s decrease was 3.6 percent. 

* * * 


Reports of the condition of national banks at the 
close of business November 10 showed some interesting 
comparisons with the report made under the preceding 
call, September 1, last. Under the call, as of November 
10, 7,204 national banks held a total reserve of $1,314,- 
611,326, or an average of 21.18 percent and $73,992,336 
n excess of the amount required by law. The central 
reserve cities had a smaller percentage of legal reserve 
inder the November call than under that of September 

Other reserve cities showed a light increase. The 
country banks throughout the United States showed a 
slight reduction in the percentage of reserve held in 
November, as compared with the reserve on September 1. 
‘The general average for the whole United States showed 
a reduction at the November call of 21.18 percent from 
21.57 percent at the call of September 1. The total for 
the United States shows a loss in loans and discounts of 
$15,516.52 and a loss in cash of $35,614,376. There was 
a yain in individual deposits of $159,120,938. 

* * * 


Aceording to Bradstreet’s, November returns showed 
that business failures, like those in October and the pre- 
ceding months, were irregular ins comparisons with fail- 
ures in past years. As compared with failures in October, 
failures and liabilities in November were larger in num- 
ber and volume of liabilities; but compared with failures 
in November of the last three years the number was 
smaller. Liabilities, while larger than in November, 
1909, were, however, but a little heavier than in Novem- 
ber, 1908, and were less than half those of November, 
1907. The number of failures last month was smaller 
than in four of the preceding ten months of this year, 
while liabilities in the late November had been five times 
exceeded in preceding months this year. For the eleven 
months of this year the number in November was smaller 
thon in corresponding months of 1908 and 1909, but 
larger than in either of the preceding nine years, and 
only two of the last eleven years show a heavier total of 
failure damage than in the present year. There were 
944 failures in November, a decrease of 4 percent from 
November, 1909, 5 percent from the like month, 1908, 
and 14 percent from November, 1907. Liabilities for 
last month aggregated $14,170,004, an increase of 34 
percent over last year, but an increase of only .5 of 1 
percent over liabilities in November, 1908, and 57 per- 
cent less than liabilities in November, 1907. 

* . . 


The Wall Street Journal of recent date stated that 
during November the tendency of prices of standard 
railroad bonds had been downward. Changes in respect 
to individual issues in practically all cases were without 
much Significance, but as a whole they reflected condi- 
tions which, for the time of year, had not been seen 
Since 1907. A number of investment bankers in New 
York were disposed to pay but little attention to the 
slight halt last month noted in the upward tendency of 
Prices, which began with a srosemneel show of strength 


> 


in August, which continued throughout September; for 
they attributed it to the then bullish activity in stocks 
and were inclined to believe that it would be but a tem- 
porary condition. But the further reaction in evidence 
during November has tended to disappoint whatever 
hopes they may have had for a resumption of investment 
demand before the end of the year. On the other hand, 
those who take a longer view of the situation are nurs- 
ing a degree of optimism. Twenty-five representative 
railroad bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
at the end of November closed at an average price of 
90.945, or a half point below the average at which they 
closed in October, two points below where they stood at 
the corresponding time last year, and a point below the 
average at the end of November, 1908. 
- * = 


It was announced last week that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company had given an order for 150,000 tons 
of steel rails for 1911 delivery, which gave much encour- 
agement to the iron and steel trade as indicating that 
the movement of the rail and equipment business had 
begun to recuperate. Orders for next year by the rail- 
roads have been matters of much conjecture and anxiety 
by the steel and equipment trades, and the Pennsyl- 
vania’s order seemed like light breaking amid the pre- 
vailing gloom. It was stated that the Pennsylvania’s 
order did not constitute all the company’s requirements 
for the coming year, and that further orders would be 
placed as the need developed. For the 1910 delivery the 
company’s first order was for 140,000 tons, but subse- 
quent orders for the year made up a total of 210,000 
tons. The Iron Age on December 1 stated that contracts 
had not been signed for the Pennsylvania’s 150,000 tons 
requisition, nor had distribution among the mills been 
decided. On Wednesday of last week at a meeting of 
the directors of the American Iron & Steel Institute 
recent changes in the iron and steel business were can- 
vassed. It has been known for some time that new busi- 
ness has been received at the rate of about 50 percent 
of capacity, and that business has shown a small increase 
since August 1. This is reflected in the recent monthly 
tonnage statements of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Production of finished steel has been running be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of capacity. Though unfilled 
tonnage has been falling off each month for some time, 
the shrinkage is becoming much smaller than during’ the 
earlier period of the process. It is predicted that the 
shrinkage for December will be smaller than that re- 
ported in any other month since last March. 

* 7 * 


Despite the encouragement felt on account of the ap- 
pearance of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s order 
for rails, the Iron Age says that there is no dissent 
among leaders in the trade from the view that a quiet 
time is ahead for the iron and steel industries. The 
more hopeful look for improvement next spring. There 
was a gradual slowing down in production through No- 
vember, and this is expected to continue through Decem- 
ber. That the readjustment now proceeding will further 
extend in a way that eventually will affect labor is a 
growing conviction. Volume of structural business in 
November was smaller than in any other month in the 
year, says the Iron Age, but railroad contracts now pend- 
ing should make a better record in December. At Chi- 
cago 40,000 to 50,000 tons of steel will be required for 
buildings the erection of which will be financed within 
the next six months. The Underwriters’ building alone 
will require 12,000 tons. The New York State Prison 
Commission will open bids December 15 for a building 
that will require 10,000 tons. Plate . manufacturers, 
whose business has lagged for months, find encourage- 
ment in recent car and locomotive contracts. Lake 
shipyards have received some good repair orders, but 
can not count much on new vessel work for the winter. 
The wire trade is somewhat more active, following a 
lull, but prices show further irregularity. Pig iron 
markets are settling into greater quietness as the year’s 
end approaches. 

* aa * 

A New York reviewer says that a striking feature of 
the crop moving operations of last week was the re- 
covery of sight receipts of cotton. The value of the 
quantity coming forward from first hands was as $5,000,- 
000, a business showing that had a beneficial effect on 
the general financial situation, and particularly on the 
foreign exchange market, accentuated by the abandon- 
ment of the bill of lading restrictions. Cotton has con- 
tributed about $225,000,000 to the foreign trade of the 
country in the last ninety days, ended with December 5. 


* * * 


Contrasted with the free movement of cotton is the 
disposition of western farmers to hold back their grain 
from market. This is partly induced by the bad condi- 
tion of winter wheat in the southwestern section, because 
of prolonged drouth threatening a short crop, and pos- 
sibly higher prices, and partly by dissatisfaction with 
current prices for wheat on hand. Millers are eager to 
buy and farmers loth to sell. Live stock is being sold 
freely, while much of the corn raised in the corn belt of 
the middle West and the Southwest is being fed to 
eattle and hogs to supply the future market. Results 
from this feeding of corn are yet to be developed. Food 
animals are selling at about $1 a hundred below the 
priee a year ago. It is admitted that the grain and 
eattle farmers are in a strong financial situation. 

* * * 


Domestic and foreign prices of wheat, up to the end 


of last week, showed fractional concessions for the few 
days preceding, and the early developments in the wheat 
market this week showed but slight changes. Brad- 
street ’s report of a decrease of 2,747,000 bushels in the 
visible supply for the world had scarcely any effect on 
the market. In the United States there still is a visible 
supply of 42,706,000 bushels, and the ocean movement 
is easily 40,000,000 bushels. Since October 1 there has 
been a steady growth of the American visible. Prospect 
is that the visibles will induce an easy market until 
some decisive changes take place in the positions of 
breadstuffs in an international sense. 
* * * 


The fortnightly bulletin of the American Railway 
Association on November 23 stated that the uet surplus 
of idle cars on the railroads of the United States and 
Canada numbered 28,393, compared with 13,581 two 
weeks earlier. The difference is shown to be 14,812, or 
109 percent. The number of cars idle, or the gross sur- 
plus, was 48,066, compared with 34,581 at the preceding 
fortnightly report. The shortage decrease was 14,673 
November 23, compared with 21,000 two weeks before. 
In the two weeks ended November 23 the coal car sur- 
plus had been increased from 4,981 to 7,249, while the 
box car surplus increased from 9,814 to 12,368, and 
there was a considerable increase of miscellaneous cars 
In the middle West there was a sudden rise during the 
two weeks of idle cars to the extent of 100 percent, the 
figures showing a total about the same as in the early 
fall before the customary movement of commodities, 
the crops and merchandise set in. Diminished demand 
for stock cars was the cause of decreased call on the 
surplus in the Northwest and Southwest. Freight traffic 
in New England showed no especial change. Two weeks 
before the southern and Gulf states reported a surplus 
of 40 and a shortage of 4,500 cars, but on November 23 
the surplus was 450 and the shortage 2,470 cars. The 
surplus was greatly below that of the early fall and 
summer. Some relief from car shortage in the South 
has occurred within a comparatively short time. Cana- 
dian lines had many more ears idle than at the time of 
the preceding report. 

* * 7. 

A late Chicago bank circular reflected the following 
view of the business situation in the middle West. 
Like all outgivings emanating from mid-country cen- 
ters, it reflects a cheerful view of the situation quite 
distinct from that arising in the East: 

The outlook for general business is fairly satis- 
factory, and merchants everywhere are continuing 
to pursue a conservative policy, taking care to 
avoid risks of any kind. Some railroads have 
sold short-term note issues in the United States 
at terms offered to borrowers of high credit. 
These sales are not likely to enlarge, however, 
as there will be less incentive for such temporary 
financing after the disbursement of January divi- 
dends and interest payment is completed. The 
country is certainly going to get a bond market 
before long. The investment field of high grade 
bonds offers unusual attraction for investors this 
year, which will certainly pass into history as one 
of almost continuous liquidation. Prices of 
securities, staples and commodities have been 
lowered and the cost of living reduced to some 
extent. The banks are gradually reducing loans 
and placing themselves in a genuinely strong posi- 
tion, but it is evident that the contracting process 
is difficult work. There is a disposition mani- 
fested, however, to make assets as liquid as pos- 
sible and there is a great deal in the outlook to 
reassure investors that the country has undergone 
in 1910 much of the liquidation that was deferred 
immediately after the panic disturbance. We are 
on a much safer basis that we were a year ago, 
when the extraordinary speculation of last year 
was at its hight. The people have learned a 
good many hard lessons in the last twelve months, 
and as a result of this warning they will be likely 
to avoid in 1911 many of the pitfalls that they 
apparently ignored or were not mindful of a year 
ago. 

Another reviewer makes the following statement: 

Farm financing has ceased to be a menace to 
the money market this season. _The apex of the 
currency movement has been passed. reat crops 
insure extensive feeding of live stock and a fair 
volume of traffic throughout the winter, even 
though general business recedes a good deal fur- 
ther that it has. Fairly active employment of 
money is also assured indefinitely, even though 
only a small fraction of the promised investment 
in securities is realized. There is every indication 
of an active year of general building, even though 
the railroads do not buy more steel than they 
intimate. 


July, August, September and October, the first four 
months of the government’s fiscal year 1911, show an 
increase of over 125 percent in timber sales of 1910 
and of over 50 percent of those of 1909, according to 
figures given out by F. E. Ames, chief of the department 
of timber sales of the Forest Service. Since July the 
government has sold $2,000,035 feet of standing timber. 
Previous to this the best sale during the same period 
was 38,667,000 feet in 1909. In 1909 the sales in Oregon 
amounted to 15,513,000 feet and this year they have in- 
creased over 500 percent. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


One of the notable dates of the year for the western 
coal trade was December 1, for at that time the 
freight rate on coal from all producing districts in 
Indiana and Illinois advanced an average of 10 cents 
a ton, the range in advances being from 8 cents from 
the northern districts to 12 cents from the southern 
districts. These raises, however, are by the decision 
of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
to be reduced 3 cents as svon as it can be done legally, 
or on December 10.. This is the first advance in 
freight rates on western coals in many years. The 
new tariffs are effective to Chicago and to most points 
throughout the West and Northwest. 

There was scarcely any buying by the dealer trade 
in anticipation of this well advertised raise, partly, 
no doubt, because many similar boosts to the rates 
that had been attempted fell through before they be- 
came effective, but, no doubt, because the dealers 
could not see it to their advantage to buy in antici- 
pation of their wants. When the matter was presented 
to them by salesmen the reply was that prices of coal 
at mines might in the early weeks to come drop more 
than the raise in freight rates, and if that result 
came it would be to the advantage of the dealer to 
refrain from loading up with coal. That argument, 
of course, rests considerably upon the continuance of 
mild weather. But there was considerable buying of 
coal by large consumers, railroads and manufacturers 
who receive their fuel on annual contract. They did 
not incur the same risk as did the dealers who brought 
from time to time in the open market, for the mine cost 
to these steam coal consumers remains the same month 
after month, and with higher freight rates the cost 
of their fuel would increase to just the extent of the 
raise. They had nothing to lose and something to 
gain by rushing forward as much coal as possible prior 
to December 1, and enough business of that sort devel- 
oped to stimulate to some degree the market for the 
steam grades. ‘ 

Since December 1 the market for steam sizes has 
continued active, especially for screenings, which are 
toning up a little day by day, so that there is seen 
to have been some appreciation in values. Quotations 
for ordinary Indiana and Illinois screenings this week 
have been as high as 80 cents, mines, though 75 cents 
has perhaps been the ruling figure. 

In the domestic grades the market, on the whole, 
might be called steady, with perhaps some tendencies 
toward heaviness. The car supply at mines is a shade 
better and the railroads are letting up just a trifle 
on the embargoes they had placed against connections 
in the movement of coal, so that the transportation 
situation is to a moderate extent improved. But the 
outlook is by no means assured. One of the north 
and south coal lines through Illinois, finding several 
weeks ago that it was. not taking care of the coal 
traffic offered it, concluded that it had not enough 
engines engaged in the service and by some means 
collected twenty additional locomotives and dispatched 
them to the congested division to relieve them. But 
the trouble did not abate and upon more thorough 
investigation it was discovered that the division was 
taking care of as much freight as it could. As a 
single track it was working to capacity. There can 
be no better service on that road until a double track 
is built, which may be next summer. 

While the weather the last week has been season- 
ably cold, perhaps even a shade colder than normal 
for this time of year, the fuel traffic did not suffer 
greatly. The railroads, in a way, managed to get 
forward all the coal needed, sometimes even more 
than was wanted, in which case the market became 
somewhat irksome for the holders. The western pro- 
ducers might very easily bring about a firm market 
by limiting production to actual sales, but each re- 
marks that the other producers will not do so and 
why should he? The shipment of unsold coal to west- 
ern junction points has been the subject of some deep 
thinking among western operators during the last 
few days and the practice may be abated considerably. 
There certainly has been more of this shipment done 
recently than in several years. Receiving its impetus 
from the conviction in the minds of most western 
operators that the West would absorb all the coal that 
could be mined; the dispelling of the illusion has come 
slowly, and besides, the demand is not often distrib- 
uted among the various sizes in proportion to their 
production. Consequently, almost always, there is 
some kind of a surplus. But most shippers of western 
coal have been appalled at the prices some cars have 
been sacrificed for and are not so keen to continue 
the practice. The situation this week, however, finds 
the market not greatly changed from what it has 
been. It is strong in some localities and weak in 
others, the greatest weakness appearing where there 
is any considerable amount of unsold coal close by. 

Eastern bituminous coals are without noticeable 
change. There is seasOnable demand and none too 
much coal at hand. As usually is the case, however, 
the standard coals are scarcer than the average, and 
those that are considered a little off color are the 
more abundant. Prepared sizes of Pocahontas and 
New River are very scarce and quotations frequently 
are $2.25 mines, 

The advance in the price of anthracite chestnut has 
led to some special interest among stove manufac- 
turers. One or two of the largest stove manufacturers 
are considering the making of a new base burner de- 
signed specially to burn stove size of anthracite and 
are getting pointers from the coal-producing companies 











as to what advantages may thereby be obtained. It is 
evident that there must have been some persistent 
inquiries from retail stove dealers thus to wake up 
the stove makers to a sense of this special need. There 
has been brisk buying of anthracite during the last 
week, the cold weather affecting anthracite much more 
directly than bituminous coal. The retail trade has 
been generally active. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


It is rare in the history of the sash and door trade 
that such satisfactory business is being done at this 
time of the year. The rush is fully as large in volume 
as that of last year and, if anything, the urgency is 
greater. Within the last ten days, however, dealers 
report less new business than was coming in prior to 
that time, which is a natural result of the slightly 
less favorable weather. At the same time, weather 
conditions have been exceptionally good for this time 
of the year, so that outdoor work has been continued 
without interruption, and there is still a healthy 
amount of new business being booked. Considerable 
inquiry has lately developed, but this is probably 
more for the purpose of keeping in close touch with 
the market than in contemplation of actual buying. 
The large factories manufacturing stock goods, as 
well as those catering to odd work, both large and 
small, have plenty to do filling the orders that have 
accumulated during the last several months of activ- 
ity, and this will keep them busily occupied up to 
the holidays, leaving possibly much work to be carried 
over. It is generally expected that buying for stock- 
ing up purposes will begin shortly after the first of 
the year, and will be considerably heavier than usual 
because of the shortage prevailing in retail stocks. 

The situation in Chicago may be termed favorable, 
whether from a manufacturing or distributing point 
of view. Wholesalers are fairly well caught up with 
their back orders, but still have enough ahead to 
come in to keep them busy several weeks. Inquiries 
for carloads, deliverable a month of two ahead, are 
beginning to arrive, but the trade is not disposed to 
take up this class of business just now, preferring to 
take chances on the market at about the time of the 
expected delivery. Some buying has been done in a 
wholesale way in the factories in Wisconsin and in 
the Mississippi river districts. 

Prices are far from being in good shape, which is 
hard to understand, considering the enormous quan- 
tities of sash and doors and material work which have 
been sold during the year. Instead of lowering the 
prices, which was recently done for some unaccount- 
able reason, one would be rather led to believe that 
prices should be higher or should be strong, instead of 
the weakness shown. Considerable discrepancy is 
shown on carloads, and more or less on small lots. A 
number of conservative firms, which do not enter into 
this mad scramble for business, when not much busi- 
ness is to be gained at best, prefer to wait and let 
those who prefer to sell at cost or below do so, while 
they themselves will wait until the demand becomes 
sufficiently large to admit of profitable prices. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still oper- 
ating on the regular schedule and are well satisfied 
with trade prospects in the Northwest. They have 
sold a considerable quantity of storm sash and doors 
and have some special work coming in right along. 
Demand for stock sizes is light and will continue so 
for the rest of this month, but the outlook is pro- 
nounced good. The sash and door trade at Bay City 
is in a healthy state, with prices steady and firm. 

In Baltimore the factories are still kept busy. 
Builders have been able to continue construction work 
and push it to a point where doors and frames are 
needed, and the factories have managed to get enough 
orders to keep them going practically all the time. 
There is a disposition to enlarge the capacity of 
plants, in expectation of a better business next year, 
and a feeling of hopefulness prevails. The returns 
are not always what they should be, profits being cut 
down by an active competition, but it is thought that 
an improvement in this direction will also take place 
next season, when the outdoor work opens. 

What the future holds in store for the window glass 
trade is*largely a matter of guess work. The last 
ten days have noticed a heavy increase in the output 
of handmade glass. Demand is dull and very irregu- 
lar. The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company’s expert sums 
up the situation as follows: 


Following the order of the federal court, the Imperial 
company has devoted the greater part of the past month 
toward liquidating its stocks, and it is reported that it now 
has on hand only a comparatively small amount of glags. 
Notwithstanding the large amount of glass moved by the 
Imperial company, neither the American company nor the 
several hand operated plants which have been put into com- 
mission have reported any lack of business, and the price 
on the newly made product has ranged considerably higher 
than the discounts in force at the beginning of the month. 

The question of wages has been the cause of some little 
discussion, but it now seems as though the workmen had 
gained their point, as several additional factories will re- 
sume operating within the next ten days, and at the Detroit 
wage scale, according to all reports obtainable. With that 
rate of wages in effect, a large decline in the prices of 
handmade window glass is not likely, as the manufacturers 
claim the present discounts will yield but a very meager 
profit over the cost of production. 











Owing to the changes which have taken place in window 
glass circles, it is not expected that the production will 
be as heavy as was anticipated might be the case some 
two or three months agg. There has been an urgent demand 
for glass this fall, not in a speculative way, but for current 
requirements, nearly all of which has been furnished from 
stocks on hand, rather than in new factory product. With 
the stock of the Imperial company reduced practically to a 
minimum point, and the American company having drawn 
heavily on their stock, it follows that there is not much 
glass in the hands of manufacturers. As a rule, stocks 
held by the jobbers are not large. Eliminating the features 
of speculative buying, there should be a sufficient demand 
to carry the trade nicely through the end of this year with- 
out accumulating any surplus stocks. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


ORAL WAIVER OF TIME BAR TO CUTTING OF 
TIMBER, 

Though standing timber is realty, and a conveyance of 
standing timber should be in writing, yet where such a con- 
veyance contains a clause whereby the purchaser’s right to 
cut the timber is to expire within a certain time after the 
happening of a designated act, the vendor orally may waive 
his right to insist upon counting the time of this limitation 
as running because of the happening of an act which, but for 
his waiver, might be considered as the starting point.— 
Court of appeals of Georgia in Gray Lumber Company vs. 
Harris, 68 8. E. 749. 


PARTNERS IN PURCHASE OF TIMBER. 


A written contract stated that A., party of the first part, 
agreed to sell to B. and C., parties of the second part, all 
of certain described timber on certain land for $1,500, B. 
and C. agreeing to pay said sum on terms stated. This 
was signed by the three parties. It also appeared in evi- 
dence that one of the purchasers agreed with the other to 
furnish the mules and log carts, that the other was to pay 
for the work, and that each was to have an interest in the 
proceeds, the amount of which was not distinctly disclosed. 
The supreme court of Georgia holds that the purchasers, 
B. and C., were liable as partners, and that the fact that 
one of them collected the proceeds of certain sales and ran 
away, without accounting to his partner, furnished no ground 
of defense to the latter, in a suit by A. on the contract.— 
Bateman vs. Bateman, 68 8S. E. 795. 














TRESPASSER CUTTING TIMBER NOT CONSIDERED 
A BEGINNING TO CUT TIMBER, 


Where an owner of standing timber sells it to another, 
and in the conveyance makes a stipulation by which the 
right to cut the timber is to terminate upon the expiration 
of, say, three years from the time the purchaser_or his 
assign begins to cut it, the 3-year period will not be started 
to running by the act of an outsider in entering upon the 
lands and cutting a portion of the timber without the con- 
sent of said purchaser or his assign, although it will be 
otherwise if the person doing the cutting has authority 
to do so from the then holder of the title to the timber 
under the conveyance mentioned. In a case like that just 
mentioned, if the person who wrongfully did the cutting 
should, more than three years thereafter, purchase the tim- 
ber rights from the person who owned them at the time of 
the unauthorized cutting, his prior trespass, in having 
entered upon the timber and cut a portion of it without 
authority, would not operate to forfeit the title to the tim- 
ber, on the theory that the period of three years had ex- 
pired since he (the person thus acquiring the title) had 
commenced to cut it.—Court of appeals of Georgia in Gray 
Lumber Company vs. Harris, 68 8S. E. 749. 


SUFFICIENT DELIVERY OF LUMBER MARKED 
WITH INITIALS. 

The Missouri statute provides that “every sale made by 
the vendor of goods and chattels in his possession or under 
his control, unless the same be accompanied by delivery in 
a reasonable time, regard being had to the situation of the 
property, and be followed by an actual and continued 
change of the possession of the things sold, shall be held 
to be fraudulent and void, as against the creditors of the 
vendor, or subsequent purchasers in good faith.” The Ozark 
Cooperage & Lumber Company claimed by purchase from 
a bankrupt before the beginning of the proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy about 245,000 feet of hardwood lumber sawed at his 
mills, and the question was whether there was such a de- 
livery as is required by the above statute. It appeared 
that the company had contracted more than a year before 
to buy the lumber sawed at said mills at designated prices 
for the various kinds and grades. When sawed, the lumber 
was to be piled or stacked at or near the mills, according 
to detailed specifications. Twice each month the company 
was to cause the lumber so piled to be estimated, and each 
stack was then to be numbered and branded with its initials, 
“Oo. C. & L. Co.,” and it was to make an advance payment 
thereon of $10 a thousand feet. The contract provided fur- 
ther that when the advance payment was made “the act 
of estimating, marking, and setting aside of the said piles 
of lumber shall constitute a delivery of the same for all 
intents and purposes, to the said Ozark Cooperage & Lumiber 
Company, further delivery being hereby expressly waived. 
The course specified was pursued. After the lumber in ques- 
tion was sawed it was piled as directed in the contract, esti- 
mated by the company, each stack was marked legibly 'D 
front with the company’s initials, and the advance thereon 
was made, before the proceedings in bankruptcy were _ 
The United States circuit court of appeals, eighth circu! 
holds that this was a sufficient compliance with the — 
It says that the contract contemplated that the newly ma rf 
lumber should remain for a time at the mills, stacked oily 
particular way for curing and seasoning before error y 
‘That perhaps was necessary. At any rate, it was entire 
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proper, and it could not be said that while so situated the 
lumber was not lawfully the subject of barter and sale. If 
the signs following the other acts of the parties had read, 
“This lumber belongs to the O. C. & L. Co.,” it is doubtful 
if a serious contention would have been made, yet, having 
regard to the situation and condition of the property, the 
customs of business men adapted thereto, and the letter 
of the statute and its intent, the court thinks that what 
was done was the equivalent.—In re Ozark Cooperage & 
Lumber Company, 180 Fed. 105. 


BASIS OF RECOVERY NOT CHANGED BY DIFFI- 
CULTY OF PROVING CASE, 


The fact that a plaintiff finds it difficult to prove his case 
as alleged, or to have an accounting and show the amount 
of timber which has been cut and sold by the defendants, 
because he is in ignorance of the actual amount cut and the 
prices thereof, and does not have the means of ascertaining 
it, will not authorize him to recover on a basis different 
from that on which he has sued.—Supreme court of Georgia 
in Bateman vs. Bateman, 68 8S. E. 795. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Yearly Lumber Cut Since 1900. 

RACINE, WIS., Nov. 15.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Can you without much trouble give me the lumber cut each 
year since 1900? W. C. McManon, President, 
Belle City Malleable Iron Company. 

[Figures are not available for the lumber industry 
for 1901, 1902 and 1903. The figures given for 1905 
are not complete, as that was the first year the Forest 
Service attempted to gather data and it did not get 
replies from all producers. The figures for the other 
years are reasonably correct. 














Value 

YEAR— Quantity, in feet. Value. per M ft 
1900 ccccccvcccers 35,084,166,000 $390,489,873 $11.13 
TOO 20206 seswes 34,135,139,000 435,708,084 12.76 
POOR. 6snt50 800000 30,502,961,000 445,343,231 14.60 
BOOS cccccccccess 37,550,736,000 621,151,388 16.54 
Pe xkewiod ae san 40,256,154,000 666,641,367 15.56 
1BOS wcccccsscocs 33,224,369,000 510,575,822 15.37 
De sctsanicnoae 44,585,000,000 j .......0. hae 

—EDIToRS. ] 





Unreasonable Features of the Railroad Law. 


WAUSAU, WIS., Nov. 25.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
You are well aware that the present interstate commerce law 
limits to two years all orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding rates, classifications etc., and also 
that in several notable cases it has happened that nearly 
all the time, or more than this period succeeding an order 
of the commission has been consumed in litigation. insti- 
tuted by the carriers, so that in these instances the orders 
of the commission have been practically nullified even when 
finally sustained by the courts. In other cases, orders of the 
commission reducing rates have been allowed to go into 
effect for two years, but the roads have immediately restored 
the higher rates upon the expiration of the orders. Under 
these circumstances the only relief available to shippers is 
to argue the cases over again at much expense, and with 
detrimental effect on business during the interim. Two 
recent examples of this kind are the attempts of the carriers 
to raise the lumber rate from eastern shipping points to 
the lacifie coast and to advance the rates from the Willa- 
mette valley to California on the heels of the expiration of 
Interstate Commerce Commission orders. Your memory will 
supply other similar instances. 

The foregoing merely emphasizes the suggestion I wish 
to make, that the lumbermen of the country either should 
take the lead or join with other shippers in asking Congress 


to amend the interstate commerce law so that any rate, 
classification or service prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after full investigation, shall not be 


changed by the carriers without the consent of the commis- 
sion. ‘Chis, it seems to me, is but simple justice to the ship- 


pers, and at one stroke it would do away with a large 
amount of vexation, delay and discrimination. Moreover, 
such legislation has the sanction of successful usage in in- 
trastate traffic in Wisconsin. The law of this state gives the 





railroad commission full power, after investigation, to fix a 
reasonable rate, classification or service and goes on to state: 
“All railroads to which the order applies shall make such 
changes in their schedule on file as may be necessary to 
Make the same conform to said order, and no change shall 
thereafter be made by any railroad in any such rates, fares 
or charges, or in any joint rate or rates, without the ap- 
proval of the commission.” 

This clause is one of the most valuable features of the 
Wisconsin law, and the fact that it is behind the shippers, 
causes the carriers many times to settle differences with 










Shippers informally and satisfactorily which otherwise they 
Would allow to drag through long proceedings and postpone 
aS much as possible. The roads do not want rates estab- 
lished which they can not change at will or even after 
two years, and consequently will come to terms in this state 
to av such contingency. Instances which have come to 
A ice here within the last few months forcibly illustrate 

The lumbermen of the country have demonstrated that 
their induence counts in other matters, and I believe that 
this injiuence could be thrown for the amendment of the 
hterstate commerce law as above suggested with most 


beneficial results. 
I shall be very glad to know how this secneetin strikes 


m1 z ELLOGG, 
ecretary, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


[The question raised by Mr. Kellogg was discussed 
at some length in an editorial entitled ‘‘ Railroad Law 
and Advance Rate Cases,’? in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
— of Oetober 1. At that time it was said ‘‘when 
ongress has recognized that the investigation of a rate 
may take ten months, it is manifestly unjust to limit the 
application of the rate when it shall finally have been 
feermined to a 2-year period. ‘Too much trade uncer- 
“inty and commercial disturbance arise from these read- 
Justments. If the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
Competent to fix just and reasonable rates it should be 
Permitted to enforce them for a reasonable time.’’ The 
Tew railroad law already has had sufficient trial to show 
it has many weak points, but it is apparent that 
Congress failed to repeal the 2-year limit as 
d to rates fixed by the commission it overlooked 
portant part of the change in the system of rate 

ty which shippers of the entire country were ask- 
for. It is probable that a canvas would show that 


when 
applie 
an im 
Te 








most shippers believe there should be a definite time 
limit, but few, if any, would favor less than a 5-year 
period. Considering the expense of litigation and busi- 
ness uncertainty involved in the legal adjustment of a 
rate through the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts the question once settled should be considered 
determined for at least five years.—EbITORS. ] 





Utilization of Tupelo. 
JEANERETTE, LA., Nov. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Referring to your recent editorial on tupelo and its utiliza- 
tion, that we are glad to see that you are taking up the 


cause of this wood, as we have great faith in its future and 
feel that in a short time it will be as staple as yellow pine 
or cypress. 

Not only is it an ideal box lumber, but it is also pecu- 
liarly adapted to the needs of a cheap finish, which, how- 
ever, Owing to its smoothness and its susceptibility in taking 
stain and a high polish looks anything but cheap, and for 
this purpose we consider it the equal to either birch or red 
gum, 

Aty wood to be popular must be plentiful, and owing to 
the fact that tupelo is found intermingled with cypress, red 
gum and ash in practically all the low and swamp lands 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coast, it is certainly plentiful 
an‘ will continue to be marketed long after cypress has been 
exhausted. H. B. Hewss, 
President, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Limited. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 











In the land that is silent forever, asleep in the star and the sun, 
Where noiselessly wanders the river, where voiceless the rivulets run, 
Where men are not cultured nor clever, where wealth is not wanted nor won, 


Where the world moves in musical measure, where aureate daffodils nod, 
Where Nature gives freely her treasure, her tree and her bloom and her sod, 
With only an acre of azure to curtain the presence of God— 


I have heard in’ the silence of slumber, have heard in the nearness of night, 
When the tasks of the day that encumber lie hard on the sense and the sight, 


The Christmas Contest. 


What would you like best for 
Christmas? 

What do you need worst? 

What does the wholesaler need? 

What does the retailer need? 

Ditto the salesman? 

Tell it in ten words or less. 

Mail it to us. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

(315 Dearborn street, Chicago.) 

We’ll tell it to Santa. 

We’ll give him a chance to make 
good. 

If he doesn’t, he’s a 4-flush. 

If he does, he’s a wonder. 

Anyhow, the Best Answer will Get 
Something. 

Don’t delay. 


Here’s Another: 
What are you going to swear off? 
Good resolutions will soon be here. 
Do your New Year resoluting 
early. 

What are you going to quit? 

Tell us in ten words or less. 

Drop us a line answering the ques- 


A lorelei singing her number, the city her song of delight: tion: 


I have heard, and have come at her calling, have followed her glow in the sky, 
I have come where in dirt she was sprawling and beckoning men such as I, 
I have come to her creeping and crawling, her love and her laughter to buy. 


She has opened her door at my coming, has opened her arms at my tread; 
Around her the roses were blooming, the passionate roses of red; 
Around her mad music was humming, and music the words that she said. 


What are you going to swear off? 
or, What are you going to begin 
doing? 

A Suitable Reward for the best 
answer, 


One reason why Mary Garden’s 
‘*Salome’’ doesn’t come up to moral 
inspection is because it is dressed 
on only one side. 


About me went white arms and slender—for such had an Antony died; once 
I gazed on her womanly splendor; I drank of her lips, and she sighed; In some of the southern states 


I looked in her eyes that were tender, I looked in her eyes—and she lied! 


Credit Where Credit Is Due. 


Science and history are slow to 
recognize merit. Even people who 
read poetry sometimes seem to hang 
back. Some folks never get any- 
thing nice said about them except in 
an obituary. The only thing that 
some men ever have bought for them 
is a tombstone. 

There is the woodpecker, for in- 
stance. He has been in the lumber 
business a good many years. When 
Shelley or Browning or Wordsworth 
each wrote his ‘‘Ode to a Skylark’’ 
did he make it an ode to a wood- 
pecker? No. When Bryant wrote 
‘*To a Waterfowl’’ did he think of 
the woodpecker? He did not. 

Yet the woodpecker is a noble 
bird. Until now we have esteemed 
him only as a target for Dick Me- 
Lean and other marksmen to shoot 
at. Yet the woodpecker is a wise 
bird also. He believes that the 
world owes him a living and he is 
right on the spot with his bill to 
eollect it. He well might be emu- 
lated by the retail lumber dealer. 
When he is out collecting he comes 
right to the point. 

But at last the woodpecker is be- 
ing recognized. Foresters say he is 
the only thing that will save some 
of the timber on our western re- 
serves from the beetle. The wood- 
pecker is an enemy of all kinds of 
borers. 


A to Izzard. 


Cap-a-pie. 


First to last. 
Tree to trade. 








A COMMON CARRIER. 


Beginning to end. 


Cellar to garret. 
Coast to Coast. 
Cover to cover. 
Dan to Beersheba. 


Consomme to demi tasse. 
Genesis to Revelation. 
Siegel Cooper’s to Marshall Field’s. Sublime to the ridiculous. 
Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 


eT a EE eS 
fo BREE RE Ee 


Father Winter is doing his Christmas 
slopping early. 


Our idea of nothing to get excited 
about: 

Salome. 

Three-cushion billiards. 

Dr. Cook. 

Anything. 


In West Virginia a night watch- 
man took three young women for a 
ride on the sawmill carriage. The 
carriage ran away, but about $2,000 
will fix up the mill. Here is a new 
brand of joy-ride of which few peo- 
ple had thought before. It has one 
great advantage. The pedestrian is 
comparatively safe. 

Meanwhile you can’t blame the 
carriage. It was simply carried 
away by the young ladies, 


Celebrated Alpha to Omegas. 
Front to back. 
Grave to gay. 
Head to foot. 
Jest to earnest. 
Least to the greatest. 
Lively to severe. 
Log to pile. 
Maine to California. 
Youth to age. 
John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. 
Log cabin to White House. 


Pit to dome. 
Pole to pole, 
Soup to nuts. 
Start to finish. 
Sunrise to sunset. 
Tackle to tackle. 
Tip to tip. 

Top to bottom. 


X 
When the woodpecker gets through [aa er 
with the fir- and spruce-borers there PL ong jee 
are others on which we wish he 


would get busy. There is the life On 
insurance borer and the I-want-to- it 
tell-you-a-new-story borer and the 
I-just-dropped-in borer. There is the 

borer who wants to try out his stuff Sy 
on the other fellows on the paper, 
and a few more. 

‘ The woodpecker has a Great Work 
before him. Let’s encourage him all 
we can. 






A TAP LINE. 
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TALKS ON LIVE TOPICS. 


ARBITRATION IN ASSOCIATION WORK. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Relative to arbitration as a means of adjusting controversies, 
our association, three years ago, adopted bylaws obliging 
our members to arbitrate all differences between themselves 
and we have had so much success that we advocate this 
question whenever we have an opportunity. 

When the first meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress was held at Minneapolis in June, 1908, one of our 
delegates made a motion, which was accepted by the con- 
gress, that “arbitration methods should be employed when- 
ever possible in the settlement of all matters in dispute.” 
This ruling means so much in association work. I believe 
controversies can be handled successfully by boards of arbi- 
tration appointed in different sections of the country. I 
believe we should not burden one committee with this line 
of work unless the Lumbermen’s Congress was financially 
to maintain a competent board of five men at a salary that 
would warrant their following no other profession. 

In the last three years we have handled a great many 
disputes between coast shippers and eastern buyers and have 
not had much trouble in getting the boards of arbitration 
appointed in each case, a definite board not having been de- 
cided upon. If a retailer makes a complaint to the secre- 
tary of his association that, in his opinion, a certain whole- 
saler or manufacturer did not treat him right, the secre- 
tary should take the matter up immediately with the secre- 
tury of the wholesaler’s or manufacturer’s association and 
arrange for an arbitration board to be appointed. Of course, 
it would be understood that as soon as an eastern retailer 
made a complaint, he would agree to arbitrate, and the 
wholesaler or manufacturer should agree to do likewise. The 
buyer and seller then could each appoint a lumberman at a 
convenient point between the two ends of the line, and 
these two gentlemen could appoint a third, if the case was 
very heavy, and the three referees could meet when con- 
venient. If it was a light case, they could handle the affair 
by correspondence, which would save considerable time and 
expense. . 

I am not speaking from a theoretical standpoint when I 
say the foregoing, but from our practical and successful 
experience. I know that the secretaries of a great many 
retailers’ associations will vouch for my taking the matter 
up with them a number of times the last three years. I be- 
lieve the first step should be to urge all the associations to 
amend their bylaws in some way to make arbitration cne 
of the most prominent features of their work. After this 
was done the secretaries would have less work and less 
trouble to induce their members to settle their controversies 
in this friendly manner. 

Several months ago I concluded that the time was draw- 
ing near when some enthusiasm should be worked up in re- 
gard to this question, so wrote a paper on the subject and 
sent it to the officers of the different association in the 
United States, and I have received many encouraging replies. 

F. D. BECKER, 
Secretary Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 





MERITS OF THE CODE OF ETHICS. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: You 
ask my views of a communication signed “Illinois Retailer” 
in your issue of November 26. It is a most difficult task to 
combat a lot of statements and conclusions which carry so 
many absurdities on their face in the endeavor to decry the 
“code of ethics” and especially that section referring to the 
principle of arbitration, which “Illinois Retailer’ charac- 
terizes as something new in business relations when he asks: 
“If arbitration be a good thing, why has it not been adopted 
for lo! these many centuries?’ answering his own question 
by the statement that, “it has been known as a means of 
procedure since legal action was establisbed.’’ He is cor- 
rect; it has been recognized as an effectual way of secur- 
ing justice between two honest men each of whom is less 
imbued with a sense of his own immaculate judgment than 
with a desire to do justice to his fellow. No honest man 
will refuse to accord to others the strict justice which he 
demands for himself and to arrive at which is justice be- 





tween man and man by the quickest and least expensive 


method. Your correspondent asserts that ‘Arbitration is 
the virtual submission of his business to the control of 
others, a surrender of a manly independence of thought and 
action.” But what of the man who receives the goods of 
another and arbitrarily fixes his own price upon the prop- 
erty and refuses to listen to any suggestions from the seller 
as to the injustice of the absorption of his property? The 
position of ‘Illinois Retailer,” as I understand it, is that, 
the goods in question being in his possession, it is his pre- 
rogative to keep them upon his own estimate of their value. 
The shipper, on the contrary, claims that he has some rights 
which should be respected. Is it honest for the buyer to 
say you must come 2,000 miles at an expense of two or 
three hundred dollars to prove your claim in a court of law 
when the amount involved is perchance but one-tenth of 
what it costs to prove the claim, when honest men can be 
found with but a minimum of expense who are fully capable 
of judging as to the merits of the claim of each of the con- 
testants—better in fact than can an ordinary court and 
jury? 

“Tllinois Retailer” begs the question when he asks: “How 
many men would waive their constitutional right to trial by 
jury if the title to their homes or their defense for a capital 
offense were involved?’ No such questions are associated 
in the proposition to arbitrate the comparatively trivial dif- 
ferences which arise in the lumber trade, which are confined 
in a majority of cases to the question of a shipper’s prop- 
erty being confiscated without trial by judge or jury. If all 
dealers were as immaculately honest in intent and practice 
as “Illinois Dealer” evidently believes himself to be, there 
would be no need of arbitration, court or jury; but suppose 


that “Illinois Retailer’ sold a car of shingles which his 
customer decided had cost him too much, either in price or 
quality, and that he felt warranted in retaining $20 or $50 
with a positive refusal to entertain any proposition for a 
settlement short of a suit at law, which would call “IIli- 
nois Retailer’ to make a journey of 2,000 miles with a 
month’s expense and loss of time, when an equally equitable 
settlement could with little delay or expense be arrived at 
through the intervention of three intelligent and unbiased 
friends—would he consider the buyer as a fair business man 
who refused to employ every means in his power to arrive 
at a settlement just to both parties? If the decision under 
arbitration did not suit him, he still has the right to appeal 
to the courts. 

Are there no honest men in the community in which ‘Re- 
tailer’’ resides, or in the range of his business acquaintance, 
with whom he would feel confidence to submit a disputed 
question of ethics or justice and be glad of an assurance 
from their decision that he had taken the right view him- 
self or, on the other hand, to know that he had made a 
mistake and that justice was with the other party? I 
could not credit a man with honest intent who was so “set” 
in his own opinion that he could not accord justice to the 
opinions of others even when adverse to his own. 

It always has been supposed that in the matter of a dis- 
pute between two parties there was always two sides to the 
question. “Illinois Retailer,’”’ however, seems to doubt the 
truth of this assertion, and apparently thinks that there 
can not be any question of his right to settle an account 
according to his own judgment regardless of the interests or 
claim of the other party. It seems to me that he is too in- 
telligent a man to assume such an arbitrary conclusion and, 
I should hope, too honest to wrap himself in a cloak of 
egotism which assumes that his opinions are not subject to 
revision. 

And again I must take the liberty of combating the asser- 
tion that the “code of ethics” is or was a manufacturers’ 
diction. The committee which recommended it was as nearly 
an equal representative body of retailers as of manufac- 
turers. It was unanimously adopted by a body representing 
a majority of the retailers’ associations; it has been sub- 
mitted for discussion and revision to and has been approved 
by the annual meetings of nearly, if not every one of the 
retail associations. So far as there being “thousands” of 
retailers who have expressed open condemnation of the 
code, it is strange that “Illinois Retailer’? should be the 
only one in Illinois who has expressed that condemnation 
in a way to come to my knowledge as secretary of the state 
association. 

If “Illinois Retailer’ were acquainted with the routine 
duties of the state secretary, his honest heart would cry out 
for the necessity of a common code of ethics for the guid- 
ance of men whose views of business comity or obligation 
are so far out of line with good business practice as to be 
laughable, if not so seriously affecting their own credit and 
that of those with whom they have dealings. This condi- 
tion is not wholly confined to ignorant and uneducated re- 
tailers; there are many brokers and shippers who think 
themselves warranted in establishing a code of their own, 
regardless of commercial principles or commercial honor. 

The Bureau of Commerce and Labor, and that of Justice, 
are constantly busy in ferreting out the ‘“get-rich” swindlers 
who use the mails to defraud the people with mining and 
other deceptive schemes and make no bones about publish- 
ing their names and the facts. This may perhaps be con- 
sidered a black list, but it is a needful concomitant of the 
government for safeguarding the people. 


If an irresponsible shipper sends a lumber dealer a bill 
of lading of a car of lumber with draft to be accepted and 
placed in banker’s hands, hoping for an acceptance and con- 
sequent liability of payment before the car arrives, and, as 
in a recent case, the car proves to be a lot of culls not 
worth the freight, is it not the duty of all who may know 
the facts to give warning to their neighbors lest they, too, 
be caught in the neatly arranged trap? Such notice is not 
blacklisting, or, if so, is warranted. So also, on the other 
hand, in a case where an irresponsible wouldbe dealer, with 
office in his hat, manufactures a bill of lading and obtains 
an advance on a suppositious shipment, is it blackmail to 
send his name kiting down the lines of manufacturers and 
retailers as a swindler? So, also, with a buyer who makes 
a practice of rejecting shipments without examination of 
the goods but, for the reason of a declining price; would 
it be unethical or illegal for the shipper to warn other ship- 
pers of such practices? The associations, retail or whole- 
sale, have no custom of socalled “black listing,’ but I am 
free to say that cases have come to my knowledge in which 
I have been sorely tempted to disclose publicly the names of 
gross offenders on both sides of the lines, in the interest 
of honorable dealing and honest dealers. For my part I 
can conceive of no valid objection to the principle of arbi- 
tration except from those who would prefer to submit a 
dispute to an ignorant jury, perchance picked up in the 
saloon, and possessing no practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, rather than to three men of character who un- 
derstand the laws and customs applicable to the case and 
who will render a decision based upon law and custom which 
in their opinion would be just to both parties. 

My intercourse with the retailers of Illinois and of several 
other states warrants my saying that “Illinois Retailer” 
simply represents his own individuality (as did the three 
tailors who signed themselves ‘We, the people of England’) 
in his statement that “The code is opposed by thousands of 
retailers who are absolutely opposed to a code of any kind.” 
On the contrary, I have found the great body of retailers to 
be in accord with any plan which made for honest dealing 
and who find in the code an assurance as to what is recog- 
nized custom upon points which had previously been open 
to question. 


Time and space do not permit of a review at this time 
of.the German laws on arbitration, a superficial glance at 
which, as they appear in your columns, present some objec- 
tionable features as well as some commendable ones in their 
application to the trade of this country. 

As to the matter of “Terms of Sale,” I see little prospect 
of the adoption of any universal code regulations, beyond 
Section 6, which provides or assumes that the buyer has 
named the terms he desires at the time of giving the order, 
und that in accepting the order the seller accepts the terms 
und is bound by them. If a dealer has failed to specify 
the terms which he desires when making the contract, he is 
subject to the terms usually named by the seller in the 
<mall print of the contract, which, as in an insurance policy, 
it is hoped he has not read but which is there to hold him 
to a much stricter obligation than he is likely to hold the 
shipper to on time deliveries. Make your terms when you 
give the order; if the shipper objects, it is his privilege 
to turn down the order if he wishes. 

GurorGe W. HorcHKISss. 





TRADE ONLY FAIR. 


May, W. Va., Nov. 30.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We find the lumber trade in what we might call a fair con 
dition only. The demand for hardwoods is quite good and 
prices are very unsatisfactory. The demand for spruce is just 
fair and prices for same are very unsatisfactory. The prices 
on spruce lumber have been considerably off and very much 
unsettled for some time past. We, however, are of the opinion 
that this condition is due largely to the fact that twe of 
the largest manufacturers of West Virginia spruce seem to 
make all kinds of different prices for their lumber, or, in 
other words, have been making about as many different prices 
as they have different customers, which of course has a 
strong tendency to bring an unsettled and very unsatis- 
factory business condition. In addition to this the demand 
tor spruce has not been strong and as a result the spruce 
trade has not been what we would like to see it. We, how- 
ever, recently notice an increase in the amount of spruce 
inquiries, which is a favorable indication, and we are in 
hopes that the condition that has been existing in this line 
may improve. GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 





EXPORT SITUATION STATIONARY. 


MoBILE, ALA., Nov. 29.—The export situation has not 
changed very much in the last sixty days. Freights are 
just as firm as they were and there is no tendency on the 
part of buyers to advance their ideas to meet the changed 
conditions on this side. It is just simply a question of who 
can hold out the longest as to whether freights will con- 
tinue to hold up or buyers advance their ideas, but we think 
it would be very detrimental to the trade if the freight mar- 
ket broke just at present, as it would tend to make prices on 
the other side still lower, which would be very bad indeed. 

CHICcCAGO-GULF Export LUMBER COMPANY. 





SHINGLES AS ROOFING, AND SHINGLE PRICES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: I have read with interest the two articles on the 
shingle situation in your issue of November 19. It seems 
to me that the situation as set forth is correct, with the 
exception that you speak of the break in prices being $1.25. 
it should be 35 cents during the period covered by the 
chart. Undoubtedly the use of roofing has had mucli to 
do with the break in the price of shingles, especially low 
grades. A good building, either a barn or house, should 
not be roofed with patent roofing, not only for the sake of 


cconomy in the long run but for the appearance of the build- 
ing. I have yet to see a prepared roofing that presents an 
attractive appearance and it is an abomination on the roof 
of a dwelling house. The shingle is not only more artistic 
in appearance, but it will outlast any roofing made sufli- 
ciently long to warrant the increase in cost, where tliere 1S 


any increase. Patent roofing in order to last must be well 
taken care of and from time to time repainted with aspialt 
or similar material, otherwise it will deteriorate quickly. 
There are many reasons for the instability of the prices 
of shingles. Roofing is one, but the most important reason 
is the speculation in shingles, brought about by the custom 
of western banks advancing money on bills of lading, 2)!ow- 
ing wholesalers to buy stock and put it in transit wit an 
investment of practically nothing; and the further bad 
policy of railroad companies at Minnesota Transfer taking 
these shipments and carrying freight indefinitely unti! they 
are shipped out. This they have done at a charge 9 !ess 
than the cost to themselves. This is the source °t the 
whole trouble. A man with $2,000 or $3,000, while allowing 
the bank to carry his account and the railroad company his 
freight, can acquire a considerable amount of shingles and 
speculate in them. People operating in this way nearly 
always, on account of their small capital, are easily alarmed 
at either an advance or decline in prices. If the market 
looks weak they will dump their stock rapidly and without 
vegard to prices. If they think the market will be stronger 
they bid the buying price up to an unnatural level, with a 
result that is disastrous to the stable value of the stock. 
With the elimination of the transit privilege and the stop- 
page by the western banks of discounting bills of cae 
the business would be the same as any other lumber m 
merchandise business. The manufacturers would keep = 
stock in their yards until sold. The market would ben 
therefore, be flooded periodically with a surplus of — 
which must be sold to save unloading and storage ype oo" 
Furthermore, the retail dealers would be much better su re 
by a stable market. It is unsatisfactory to them to buy ia 
the present basis. They never know whether they are buy or 
at the bottom or not; they are forced to speculate more 


less in shingles when, as a rule, they prefer not to do 80. 
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I have always felt that this was the solution of the prob- 
lem. H. B. Waits LuMBmR COMPANY. 

[The typographical error in the editorial referred to 
made it appear that the price of clears had fallen off 
$1.25, while reference to the accompanying table showed 
the correct amount to be 35 cents. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not disposed to question 
-the value of the better grades of prepared roofings, as 
their adaptability under certain conditions has been 
demonstrated beyond question. As to the cheap roof- 


ings with which the country is flooded, it is only neces- 
sary to ask anyone who has given them a trial to learn 
that they invariably are unsatisfactory.—EbpITors. | 





CARRYING FULL STOCKS. 


PirrsBuRG, PA., Nov. 18.—While the market has not been 
especially active in the last few months, we have, never- 
theless, found sufficient business to move a fair amount of 
stock. Personally, we are carrying in excess of the usual 


amount of stock at our various mills, as we are !ooking for 
better conditions a little later, although as far as we have 
been able to judge most of the mills have only ordinary 
stocks, or stocks a little below the usual amounts that they 
carry. We are hopeful for better conditions after the first 
of the year and for this reason are not making an especially 
active effort to move what we have on hand, in excess of 
our ordinary cutting. Prices are averaging only fair. 
hb. H. STONER, secretary and treasurer. 
Flint, Erving & Stoner Company. 





VIEWS OF RETAILERS. 


Association Creates Better Understanding. 

West WINFIELD, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: ‘Trade is not suffering to any great extent from 
mail order houses, although these houses are actively work- 
ing up trade through correspondence. 

We believe that the association has had a tendency to 
create a better understanding between the wholesalers and 
retailers. We hear. very little concerning unethical prac- 
tices by manufacturers and wholesalers at this point. The 
trade outlook at present is good, especially on hemlock and 
North Carolina pine. 

We probably are using more cypress than formerly. We 
handle prepared roofings of several grades and do not con- 
sider any of them, except the very best and highest priced 
roofings, a substitute for shingles, and very little of these 
roofings are sold as substitutes. They are used mostly for 
cheap temporary roofs. Our present stock is about normal. 

G. S. WEEKS. 





‘*Building Operations Large.’’ 

CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 30.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
More building permits, and of a large valuation have been 
taken out this last year than ever before, yet the dealers 
of this city have not secured all of this trade, it being 
divided with out-of-town jobbers who are willing to sell 
to the consumer and with small yards that are within haul- 
ing distance of Canton. We have people here who go to 
Chicago and Cleveland to buy their sash, doors and inside 
tinish, so that, on the whole, while the building operations 
have been large, the established retail dealers have not 
secured what they should, and it has not been because of 
high prices in this market, for the prices for which lumber 
has sold at retail has been lower than for a number of years. 
We have handled prepared roofing for a number of years 
with very satisfactory results. We have, however, never 
tried to sell the cheaper quality in this line. 

The outlook for building operations the coming year as 
viewed from this range indicates that considerable work 
will be done. Stocks are at least normal, but we believe 
we might say that the trade generally is carrying more 
stock than a year ago. O. H. BACHTEL, 

President, The Bachtel Lumber Company. 





Harmony in Trade. 

Jackson, Micu., Nov. 30.—Editors AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: The mail order competition, as far as the contracting 
trade is concerned, is very small. The contractors in gen- 
eral at some time or another have essayed to do business 
with them, but having once tried their material they have 
quit and have since confined their buying to the home deal- 
ers. However, the people who buy their own material and 
who are only building the once, still continue to try them— 
usually to their grief. 

In this state there has been harmony for several years 
between the various elements of the trade. 

We do not hear of unethical practices as much as for- 
merly. When we do the wholesaler is generally inclined to 
plead ignorance, or to lay the blame on the credit agencies, 
who are by no means careful enough in listing the legitimate 
dealers. 

The trade outlook seems to be very fair. Many jobs are 
just being started for winter work. 

We endeavor to keep down the varieties of woods we are 
ybliged to handle because of the duplication of stocks. 
‘ypress is largely taking the place of white pine and poplar 
vith us. 

We handle prepared roofings and find our trade increasing 
nd with a tendency to use the better grades. People no 
mger want the cheapest. 

Our stock at present is a little below normal, owing to a 
arge fall trade. 

We are not of the opinion that the retailer is getting any 
iore profit than he should, considering the investment and 
1e risks incurred. But for a larger volume of business, this 
‘ar would have seen a curtailment in profit with us. This 
: due to the higher wage scale and the increase in the cost 


f horses and their keep. 
CorWIN LUMBER COMPANY. 





Conditions Good. 

SycaMorg, Itu., Dec. 2.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
(he mail order competition and poaching evils are still with 
is, as they always have been, and we do not see much 
change in the situation in this regard, and we still believe 
that a continuation of the policy we have employed in the 
past—that of eternal vigilance—is the only way to keep this 
competition out, and wherever we have any knowledge of a 
threatened invasion of this kind we always make low figures 
to get the business, believing this to be the best way of 
keeping it out. 

We believe that the association is working in the right 
direction, and aituough it seems as if it were doing little, 
still we believe that a better feeling exists now than ever 
existed before. 

We do not hear of any new poachers and an occasional 
one gets into the “band wagon.” 

We seldom have any large trade prospects before us, but 
we think that conditions are good in northern Illinois, and 


we always have a uniform and steady trade, and are not 


disturbed by the lack of building prospects at any time. 

We are continually using new woods and side lines, such 
as roofing, and while it enlarges our stock somewhat, we 
believe that by so doing more dollars are run up at the end 
of the year. 

We do not see that prepared roofings make any difference 
with our sale of shingles, as most of it is used on flat 
roofs, where it would be impossible to lay shingles. 

Our stocks at all of our yards are more complete than 
usual at this time of the year, and the lumber trade has 
been stopped short by the early approach of cold weather. 

HoLcoMB-DUTTON LUMBER COMPANY. 





Trade About the Same as Last Year. 

NILES, MicH., Dec. 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We suffer somewhat from mail order competition and similar 
evils, and always will, but not to any great extent. 

We consider that the associations have brought about in- 
creased harmony and a better understanding between the 
different elements of the trade. We believe that about the 
same degree of unethical practices between manufacturers 
and wholesalers exists as did a year ago. 

Trade is about the same as last year and does not vary 
much, for the town has no large growth and there is no 
crazy over-building. 

We are handling most of the standard woods and are not 
increasing the scope of our stock to any great extent. Our 
stock is about up to normal. CARMI R. SMITH. 





‘*Competition Fierce.’’ 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Dec. 1.—Editors AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: We have very little trouble with mail order 
competition from the West. As a rule the wholesalers of 
North Tonawanda are very careful to respect the rights of 
retail dealers in this city and nearby towns, but we are 
sorry to say that the wholesale dealers and manufaeturers 
of Buffalo are not as careful as they ought to be, as they 
both wholesale and retail in the city of Buffalo, and do 
not always stay at home. 

We wish at this time to express our appreciation of the 
retailers’ association of the state of New York, We cer- 
tainly would be in a bad position if it were not for our 
association. Our only regret is that our association is not 
as forceful as it might be. 

Trade conditions in this section of the country are not 
quite as good as they were a yeur ago, although our busi- 
ness has increased about 25 percent during the last year. 

We stick to hemlock and western pine as much as possible 
and do not make it a practice to introduce any new woods 
into this market, although we have been obliged to do so 
in some cases. 

We do not handle prepared roofing. We do not believe 
that the shingle trade is affected very much by these roof- 
ings, as prepared roofings are used principally on cheap and 
small buildings. 

Our stock of lumber is about normal for this time of the 
year. 

We believe that the retail lumber dealer is abused when 
accused of getting too much profit. The retailer must han- 
dle almost as much lumber as the wholesaler in order to 
make a decent living. The retailer in this section who makes 
5 percent net on his sales is doing extremely well, and we 
would be on the road to wealth if we could get profits of 5 
percent on all our sales. Competition among retailers in 
this section is fierce. Even at the close margin figured 
above I only get about one order out of ten estimates 
figured on, and very frequently I have known of figures 
made to contractors which averaged lower than cost for the 
articles called for. In such cases we suspect that our com- 
petitors are putting in inferior goods, which, of course, 
will only make such competition good for a short time. 
However, we look forward to a good trade next year with 
better conditions prevailing.. W. G. PALMER. 








**Outlook for Trade Fair.’’ 


Cerro GorpDo, ILL., Dec. 2.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have had no mail order competition during the 
last year. It is our belief that there has been less harmony 
among the various elements of the trade the last two years 
than before. 

We have noticed practically no difference as regards un- 
ethical practices on the part of manufacturers and whole- 
salers. The outlook for trade is fair as far as we can see. 
We are using more hardwoods than formerly, but otherwise 
stocks are about the same. We find prepared roofing a 
very poor substitute for shingles. The-trade is leaving felt 
roofing and taking soft iron well galvanized instead. 

Present stocks will be above normal when we receive 
material for which rush orders were placed during the busy 
season. 

As to profits we find in the six or seven yards that my 
brothers’ and I are interested in that profits have been 
steadily decreasing. In several instances they have run 
below 8 percent and last year one of our best yards yielded 
het returns of but 4 percent on the money actually invested. 
Farmers are very prosperous and this has led to many un- 
usual expenditures and calls for extended credits. 

B. F. Hurr. 


‘*Trade Outlook Very Good.’’ 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 2.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The mail order house cuts very little figure, the only trouble 
we have being with some unscrupulous yellow pine manu- 
facturer who sells direct to the contractor. The Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is a very efficient one 
and we believe that the association has been a great benefit 
to the retail trade. We hear but very little of unethical 
practices now. 

The trade outlook for spring, owing to the large growth 
of Detroit, is very good. It will look a whole lot better if 
the railroads come actively into the market this winter. 

We are handling more redwood, western spruce and red 
cedar than we did a year ago, but do not handle prepared 
roofings. Our present stocks are about normal. Our margin 
of profit is smaller this year than last, although we have 
done more business than in 1907 but we have. made a great 
deal less money. W. A. C. MILLER ComPANy. 





Trade Outlook Only Fair. 

Derroit, Micu., Dec. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN : 
Mail order competition is growing stronger every day and 
small imitators of the big houses are coming in. The asso- 
ciations have been and are of money value to the dealers. 
There does not seem to be as much unethical practice as 
formerly, although the manufacturers and wholesalers are 
as anxious as ever for business. The associations are 
watching them, however, and they find it pays to be good. 

The outlook for trade is only fair. Gum is winning its 
way in the finish field and cypress has come to stay “with 
both feet.” 

The big city yards do not handle prepared roofings to any 
extent. Our stock at present is bigger than normal and 
we believe that prices are going up—when? 

: H. LEONARD WILTON, 


President and General manager Grace Harbor Lumber Com- 
pany. 





‘*Prospects Not Very Good.’’ 

LAFAYETTE, IND., Dec. 3.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Our trade has not suffered in the least from mail order 
competition that I know of. The association I think is a 
good thing to bring about harmony, but as to what extent 
I can hardly say. So far as I am concerned I have no 
complaint to make against the manufacturers or whole- 
salers. 

Prospects for the trade in this vicinity are not very good. 
We are introducing new woods in our stock. Regarding 
prepared roofing will say that we are handling quite a 
large amount of it and for cheaper buildings it makes a 
very good substitute for shingles. 

Our stock at present is above normal. As to the retailer 
making more than his share of profit will say that I think 
this is a mistake, but this year will compare favorably 
with the last two years. Ep. MuNGER LUMBER COMPANY. 





‘*Trade Only Fair.’’ 

SouTH OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 5.—Editors AMPRICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: We are doing business at this point with very 
little interference from mail order houses and similar com- 
petition. 

We believe that the associations have done a great deal 
of good to the trade and that at least 75 percent of the 
increased harmony brought about between the different ele- 
ments of the trade is due to the efforts of the associations. 
We do not hear as much about unethical practices between 
manufacturers and wholesalers as we did a year ago. 

Trade in this section of the country is only fair. We 
are not introducing any new woods at this time. We con- 
sider that not over 2 percent of the shingle trade is affected 
by the prepared roofings. Our present stock is a little 
lower than normal. 

E. H. HowLanp LuMBer & Coat CoMPANY. 


‘*Trade Is Good.’’ 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, Dec. 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In our locality we do not suffer to any great extent 
from the mail order houses. This may be due somewhat to 
the fact that this is a large credit community. In the course 
of ten years we have figured three times against mail order 
houses and know of but one house in this county which 
was bought that way. 

We believe that association work has created a better 
feeling among the wholesalers and manufacturers. They 
are, as a rule, fair and considerate and we feel that they 
are more so than formerly. 

We believe that unethical practices by manufacturers and 
wholesalers are less prevalent than they were a year ago 
in this section of the country. 

Trade is good here at this time, but we are not able at 
this time to say whether or not business will continue as 
large in volume. We are carrying the usual number of 
woods carried by the average wholesaler, but are not adding 
any new woods nor increasing the scope of our stock at 
this time. 

We handle a line of prepared roofings and these have 
affected our shingle trade to some extent. 

Our stock now in the yards is about normal for this time 
of the year. H. 8S. ADAaMs LuMBER COMPANY. 
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TAPLINE HEARING BEGUN. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Signifies Its Determination to Go to the Bottom of the Question—Burden 
of Proof Thrown Largely on Originating Carriers—Physical Properties of Lumber Roads 
Factor—Duration of Proceedings Not Determined. 


an Important 


[Special telegram to the "AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 7.—Wednesday proved a day 
of unrest for the tapline people assembled here and was 
devoted to speculation and conferences. Separate meet- 
ings were held by the attorneys for the shortline and 
trunkline interests. The Southern Short Line Association 
also held a meeting. These meetings culminated in a 
general meeting at 9 o’clock in the evening. The pro- 
seedings of this body did not effect a clearing of the 
uncertainty. Rumors of all kinds were rife throughout 
the day. Every possibility and contingency has been 
thoroughly canvassed by the several hundred persons in 
attendance. William N. Barran, president of the Short 
Line association, presided at the evehing meeting. Judge 
E. H. Farrar, of New Orleans, as chairman of the Short 
Line attorneys’ committee submitted a report and stated 
that the subeommitee had met the attorneys of the trunk 
lines ‘‘for the purpose of ascertaining their attitude 
toward the tap lines. First, we found that all of them, 
even the Santa Fe railway, are opposed to the commission 
taking up the question raised in the intervening peti- 
tion filed by the Kirby Lumber Company, et al., asking 
for a general reduction of the lumber rate and asking 
for the cutting off of all tapline divisions. The commit- 
tee finding that the Santa Fe railway was not friendly 
to us asked counsel for that road to withdraw. We had 
a conference with the other counsel and their opinion is 
that each tap line must work out its tbwn salvation and 
that their position is entirely neutral; that they do not 
propose to do anything for or against us; that their 
position is one where they can not under the circum- 
stances act for or against us; that their activity would 
be detrimental to the tap lines. The second action taken 
was to appoint a steering committee to present to the 
commission a motion to strike out this intervention, which 
we consider impertinent to the issue between the tap lines 
and the trunk lines and which undertakes to open such 
a broad question that for the commission to give it 
proper examination it could not conclude the hearing 
within a reasonable time. Each one of the tap lines must 
show it is entitled to a proportion of the through rate.’’ 

William A. Glasgow, of Philadelphia, Pa.; was ap- 
pointed chairman of the steering committee. J. B. White 
asked for an explanation of the offensive and defensive 
neutrality of the railroads and Mr. Riddle explained that 
no order had been issued by the commission, but that 
the cancelations had been filed by the railroads under 
threat of criminal prosecution. F. R. Pierce asked if the 
owners present had compiled lists of independent ship- 
pers on the tap lines and nearly all present said they 
had. The meeting adjourned to conjecture further pend- 
ing the opening of the hearing on Thursday morning. 


THE HEARING OPENED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. ] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 8.—The hearing of the tap- 
line cases opened at New Orleans Thursday morning 
with about 300 men representing all interests concerned 
in the hearing present. 

A motion was offered on behalf of all the short lines 
to strike out all of the petition of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Company et al. except the charge that the rate di- 
visions are in violation of the second and third sections 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce. It offered as a rea- 
son that an attempt to have the commission at this 
time consider all lumber rates from Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas would be entirely impracticable and was en- 
tirely outside of the direct scope of the inquiry. 

Commissioner Harlan declined to pass upon the motion 
at this time, but stated that it would be referred to the 
whole commission, 

Counsel Pierce, of the Rock Island railway, stated that 
he understood the Texas lumbermen having no divisions 
or allowances wished a corresponding reduction of their 
own rates to equalize the rate received by shippers own- 
ing taplines and wished only general rates considered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose 
of adjusting this compensatory feature in the Texas 
rates. He did not understand that they wished to attack 
all lumber rates or open up the entire subject and the 
railroad counsel were not prepared at this time for 
such action. 

William A. Glasgow, counsel for the Butler County 








railroad, stated that he understood the questions in- 
volved in the present hearing to be as follows: 

First, the reasonableness of the rates produced by 
action of the railroads in canceling the divisions. 

Second, the question as to whether or not the short- 
line railroads were rightfully entitled to the divisions 
which had been canceled and to a restoration of them 
by the commission and lying at the threshold of that 
question as to whether the short lines were or were not 
legitimate common carriers. 

On the first point he maintained the burden of proof 
would fall on the trunk line railroads. The burden of 
proof as to the other points would fall in general upon 
the short lines and specifically as to the individual in- 
stances would fall upon the individual ‘shortline road. 

Commissioner Harlan on this point ruled that the in- 
quiry had to do only with the actual facts surrounding 
the operation and physical condition of the lumber roads 
and that the commission expected at the present hearing 
to develop a complete record which would enable it to 
pass upon the general question in the case of each par- 
ticular road and finally dispose of the matter. He stated 
that there would be no question considered at this hear- 
ing as to the reasonableness of any rate except in so far 
as might be necessary in equalizing the rates where they 
were not so by reasons of the divisions or by the can- 
celation of the divisions. 

Commissioner Harlan was asked to give some indica- 
tion of the order in which the cases of the individual 
roads would be called and he replied that this would have 
to be taken up later and asked if the Red River & Gulf 
railroad was ready to present its case at this time. Coun- 
sel for the road asked for time until the beginning of 
the afternoon session. 

Commissioner Harlan then called upon the Malvern & 
Freeo Valley railroad, and Henry M. Armistead stated 
that the case of the Malvern & Freeo Valley railroad 


was not before the commission on any complaint except * 


such as had already been presented and partly adjudi- 
cated in court. He stated its divisions were protected 
by contract and that it had secured a temporary in- 
junction. 

In the complaint of the Butler Couaty railroad before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and in one other 
complaint the Malvern & Freeo Valley railroad had been 
cited as defendant, but Mr. Armistead said he did not 
understand why this was done. It was explained to him 
that these two companies applied to rates promulgated 
by the southwestern traffic committee, and that in these 
socalled ‘‘Leland’’ tariffs appeared a list of concurring 
railroads, most of which were main line roads, but in- 
cluding also the Malvern & Freeo Valley railroad and 
some other short lines interested in the division. 

Mr. Armistead insisted that the Malvern & Freeo Val- 
ley railroad was represented to defend itself and to make 
denial to these citations. Nevertheless, Commissioner 
Harlan insisted on calling H. H. Foster to the stand 
and he conducted the examination, making the records 
show that the witness was called by the commission. 

This concluded the forenoon hearing, and upon recon- 
vening for the afternoon session the cases of the Red 
River & Gulf railroad and the Crittenden railroad were 
presented. 

In the afternoon session Special Examiner John H. 
Burchmore sat with Commissioner Harlan and he asked 
a few questions in addition to those asked by Commis- 
sioner Harlan. 

In behalf of the Texas intervenors, Counsel Coleman 
for the Santa Fe railway was the only railroad lawyer 
who took any prominent part in cross-examining the wit- 
ness, and it has been announced that the part to be 
played by the railroads during the hearing will be largely 
neutral. 

The examination of the witnesses went into all ques- 
tions of equipment, original cost, employees, accounting 
and the proportion of general ard sawmill traffic. The 
Malvern & Freeo Valley railroad owns the track front 
Waco to Landers, a distance of nine miles, and all the 
locomotives and cars. From Landers the lumber com- 
pany owns fifteen miles of logging railroad and con- 
ducts the logging and loading operations, leasing its 
equipment from the railroad. The railroad company 





sends its own locomotives over the logging railroad to 
bring out the loaded cars. The lumber company manu- 
factures the logs within a short distance from the ship- 
ping roads but under its tariffs it bills its lumber as 
originating at Landers with milling in transit privileges 
and getting a 3-cent division. 

J. S. Crowell, of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Com- 
pany, Longleaf, Ala., testified regarding the Red River 
& Gulf railroad, and during his examination was de- 
veloped the fact that the mill is logged entirely by the 
sawmill company’s tramway and separately owned log- 
ging equipment. Part of the haul, he said, is made over 
the roadbed of the incorporated road, for which track- 
age rental is paid. The incorporated railroad derives 
its entire revenue from this trackage contract and from 
the lumber products hauled from the saw mill at Long- 
leaf, La., over its lines to the shipping station at 
Lecompte, the junction point with three main lines. In 
addition, however, it also receives a division on lumber 
delivered to the main line at Longleaf, La. It handles 
the business of the sawmill company on the same basis 
as it does general* business and at the same rates, and 
maintains entirely separate funds and accounts. 

The Crittenden railroad, as shown by the testimony of 
president F, E, Stonebraker and General Manager J. R. 
Blair, runs from Earl, Ark., to the company’s saw mill, 
a distance of over two miles, and from there south to 
Heath, Ark., on the Rock Island railway, and that it is 
being built further south. This road gets a division of 
2 cents on interstate lumber shipped from the saw mill 
to the railroad junction, with the Iron Mountain & Earl 
railroad and with the Rock Island at Heath, Ark. The 
saw mill is the initial shipping point and there is no 
milling in transit privilege involved in the matter. The 
railroad serves six or seven other industries and has built 
spur lines to some of the plants which are located in a 
rapidly developing agricultural country. The saw mill 
furnishes only about 40 percent of its tonnage. 

It is considered probable that these three cases will 
be largely typical of conditions on many other lines. 

So far there has been no definite announcement as 
to the duration of the hearing here, but it is likely that 
Commissioner Harlan will sit for the rest of the week 
and that the hearing will then be continued by Examiner 
Burchmore, who may be assisted by W. C. Sanford, 
special examiner of accounts, who is also in attendance, 
but who, so far, has taken no part in the hearing. 





EXPORTERS COMPLAIN OF RATES. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 6.—Assistant Secretary 
Palmer, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
is preparing for submission to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the association’s complaint against Louisiav‘ 
roads over export lumber, log and stave rates. The mat 
ter will be heard by Special Examiner Boyle, of the 
commission, in this city, December 12. The association 
seeks to secure reduction of the export rates from points 
in Louisiana on the Iron Mountain, Kansas City Sout)- 
ern and other roads to New Orleans. Some years ago 
the Louisiana Railroad Commission fixed the local rate 
from the points in question at 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. The export rates range still from 14 to 15%» 
cents for the same haul. When the state commission ut 
dertook the reduce the latter rate the carriers succes: 
fully resisted in the courts, contending that the stat 
body had no jurisdiction of export rates. Since theu 
it has been hela in the federal courts of original jurisdic 
tion that stock for export could be shipped on loca! 
bills if shippers preferred, the carriers having no rig): 
arbitrarily to assess against it the higher rate. A cas° 
involving this question is still pending here and was 
recently argued on the report of a special master 1” 
chancery. It grew out of the Louisiana commission < 
undertaking to punish one of the carriers for disobeyins 
its orders by assessing the higher rate. The speci’ 
master upheld the commission’s view and the matter 
now under advisement by Judge Foster. Even if the 
right to ship export stock on local bills of lading be 
established past attack, exporters wishing to ship from 
the points in question on through lading bills will have 
to pay the higher rate, unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, after hearing their complaint, reduces it to 
a parity with the local rate. The service rendered is 
virtually the same whether the stock is billed locally to 
New Orleans or through to destination. Mr. Palmer will 
appear for the Exporters’ association, submitting both 
oral testimony and documentary evidence. It is believed 
the hearing can be concluded in a single day. 
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WaSHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—The case of the Southern 
Pacific Company and the Oregon & California Railroad 
Company vs. the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
expected to be reached by the United States Supreme 
Court during this week. Hon. Wade H. Elis, special 
assistant to the attorney general, and Luther M. Walter, 
counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
prepared a very able brief. 

The case is taken to the Supreme Court on appeal from 
the decree of the circuit court of the United States for 
the northern district of California, dismissing the bill 
of complaint of the railroads and sustaining the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect 
to rates for the carriage of certain grades of lumber 
from points in the Willamette valley, Oregon, to San 
Francisco. 

Briefly outlined, the facts are as follows: In 1899 the 
Southern Pacific and the Oregon & California railroads 
fixed a rate of $3.10 a ton for the transportation of all 
kinds of lumber from the Willamette Valley and Port- 
land to San Francisco and bay points. In 1903 the rate 
was advanced to $5 a ton, to be lowered again in 1904 
to $3.10; the reduction, however, applying to rough 
green fir lumber and lath only. In 1907 the rate was 
advanced to $5, and this took the matter to the commis- 
sion, with the result that in June, 1908, the rate was 
fixed by that body at a figure not to exceed $3.40 a ton 
for the transporting of green fir lumber and lath in 
carloads from points on the east bank of the Willamette 
and on the west bank south of Corvallis, and a rate not to 
exceed $3.65 on the west side of the river north of 
Corvallis to San Francisco and bay points. 

Against this order the railroads complain on the fol- 
lowing grounds. 

First—That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
without authority to fix any rates whatever. 


Second—That the commission did not establish the new 
rates because the old rate was unreasonable or because 
the new rates were reasonable, but because the railroads 
had promised and long maintained a lower rate; and 

Third—That the rates established by the commission are 
asserted by the railroads to be unreasonably low, unre- 
munerative, and even below the cost of service. 

In answer to the first objection the railroads contend 
that the interstate commerce act is unconstitutional in 
that it delegates legislative power to the commission ; 
unites in one body legislative, judicial and executive 
functions; imposes penalties so severe as to amount to 
a deprivation of property without due process of law; 
and finally, that the fixing of a rate is not a regulation 
of interstate commerce. The answer to that will be 


was 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT WILL HEAR WILLAMETTE VALLEY FREIGHT RATE CASE. 


that the validity of the interstate commerce act in all 
these particulars is fully sustained by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

With reference to the second objection, the position is 
taken that no expressions in the opinion of the commis- 
sion can be used to defeat its order if it is otherwise 
lawful; that the power of the commission to make an 
order reducing rates can not be affected by the fact 
that its order would also secure the establishment of rates 
which the railroads themselves were under moral obliga- 
tion to maintain, and it was the express finding of the 
commission that the rates as established by the com- 
mission were just and reasonable, and would afford fair 
return to the carriers. 

The statement that they do not afford a fair return 
to the railroads is merely an assertion by them, and 
there is no testimony in favor of such a statement. 


Will Ask Dismissal of Case. 


Before arguing the case the coniention will be made 
by counsel that this is a moot question, and should be 
dismissed, for the reason that the order of the com- 
mission involved expired August 15, 1910, two years 
after the order was made effective; or at the latest on 
October 15, two years from the postponed date at which 
the order was made to go into effect. Therefore, there is 
no order of the commission now in force, and nothing 
upon which the judgment of the court could operate. 

Various decisions of the courts are cited to show that 
the commission has the power to fix rates; and that 
Congress may confer upon a commission power to ascer- 
tain what rate as a maximum will be just and reason- 
able and to prescribe and enforce that rate; and further, 
that the power thus exercised by the commission does not 
constitute the usurpation of legislative or judicial func- 
tions, or unite in one body conflicting governmental au- 
thority, but consists merely in the ascertainment of facts 
upon which operates the general rule of Congress pre- 
scribing just and reasonable rates. 

It is conceded that if the commission should under- 
take to make an order fixing maximum rates solely 
upon the basis of facts irrelevant to the case at issue, it 
might be “contended that it was beyond its power. 
But where it appears that the rates fixed by the commis- 
sion were not only found to be just and reasonable, but 
that the commission found the rates established by the 
carrier to be unjust and unreasonable, if among the 
reasons given for its finding a wrong one should appear, 
the court will not set the order aside. ei 

From the evidence before the commission it appeared 


that the $5 rate was absolutely prohibitive of traffic 
in some cases and, therefore, amounted to a withdrawal 
of the transportation facilities. 
what a reasonable rate is, is what the railroads have 
been charging. It is never possible to ascertain with 
mathematical exactness what rate on a particular com- 
modity will pay the cost of transportation for that 
commodity together with a fair profit to the carrier. The 
best evidence of the reasonableness of a particular rate 
between two points often will be what the same or simi- 
lar commodities are carried for on other roads, or what 
the railroad whose rate is attacked has voluntarily 
charged in the past; although the voluntary establish- 
ment of a rate is not conclusive as to its reasonableness. 
But it ought not to be assumed that a carrier has volun- 
tarily performed an unremunerative service for years; 
therefore, a rate established and maintained by the rail- 
roads affords at least some indication of reasonableness 
and may properly be considered in any investigation of 
rates. 

The record shows that the commission heard volumi- 
nous testimony on the subject of the reasonableness of 
the rates, with relation to the cost of the service, the 
revenues of the carriers, and the charges for the trans- 
portation of similar commodities. - It further shows 
that the commission did not limit the basis of its order 
to the past conduct of the railroads, but, independently 
of any socalled estoppel, expressly found the $5 rate 
to be unreasonable and the rates prescribed to be 
reasonable. 

With reference to the assertion that the rates as 
established by the commission are unreasonable or below 
the cost of service, the circuit court said that the plead- 
ings, as last presented to the court, no longer raised 
that point, and the evidence shows that the railroads in- 
troduced no testimony whatever, either before the com- 
mission or the court below, which proved or tended to 
prove this allegation in their bill of complaint. In the 
final analysis of the case the issue really is that the 
rates fixed by the commission are so low as to constitute 
a deprivation of property. This assertion, however, 
was not accompanied by any proof. On the other hand, 
it was shown that out of 12,500 cars of lumber shipped 
out of the Willamette valley in 1907 only about 1,000 
were affected by the order of the commission, or that only 
about 8 percent of one commodity, out of all the business 
transacted by the companies, is affected by the order. 
Further, there is evidence tending to prove that the 
business of the roads has been increasingly prosperous 
under the rate prescribed by the commission, 





STRONG ARGUMENTS PRESENTED AGAINST PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—Much attention is being 
given to recent remarks by Judge S. H. Cowan, who 
represented the Texas cattle raisers and the National 
Live Stock Association at the advance rate hearing. He 
contends that the commission has no authority to con- 
sider whether the roads are entitled to more revenue as a 
general proposition. The inquiry made by the commis- 
sion, he declares, must be limited under the law to in- 
creases in rates specifically proposed by the roads. 
Should the commission decide that the roads are entitled 
to more revenue, he thinks, such a ruling would stand as 
a constant menace to shippers and would be taken ad- 
vantage of by the carriers every time it was necessary 
to justify a rate increase of any kind. If the commission 
does rule, as a general proposition, that the roads are 
entitled to more revenue, there will be only one course 
ypen to shippers, and that will be to induce Congress to 
nact a maximum rate law, providing that rates filed at 

certain time shall not be changed until shown to the 
-ommission to be unreasonable. 

Judge Cowan takes the position advanced by all attor- 

eys for thé shippers throughout the hearings on this 
‘uestion; namely, that the carriers have entirely failed to 
how any necessity for the proposed increases in rates. 

he gross earnings and net earnings of these roads have 

‘creased steadily for about ten. years. Settling of the 
country insures continuance of this increase. 


Answers Railroads’ Claim That Credit Is Impaired. 


Perhaps one of the best arguments advanced against the 
} roposed increases in rates is that of Clifford Thorne, 

insel for the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 

| state railroad commissioner-elect, in substance as 
follows: 


“he chief argument now urged by railway companies in 
favor of advanced rates, is the claim that their credit is 
impaired, and their securities are no longer attractive in- 
vestments. Practically the only proof of this situation 
which has been offered, has been the testimony that they 
could not market 4 — bonds at par. ie 

\re railroad securities an unattractive investment? Whois 
the best judge whether railroad securities are attractive or 
not? Unquestionably that man’ is the investor himself. 
There are a few facts about this subject of credit which 
can be conclusively established by the reports from the mar- 
ket places of the country for such securities. In order to 
make a fair comparison, I have compiled two representative 
lists of companies engaged in other public service and in- 
dustrial pursuits. One list embraces all street railway 
companies in the state of New York having an annual 
Operating revenue of more than $1,000,000; the second list 
embraces all bonds of all gas, electric light, telegraph, tele- 
Phone, street railway, industrial and manufacturing com- 
panies, whose bonds sold on the New York Stock Exchange 
during the first week of November, 1910, according to current 
published reports, and whose securities are described in 
Moody’s 1910 “Manual of Railway and Industrial Securities.” 

find that no 4 percent bonds have been issued since 1907 
*y any of these companies. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary companies with all their vast 
resources, have outstanding fifty-eight bonds, and accord- 
ing to the authority named above, every one of these is at 
a higher rate than 4 percent. 

a The sale of Massachusetts bonds has been on a basis in- 
icating a rise in their interest rate during the last ten 
years of approximately 1 percent. New York city 3%4’s 





sold as high as 104 in 1904, while the recent sale of $40,- 
VUU,000 was practically on a 4 percent basis. 

Inability to sell 4 percent bonds at par is no evidence 
whatever of bad credit. 

Bonds Trend Down, Stocks Up. 

I have compiled the market prices of all stocks and long 
time bonds of those companies which have attempted to 
make any showing in this case, and whose stocks have quo- 
tations on the New York Stock Exchange running back to 
1900. I find that the increase in the stock rates has been 
much greater than the decline in the bond rates. The best 
way to illustrate it is this: If you bought a thousand shares 
of stock in Michigan Central in 1900, and invested the same 
sum of money in Michigan Central 1940 4’s, then sold out 
at the average price of 1909, you would have gained $40,500 
on your stocks, and lost $5,736.50 on your bonds. If you 
had pursued the same course as to all thirty of these rail- 
roads, the loss on your investments in bonds would have 
been $161,833.99, and your gain on stocks $1,337,086. 
Stocks have risen much more rapidly than bonds have de- 
clined. For every dollar you would have lost in bonds, you 
would have gained $8 in stocks. 

If this commission desires to make it possible to sell this 
class of 4 percent bonds at par, it should commence at the 
other end. You will have to change the general financial 
situation, or change the supply of gold. Either one may be 
merely a temporary situation. If not, then regardless of 
what you do to these rates, you will find that this class of 
securities on a 4 percent basis will continue to sell below 
par, and at the same time, in the absence of a panic or 
other unforeseen circumstances, there is no _ substantial 
reason why the market prices of stocks of such active, well 
managed companies as refrain from stock dividends and 
stock allotments at par, will continue to advance, as they 
have, steadily, during the last ten years. 


Railroad Securities Command Higher Prices. 


I have compiled the market prices of all the bonds of tie 
railway companies making any appearance in this case and 
of all gas, electric light, telegraph, telephone, manufactur- 
ing, individual and street railway companies sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange during October, 1910, and re- 
ported in the “New York Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle,” and I find that the average market prices of all 4% 
percent, 5 percent and 6 percent railway bonds sold during 
that month exceeded the average market price of the bonds 
of all the other companies. Further, I find that, with only 
one exception, the average market price of railway 4 per- 
cent bonds during the same month was higher than the 
average of any other class of securities. In addition to 
that, I find that with only three exceptions, the average 
market prices of all railway bonds sold during that month 
were higher than the highest prices paid for the bonds of 
any industrial or public utility company. 

The bureau of labor has computed the relative prices of 
about 200 standard commodities at wholesale in the United 
States during the last twenty years. Adopting precisely the 
same method used by the bureau of labor, W. C. Mitchell, of 
the University of California, has ascertained the relative 
prices during the last twenty years on the stocks of forty 
representative American transportation companies, and of 
five representative express, steamship and telegraph com- 

anies. ‘These tables show that prices of commodities dur- 
ng the last ten years have advanced about 11 percent, ac- 
cording to the computations of the bureau of labor, and 
prices of the five express, ———- and telegraph com- 
panies advanced 64 per cent; while the prices of the stocks 
of the forty transportation companies advanced 106 percent. 

This reflects the common judgment of the investors of 
the nation upon the desirability of railroad securities, 
whether they are attractive or not, whether the railroad 
properties have kept pace with the prosperity of the rest 
of the country. This judgment is not expressed by an in- 
terested witness in a lawsuit, but in a far different and 
more effective manner; it is or by the action of men 
who go into their pockets and back up their judgment with 
hard cash. In conclusive terms these men have said in the 


RAIL RATE INCREASES. 


markets of the country that railroad securities, as a class, 
are more desirable today than they were five years ago, ten 
years ago, fifteen years ago, or twenty years ago. 


Physical Valuation and Capitalization. 


A common impression being industriously fostered by the 
railroad officials is that a physical valuation of the railroads 
in the United States would show a greater value than their 
present capitalization. The impression does not seem to be 
justified by the results of such physical valuations as have 
in fact been made. During recent years a large number of 
actual physical valuations have been made by five states; 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Texas, South Dakota and Washing- 
ton. We have been unable to secure the figures from Wash- 
ington, but even if we had them they would be of little 
significance in the present investigation. The following is 
a summary of the results in the other four states (the capi- 
talization has been apportioned by the railroad commis- 
sioners in Minnesota and Texas, while in South Dakota and 
awieoenene the capitalization is apportioned on the mileage 
basis) : 





Present value. Capitalization. 

Minnesota (1907).......... $299,858,186 $334,979,692 
South Dakota (1908)....... 91,895,132 153,903,071 
Wisconsin (1909).......+6. 241,096,754 342,425,288 
PTT 212,794,586 412,465,743 
BRED. . dé tnnesdnenews oe $845,644,658 $1,243,773,794 
845,644,658 


Excess of capitalization over physical 
WUMED 6d <00ccncehes ccbnspelesehebet $ 398,129,136 


The foregoing is a summary of the actual physical valua- 
tions of 185 properties having a combined capitalization of 
over one billion dollars, or approximately one-fifteenth of 
the capitalization of all the railroads in the United States. 
The net results show an overcapitalization of these companies 
in four states, amounting to about four hundred million dol- 
lars. It is thought that these figures should have a more 
real significance than offhand opinions of railroad officials 
or shippers as to the actual relation between railroad capi- 
talization and value in this country. 


Earnirgs Have Increased Faster Than Expenses. 


It is not true that the expenses of American cma 
have been increasing faster than the net earnings; the 
facts are directly the opposite. 

The net revenues of American railways in 1910 exceeded 
those in 1900 by 74.84 percent, and in 1890 by 153.97 per- 
cent. The average net revenues for each train hauled one 
mile in 1909 exceeded those in 1900 by 45.25 percent, and 
those in 1890 by 72.55 percent. We also find that the capi- 
talization of American railways, which is our only estimate 
of investment at the present time, has not increased as 
rapidly as dividends during recent years. The total capi- 
tallnation of American railways in 1908 was 45.91 percent 
greater than in 1900, while the dividends during the same 
time increased 179.86 percent and the profit and loss bal- 
ance increased 174.15 percent. 


~—_errrrre—r—r——~ 
ADVANCE IN YELLOW PINE RATE TO ST. LOUIS. 


According to the tariff recently gotten out by the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company and 
other participating carriers—G. F, D. 1110-C and 
I. C. C. 1657-A, the present blanket rate of 18 cents 
for carrying lumber into St. Louis will be equalized 
with the East St. Louis rate of 19% cents, placing 
both on a 19 cent basis. This rate will become ef- 
fective January 5, 1911. 


The best evidence of | 
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FOREST: FIRE CONFERENCE. 


Delegates Representing the Nation, the Lake States and Other Timber Owners in the Central North Gather 
for Discussion of the Fire Problem—General Principles Enunciated as Basis for Uniform 
Legislation—Great Emphasis on Fire Prevention—Co-operation the Key. 


Under the auspices of the Minnesota State Forestry 
Association and the State Board of Forestry of Minne- 
sota the Lake States Forest Fire Conference was held 
at the St. Paul hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. 

In point of attendance the meeting was distinctly 
satisfactory, inasmuch as practically all interests affected 
by the forest fire hazard in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin were well represented. ‘he results of the con- 
ference can not be estimated at this time. It was not 
called for the purpose of forming an organization, nor 
had it any other purpose beyond the directing of public 
sentiment along proper lines and the framing of some 
sort of fairly uniform plan of action which may be 
accepted by the three states. The unanimity of sentiment 
expressed was decidedly gratifying. 

The lumbermen, perhaps more than the foresters, are 
impressed with the desirability of uniformity in legisla- 
tion, since their problems are practically the same in the 
entire timber belt around the lakes. It is true, as was 
stated in the convention, that Minnesota has no hemlock 
timber and that forest methods which are practicable and 
desirable in pine timber can not be applied in mixed 
hemlock and hardwoods, which class of timber is far in 
the majority in Michigan and Wisconsin. In spite of 
this one point of difference their problems are prac- 
tically the same. 

This conference differed from most socalled conserva- 
tion meetings in that it was composed to a large extent 
of practical men representing operating lumber com- 
panies, officials in control of state and national forests, 
insurance men who have to deal directly with the extra 
hazard of forest fire exposure, railroad men who during 
the dry season are compelled constantly to devise ways 
and means for fighting fires, governors and members of 
the legislature and in fact all classes who by virtue of 
their occupation should know and in fact do know what 
the fire problem in the northern states means. 

One of the things most thoroughly demonstrated by 
the discussion and addresses was the absolute necessity 
of giving greater attention to fire prevention. This, 
rather than methods of extinguishing fires, was the key 
note of the conference, although both were duly con- 
sidered. It was also made apparent that existing for- 
estry laws in the three states are unsatisfactory and do 
not permit the authorities having jurisdiction over forest 
protection to cope with such extraordinary s'tuations as 
have arisen during the last summer and two years pre 
viously. 

The consensus of opinion of all interests represented 
was embraced in a set of resolutions prepared by a rep- 
resentative committee, selected from ihe three states, 
which labored diligently and sought to embrace within 
the resolutions presented all of the best ideas advanced 
on the floor of the meeting. While these resolutions were 
not discussed at great length after their presentation 
to the conference it should be borne in mind that they 
were prepared after the committee had heard exhaustive 
discussion of nearly all of the topics embraced, and 
when they were finally put to a vote they actually met 
with the unanimous approval of the conference. 

The following are the resolutions: 


Resolutions. 


Beselnesé, That we recommend to the legislatures of our 
states: 

First, that the forest fire protection of each state and such 
other branches of state work as may be deemed best to 
combine with it, be placed under the control of a nonpartisan 
commission empowered, as fully as possible under the con- 
stitution of the different states, to carry on the work, and 
under civil service rules. Such commission should represent 
all the interests involved as far as possible, and we recom- 
mend that such commission place the work in charge of a 
chief forester who should be a professional graduate forester 
and that the commission employ such trained foresters and 
other assistants as may be necessary; define their duties 
and fix their salaries; said employees to be engaged under 
— civil service regulations as the commission may pre- 
scribe. 

Second, that it is the sense of this conference that the 
present forest fire warden service of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota is — inadequate to meet the existing fire 
hazard to both life and property, and that forest protection 
service, to become efficient, must be greatly extended. To 
this end we recommend an adequate forest patrol system, 
maintained by the state, organized and operated by the 
commission referred to. 

Third, that the commission be authorized to codperate 
with the national government, the several adjoining states 
and such associations and organizations as the commission 
may find necessary to best protect the timber resources of 
the state. 

Fourth, that this conference is opposed to a general slash 
burning law, as experience has proven it unsatisfactory, 
impracticable and dangerous. We recommend, however, that 
the commission shal! be given authority to order the dis- 
posal of dangerous slashings sufficient to establish a safe 
fire line around standing timber or other valuable property. 

Fifth, that this conference advocates legislation providing 
strict regulation of the burning of brush and debris in clear- 
ing land during the dry season, such burning to be under 
the direction of state fire patrolmen, under such regulations 
as the commission may prescribe. 

Sixth, that the burning of all debris on the rights of way 
of the various railroads be under the control and direction 
of the state forest patrol. Further, that under special con 
ditions as directed by the state forest patrol the railway 
companies maintain a patrol, properly equipped following 
their trains, also that all railroad and logging locomotives 
and traction engines must be equipped with the most prac- 
tical spark arresting devices (subject to inspection and ap- 
proval of the commission). 








Seventh, whereas the building of fire lines around ex- 
posed property, including settlements villages and towns 
has proved a most effective means for the control and ex- 
tinguishment of fires, we recommend that one of the prin- 
cipal duties of the patrolmen, working under the direction 
ot the commission, should be to establish such fire lines 
where necessary for protection of property. 

Eighth, we recommend as the most effective measures for 
preventing and fighting serious fires, adequate means of 
transportation and communication, to include trails, tele- 
phone lines and lookout stations, and that the efforts of the 
commission should be ‘exerted toward the construction and 
establishment of the same as rapidly as consistent. 

Ninth, the appalling sacrifice of life and the continued 
great loss of state and private property resulting from fires 
in our forested area, are a disgrace to our civilization and 
a most serious drain upon our natural resources, and we 
believe that the expenditure of such amount as may be 
necessary to prevent these losses is fully justified. 

We therefore recommend that the appropriations by the 
state legislatures to maintain forest protection should be 
sufficient to provide for a forest patrolman for each forty 
thousand acres requiring protection as well as for the ex- 
penses necessary to successfully carry out all of the meas- 
ures suggested by these resolutions. 

We recommend in addition to the patrol system an 
auxiliary county fire fighting force to be ——— by and 
under the direction of the commissioner, to be paid by the 
state and charged back to the county. Such expense ulti- 
mately to be borne by the counties or towns in which the 
fires occur. 

Resolved, That as it is shown by statistics that there are 
a large number of fires set each season through the care- 
lessness of the general public, including campers, fishermen, 
hunters and others, we recommend that a campaign of edu- 
eation be carried on energetically through every possible 
channel to the end that this hazard be reduced through a 
better understanding of forest conditions by all the people. 
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Resolved, That the sincere thanks of all the delegates and 
attendants here be extended to the officials of the state of 
Minnesota and the city of St. Paul, who have contributed 
so largely to the success of this conference, to the Manu- 
facturers’ & Jobbers’ Association of St. Paul for the 
courtesies shown; to the management of the St. Paul hotel 
for the facilities so freely extended, and to the press for its 
treatment of the proceedings of this Lake States Forest Fire 


Conference. 
THE FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday morning’s session of the conference was called 
to order in the annex of the St. Paul hotel by J. E. 
Rhodes, president of the Minnesota Forestry Association, 
and Z. D. Seott, president of the Minnesota Forestry 
Board, was selected as chairman. 

Mr. Scott outlined the preliminary work which resuited 
in the calling of the conference, stating that the forestry 
board and the forestry association had felt that it would 
be a good idea for the states to get together and agree 
on some plan of forest protection. He outlined his expe- 
rience with forest fires, extending over a period of more 
than thirty years, and declared that the problem had been 
growing from the time of the great Peshtigo fire, which 
occurred during the year of the Chicago fire. 

He urged upon the delegates that they divest them- 
selves of theories and pay close attention to the discus- 
sion of the questions to be considered by experts selected 
on account of their peculiar fitness to instruct the con- 
ference and to suggest remedies. 

The chairman introduced Herbert P. Keller, mayor of 
St. Paul, who, on behalf of the city, weleomed the dele- 
gates and expressed the desire of St. Paul’s citizens to 
coéperate with any movement looking toward the pro- 
tection of the forests of Minnesota. He recalled the time 
when St. Paul was in the center of the lumbering indus- 
try of that section, but declared that its interest in the 
protection of the forests had not waned because of 
changed conditions, which leave it on the outer belt of 
northern lumbering activities. 

The next speaker was Hon. A. O. Eberhart, governor 
of Minnesota, who expressed his personal gratification 
at the large attendance of men interested and expe- 
rienced in handling the forest fire problem. Paren- 
thetically it may be stated that Governor Eberhart sus- 


pended work at the state capitol during the fires of last 
summer and personally visited the fire-swept districts 
of northern Minnesota, doing everything in his power 
personally and as chief executive of the state to aid in 
controlling the conflagration and relieving the suffering 
of those who were rendered homeless or otherwise in dis- 
tress. His views on the fire question were therefore of 
peculiar interest, being based upon actual personal expe- 
rience during one of the worst seasons on record. 

He urged the importance of getting together and 
agreeing on some general principles which might be pre- 
sented to the iegislatures of the various states. Expe- 
rience with legislatures, he said, had demonstrated to him 
that it is impossible to go before them and get any aid 
unless actual facts could be presented in such a forceful 
way that men who are not personally acquainted with the 
conditions sought to be remedied may grasp the situation 
and understand just what needs to be done. 

Following Governor Eberhart ’s address the Chair intro- 
duced Gen. C. C. Andrews, who for many years has been 
forestry commissioner in Minnesota and is recognized as 
an authority on the forest fire question as it exists in that 
state. The full text of his address appears on page 
47. 

On motion the Chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee on resolutions to consist of three persons from 
each state. r 

The program as cutlined called for an address by 
Henry Solon Graves, chief forester of the United States, 
but Mr. Graves, being detained at Washington in con- 
nection with the work of securing the appropriation for 
the Forest Service, sent an address which was read by 
William L. Hall, of Madison, Wis., assistant forester. 
Mr. Graves’ article on ‘‘What the Forest Service Does 
to Prevent Fires’’ will appear in a later issue. 

This concluded the proceedings of the morning session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The conference was again called to order at 2:30 
o’clock by Chairman Z. D. Scott, who announced the 
uppointment of the committee on resolutions as follows: 


T. A. Green, Ontonagon, M’ch. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich. 

Thomas B. Wyman, Munising, Mich. 
Kk. M. Griffith, Madison, Wis. 

J. F. De Vor, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. HL. Bissell, Wausau, Wis. 

W. A. MeGonagle, Duluth, Minn. 

J. C. Matchitt, St. Paul, Minn. 

If. Oldenberg, Carlton, Minn. 


On motion of T. A. Green it was ordered that the 
committee be enlarged so as to permit the addition of 
J. E. Rhodes of St. Paul, Minn., as delegate at large 
representing the three states. On motion it was also 
agreed that the committee be authorized to increase its 
membership by selecting two additional members from 
each state. A short recess was taken in order to giv: 
the state delegates a chance to name the additional com 
mitteemen, and upon reconvening the following wer 
added: 


A. F. Woods, University of Minnesota, representing Mir 
nesota. 

H. R. Mackenzie, Bemidji, Minn., representing Minnesota 

R. M. Aishton, Chicago, representing Michigan. : 

I’. EK, Michelson, Grayling, Mich., representing Michige" 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis., representing Wisconsin. 

William Bray, Oshkosh, Wis., representing Wisconsin. 


C. R. Pettis, of Albany, N. Y., superintendent of ti 
New York state forests, addressed the conference ©! 
‘*How New York Prevents Forest Fires.’’ 

Chairman Scott asked Governor-elect Francis E. \\« 
Govern, of Wisconsin, to take the chair for the balan 
of the session, and in complying the governor-elect °x- 
plained that his appearance on the formal program “! 
the conference was a complete surprise to him and tli! 
ne had come without preparation to discuss the questiv™ 
at issue in such a way as would justify his taking t\° 
time of the conference. He announced that E. T. Allon. 
forester of the Western Forestry Association, had ©. 
pected to be present, but was unavoidably detained : 
account of the annual meeting of his organization. |' 
sent the following paper which Mr. Rhodes read: 


Remedying the Fire Evil. 


Although we pride ourselves on being pioneers 10 
operative effort of this kind, our experience may 
made us all the more sensible of obstacles, and I 
hoped to gain more from your counsel than I could cA 
tribute. In the hope that this experience may cont") 
some suggestions of use to you, however, I shall outlt 
its salient points in the Lage ag review. ; 

Progress toward remedying the fire evil almost alw 1 
proceeds illogically by about three steps The origi 
condition is one of indifference, when fires are regarded te 
an act of God to be accepted with resignation, The |)!" 
step beyond this is to fight fires when they are repor' 
Since they seldom are reported before they threaten lift - 
property, and at best have time to grow before the repo! 
results in action on the ground, this system is ineffective 
and expensive. Yet it is the only one practiced M ey 
states today. Most fire statutes show some variations °" 
the same idea—provision for a number of wardens, ‘ager 
duty it is to lead a force of fire fighters. The labor ae 
they incur may be borne by the state, the county. the a i 
or by those atatly. but in most cases are bills W at 
should never ave | een necessary and do not prevent «0 
siderable property loss after all, Sell 

The next Htep is to realize that every fire, howern 
caused, is small enough at first to be easily put out, 
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man can put out 100 incipient fires, if he reaches them 
earl a, cheaper than 100 men can stop one big fire. 
With an adequate force of trained men on patrol, furnished 
proper transportation and other facilities, fires in the forest 
seldom become forest fires. While such a patrol costs some- 
thing it is immeasurably cheaper than paying fire fighting 
bills and saves destruction besides. This important economic 
principle is disregarded in most states, but realized in a few. 

The third step is to have so few fires started that even 
the patrol force may be small and inexpensive. Excepting 
comparatively few caused by lightning, every fire in the for- 
est results from malice or unavoidable carelessness. Wither 
is criminal, prohibited by laws entitled to the respect and 
enforcement accorded laws against theft or murder. At 
present violation of the fire laws is the rule, instead of 
the exception as in the case of other laws. There is no 
moral or economic difference between firing a forest and 
firing a city, yet the latter excites horror and leads to the 
penitentiary, while the former rarely results even in social 
or business ostracism, to say nothing of conviction. The 
violator of the fire laws takes them just as much in earnest 
as Wwe, as a community, do, and no more. No policy will 
solve this problem, as it has been solved in almost every 
country but America, that does not include the education 
ind enforcement which will prevent the original careless- 
ness with match, camp-fire or spark-emitting engine. ‘This 
is what no state has thoroughly realized yet. 

The ideal system, then, is one which provides education ; 
which enforces good fire laws strictly; which patrols 
vigilantly to suppress, before they can spread, the fires which 
start in spite of preventive effort; and which can marshal 
quickly an efficient force to fight the very few real forest 
fires which will inevitably occur now and then just as a 
faltimore or a San Francisco burns. 


Provisions in the Pacific Northwest. 

The affiliated timber owners’ forest fire associations of 
ihe Pacific Northwest have attempted to provide as much of 
such a system as private effort can provide and to secure 
provision of the remainder by the public. They believe that 
division of the responsibility should be something like this: 
The timber owner should be willing to do his part financially 
and is the best equipped through local and practical knowl- 
edge to patrol and fight fire. The state should also do its 
financial part, for life, property and forests are community 
resourees, and it is in the best position to do the educational 
and law-enforcing work. But since an ideal division along 
these lines requires some education in itself, our associations 
find it necessary to assume much of this burden also at 
the present. I take it that our methods and successes in 
all these things are what you desire to hear. , 

Idaho, Washington and Oregon were the first states in 
which timber owners realized that not to patrol is like run- 
ning a saw mill without watchmen, sprinklers or insurance: 
that merely fighting fires after letting them get a good 
start is deliberately letting your opponent knock you out 
before you begin to fight. They also saw that to successfully 
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hand'e in incipiency the fires that start during dry, windy 


Weather is not to have numerous smoldering old fires, which 
were neglected when they might have been put out easily, 
because then they seer innocent, ready to break out 
everywhere when conditions became bad and leave the force 
no tine to watch for new ones. Consequently, the pro- 
gressive owners adopted the Forest Service patrol system 
a’ great many years ago, although at first each TS 
his men independently, and there was great variation in 


the adequacy of the protection afforded. 
It son became gg tees to many that codperation would 
Strengihen the work immensely by avoiding duplication of 


expen» and securing more effective organization. 
Chis quickly led to the forming of forest fire associations, 
which are not mere congresses for exchanging of ideas but 


cooperative partnerships for maintaining patrols. ‘The allied 
Owners submit themselves to assessment ge their acreage 
and put fire affairs in the hands of a board of directors who 
organize and supervise the patrol. The economy is quickly 


apparcnt, An owner of only 160 acres who can not possibly 
afford » patrolman of his own, or to open a trail for his 
use, sccures just as good protection as the biggest owner. 
The acministrative processes of finding suitable men, having 


them uthorized and backed by the state, supervising and 
Supplying them, paying emergency expenses, building and 
clearii trails ete., are handled by the association at a 
Minimim cost to each member. The cost of fire work is 
fasily modified to fit the season. With a minimum neces- 
fn’. skeleton patrol men can be put on or laid off as the 
ro risk requires, or centralized at danger points, much bet- 
er than through individual effort. Another lesson was 
quickly learned. Associations afford means for bringing in 
‘He non-resident owner, the small owner who is not warranted 
'n employing anyone alone, and the non-progressive owner 
who would otherwise do nothing but is ashamed to stay 
od or a general movement. Again, the public takes far 
thae Kindly to the enforcement of fire laws by an association 
“ey to similar activity on the part of the individual owner, 
“salnst whom prejudice is likely to exist. 

Idaho and Washington were the first states to adopt 
d ‘Ss system and soon had several associations. They quickly 
seveloped very perfect organizations for actual fire work. 
local ttitory is divided into districts, each having its 
whicl patrol. The districts are arranged in groups over 
jee eg ‘re inspectors, or chief wardens, whose duties are to 
vst and supervise the patrolment, put on extra men when 


emery and generally keep the work up to the highest 
author: Every patrolman has a_ badge showing his 
on ity to arrest violators of fire laws and to stop burn- 
tools Slashings when dangerous. He is supplied with proper 
stored nt well mounted. Shovels, saws, mattocks etc. are 
every fn convenient places. Detailed reports are made on 

ty fire, informing the owner as to the damage. 

arning notices are posted, the districts are canvassed 


for the 
purpose of calling the attention of loggers to the 
necessity of efficient spark arresters, the fire laws are 


explai 
are looked aspects and settlers, and dangerous slashings 
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Cost of the Work, 


In Idaho the state itself becomes a member of the associa- 
tions, paying its full share per acre for state lands embraced. 
Washington does not share the expense of patrol but helps 
defray the expense of additional day labor for actual fire 
fighting. ‘The cost of this work varies with its efficiency, 
the locality and the season, but runs ordinarily from 1 to 
3 cents an acre. Probably the maximum is represented in 
Idaho this year, where the heaviest hit associations had to 
assess about 10 cents. The results, however, are remarkable. 
In ordinary seasons these associations have practically no 
loss. Nineteen hundred and nine was a dry, bad year, a 
the Washington Forest Fire Association, with a membership 
of about 2,700,000 acres assessed 1.4 cents an acre, patroiled 
an area of about 8,000,000 acres and had only 1,029 acres 
of merchantable timber burned, or about a fiftieth of 1 
percent. ‘The Idaho associations, with a paying membership 
of 1,450,000 acres, pomseates more than 4,000,000 acres and 
lost only 17,000,000 feet of green timber. But this year’s ex- 
perience was even more remarkable. With a season of phe- 
nomenal dryness and pawg J wind and fire everywhere, the 
Washington association had.less than half a billion feet injured 
and probably not over 100,000,000 feet will be lost. In 
Idaho the losses were heavier, but by the associations’ ef- 
forts were confined to very few localities. As a whole, their 
territory escaped, whereas, the indescribable conditions there 
would certainly have practically wiped out northern Idaho 
had it not been for the vigilant patrol. In Oregon the co- 
operative associations lost practically nothing, while the 
unorganized part of the state suffered heavily. 

Notwithstanding all you have read, the bad fires of the 
Pacific Northwest this year can be counted on the fingers, 
while thousands that would have been as bad were extin- 
guished. ‘Timber owners have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, but have saved millions. We have had the su- 
preme test and it has shown that if the private and state 
patrols were a little better supported and Congress more 
liberal with the Forest Service patrol we could meet prac- 
tically any situation. 


Guarding Against Carelessness. 


Now as to the third step I mentioned—progress toward 
reducing carelessness with fire. Results in forest protec- 
tion are most truly measured, not by the number of fires 
extinguished but by the absence of fire at all. A system 
based on this principle should eventually grow smaller and 
less expensive in the measure that it becomes successful. 

When we awoke to this fact we began to modify our 
methods. Beginning with the unit in the system, the patrol- 
man, every effort is made to improve public sentiment. 
We measure the patrolman’s value as much by his ability to 
enlist the interest of loggers, millmen, settlers and campers 
as by his efficiency in fighting fires. His greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in explaining to all classes the mutual advan- 
tage of protecting forest resources, and thus bringing about 
more friendly relations between the timber owner and the 





people. The work of each association, the money it spends, 
and the success it has in reducing fire loss, all are given the 
widest possible publicity, with continual emphasis on the 
fact that the people profit by keeping fire down even more 
than do the owners of timber. 

_We_ soon came to see, too, that after all the lumberman 
himself is quite as much at fault as anyone. We can not 
with good grace demand more care by the camper or settler 
as long as logging and railroad engines go unprovided with 
spark arresters, and while by deliberately allowing the 
accumulation of inflammable logging debris, almost always 
sure to be ignited, we invite disaster to an extent practiced 
by no other class of citizens. So, next we went after the 
unprogressive brother in the trade, who was doing about 
equal harm by menacing our property and by setting a 
bad example. 

Campaign of Education. 

We insist on the piling and burning of brush when prac- 
ticable, and slash burning where it is not, but passed 
state laws prohibiting settler and logger alike from doing 
so during the danger months. We passed spark arrester 
laws and do not leave their enforcement to someone else. 
The association patrolman, paid by lumbermen, is the one 
who makes trouble for the lumberman who does not comply. 
He also goes into round houses and has the front ends taken 
off engines to satisfy himself as to the condition of the 
screens. We urge the — of —_— of way, the sur- 
geen J of slashings by fire lines, the use of oil for fuel. 
In short, we consider the operative hazard as one of the 
main points of attack and spare none in attacking it. 

The results of this campaign have been remarkable. It 
showed the public that we were sincere and not trying to 
exempt ourselves from expense or inconvenience. You 
would be surprised to see how the effect of this cropped 
out. For the first time we begin to get popular support, 
morally and financially. The public was quick to see the 
difference between the timber baron as an undesirable citizen 
and the forest fire association as an instrument of com- 
munity good. Consequently, the press gladly published our 
arguments and the legislatures listened to them. We began 
to improve the fire laws and also got state appropriations to 
help carry them out. The association soon found itself 
able to do what the individual could not even suggest 
without being called selfish. 

The next step, of course, was the alliance of associations. 
The Idaho and Washington associations got together in 
Spokane, with invited delegates from neighboring states, 
and formed the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation to serve as a grand lodge for all local organizations 
existing or to be formed in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. A slight additional assessment an 
acre was made to finance it. Public conservation associa- 
tions were admitted to full membership, although they con- 
tributed little or nothing; and the chief state and govern- 
ment forest officials made honorary members. This precludes 
any ssible suspicion that special interests are using the 
association for unseen and unworthy ends. 

The opportunity thus given for extending the movement 
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led quickly to the organization and affiliation of associa- 
tions in the other states, so that today we unite ten of 
these and more are constantly forming. All work in closest 
harmony with each other and with the government and 
states, not only in actual patrol and fire fighting but also 
in educational and legislative work. We are recognized 
as an authority and invited to the councils and platforms 
of every sort of civic and commonwealth agency, whether 
state, educational or commercial. Our publicity matter is 
widely printed and we don’t have to pay for it. We are 
in position to reach the lumbermen, the people and the 
lawmakers, and guide every movement which involves forest 
interests along practical lines for the common good of 
all. And the basis of our strength is that we are not 
talkers but doers, practicing what we preach and spending 
more than any one else is spending in actually putting out 
fires and reducing the fire risk. This is the argument an 
opponent can not meet. 


Soundness of the Principle. 


There is no better evidence of the soundness of the prin- 
= of our associations than the legislative situation today. 
Idaho passed a law by which it becomes a member and lets 
the associations do its forest work. The governor of Wash- 
ington has appointed a special commission to prepare an 
improved forest law for the coming legislature and the 
president and chief fire warden of our Washington association 
are chairmen of the reforestation and fire organization sub 
committees, respectively. The Oregon State Conservation 
Commission, with which I am connected, is to submit a 
new forest law for Oregon. These new laws, if passéd, 
will give these states efficient, liberally supported forest 
offices, wholly free from politics and cotperating closely 
with private and government agencies. Indeed, one of the 
most marked tendencies of forest legislation in the Pacific 
Northwest is not only to recognize that forest preservation 
is essential but that it involves a_ business i 
between the pentic and the forest owner. By this I mean 
more than joint responsibility manifested in action by each 
separately. I mean that our systems tend to share more 
and more money and control in a simple comprehensive 
policy in which the interests of each are identical. 

There is also a marked pasite interest in other forest 
subjects than fire which relate to better management of 
state and private lands. The Washington commission, with 
the governor's approval, will urge acquisition of cutover 
land by the state, for reforestation. The yield tax on grow- 
ing forests to permit private forest growing is widely ad 
vocated. These things come within the province of our 
associations. We collect and distribute trustworthy infor 
mation on reforestation methods and possibilities and all like 
topics, to both state bodies and private owners. 

But this paper is already too long and I shall give no 
more details of our work. Details are, after all, local 
problems which you will quickly solve by conference if you 
get together, as we have, all the time instead of at occa 
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sional conferences. ‘The one big problem has these com- 
mon factors: Forest destruction is unnecessary. Other 
countries have stopped it, therefore we can. There are two 
classes responsible: forest owners—and others. There are 
two classes that must regard each other with less mutual 
distrust before we stop the evil: forest owners—and others. 
There are two classes that must do more to show both 
competence and sincerity before this distrust disappears: 
forest owners—and others. If the lumberman does not 
study and adopt progressive methods he loses property 
and good name both and hastens impractical compulsory 
legislation. If the public .ignores the lumberman it loses 
the practical advice and help of the element that can do 
most or least to bring about success. We are trying tuo 
bring these classes together, and our methods are successful. 
We recommend them to you. 


Mr. Rhodes explained that after receiving this com- 
munication from Mr. Allen he had written for some 
further information which was outlined in the following 
communication : 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 

You ask also for our views on forest legislation. This 
scarcely can be uniform, for states vary greatly not only 
in forest conditions, but in constitutional restrictions, dis 
tribution of wealth and population, advance of public sen- 
timent, and relative ote and public forest ownership. 
First, you must establish the degree of the state’s respon- 
sibility ; or, in other words, the extent to which its citizens 
who are not forest owners depend upon forests for their 
industrial welfare and, by residence in forest regions, suf- 
fer danger to life and property from forest fires. Second 
you must consider conditions of hazard and ownership in 
determining your organization. However, certain general 
principles prevail and I should say that a majority of our 
students of the subject would state the essentials of an ef- 
fective state policy about as follows: 

1. A state board of forestry selected with the single 
view of securing the most competent expert judgment on 
the matters with which it deals. Elective or otherwise 
political representations should be eliminated, with the 
single exception of the governor himself, and the latter 
should be restricted in his appointments to the representa- 
tives of the agencies most familiar with forest mpnagement, 
like forest schools, lumbermen’s associations, forest fire asso- 
ciations, conservation associations and the federal Forest 
Service etc. 

2. <A trained state forester, wholly independent of poli- 
ties, chosen by the board largely for his demonstrated abil 
ity in executive and practical work. Here is one place not 
to economize, but to get the best available, for upon him 
depend the successful development and execution of a ra- 
tional, farseeing policy, the organization of fire work, the 
tactful enforcement of jaw, and the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational campai He should have one or more assistants 
of his own appoint ng 

3. Adequate funds and authority in the state forester’s 
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hands to get the assistance necessary to enforce the fire 
laws, apprehend violators, and secure evidence for their 
conviction, where local means of doing this is not effective.- 
The property owner can not act in this successfully and 
local county officials often fail to give the subject proper 
interest. 

4. Funds and organization enabling, the state to patrol 

and fight fire, where these+steps are necessary to protect 
the life and property, but where the interest of forest 
owners or the intelligence of local authorities are insufli- 
cient to provide any such protection. Local effort should 
be sought to the greatest possible extent, but where it 
does not exist the state’s responsibility to protect its citi- 
zens from distress is all the greater, 
5. Funds and organizations with which the state can 
encourage and coéperate with local effort, whether by coun- 
ties, towns or forest owners’ associations. Seldom, if ever, 
ean these afford to bear the entire burden of a system as 
effective as public welfare demands. Nor is it fair that 
they should, for the entire state participates in the benefit. 
Nor will the public at large ever take the proper interest 
in fire prevention, in good laws, and in good officers, until 
it has a financial stake in the system. 

6. Clear, detailed and comprehensive fire laws, bearing 
rigidly and justly upon all classes alike, whether railroad, 
lumberman, camper or settler, but flexible in application to 
differing localities and seasons. Since enforcement, rather 
than to secure penalty for violation, is their object, the 
penalties should not be so heavy as to deter conviction, but 
the prohibitions should be strict. There should be penalty 
for neglect by any proper officer or magistrate to enforce 


m. 

7. Application of forestry principles to the management 
of all state-owned forest lands and ample funds for the 
urchase of land suited better for state than for private 
orestry. Until the state shows confidence in forestry, indi- 
viduals can not be expected to. 

. Encouragement of private reforestation by assessing 
deforested land annually on land value only, unenhanced 
by reason of any growth thereon, and deferring taxation 
of the crop until it furnishes revenue with which to pay the 
tax. 

9. Systematic study of forest conditions and manage- 
ment, to afford basis of intelligent administration, fur- 
ther legislation, and the public and private practice of 
forestry. 

10. Sustained systematic publicity and educational work, 
with specific advice to those who desire to improve their 
methods. When everyone understands the importance of 
forest preservation it will be secured without trouble; and 
the state is the proper exponent. 

11. Close and constant conference with properly accred- 
ited representatives of private forest industry. Business 
and technical considerations are involved if the state activ- 
ity is more than a name. Independent action will fail to 
get the best results even if it does not invite actual friction. 

12. Through the study of this subject of taxing the 
mature timber, to the end of adopting a system which, 
by insuring fair revenue without enforcing bad forest man- 
agement, will result in general community good. 

Marcus Schaaf, of Lansing, Mich., state forester, was 
called wpon to discuss the forest laws of Michigan. 

The next speaker was E. M. Griffith, state forester of 
Wisconsin, who has been working with the lumber inter- 
ests of his state for some time on proposed remedial 
legislation. In part Mr. Griffith said: 

In can not tell you how encouraging it is to foresters 
like myself to attend a meeting of this character. 1 think 
this is one of the first meetings in many years that gives 
romise of producing actual results and not degenerating 
nto a talkfest. We have had many good talkfests in the 
last few years and it seems to me that the time for talk- 
ing has ceased and that we must get down to action. The 
question is, Do we realize the importance of this forest fire 
py gre enough to spend the money required to solve it? 
t is easy enough to talk about the conservation of natural 
resources and there has been a great deal of talking of 
this sort to arouse the public, but you are all practical 
men here to secure practical results for the three lake 
states. ‘The question is, Are the states and individuals 
ready to spend the money which, we know we must spend 
in order to protect our forests from fires? 

You have heard the state forester of New York discuss 
the method of allowing town supervisors to look, after the 
fire question and he has condemned that method. Let us 
look the matter squarely in the face and go to our legis- 
latures and say to them, “This much must be done and we 
want the money to do it.” In a new country like this 
it is perfectly natural that we have gone along for years 
without looking toward the future, but we have reached that 
stage where we can not fail to appreciate the damage that 
has been and is being done. In 1901 Wisconsin ranked 
first in the production of lumber. In 1910 census returns 
will show that we are now in eighth place; that lumber pro- 
duction has dropped off 40 percent in that time. We know 
that in former years logs and timber were left in the woods 
that you would not leave today. Lumbermen then, as now, 
were controlled by economic conditions. You went in and 
cut all big cork Fae and left the norway and the hem- 
lock, and much of this timber has been destroyed by fires. 
The greatest fire loss is not in the destruction of the 
mature timber, much which can be saved, but in the loss 
of the young growth which has not reached the state where 
it has a market value. 

Continuing Mr. Griffith discussed at some length the 
defects of the present Wisconsin law, which he said has 
been on the statute books for many years and which 
authorizes the state forester to appoint one or more 
town fire wardens in such organized towns as he may 
deem necessary. Acting under that law he appointed 
fire wardens in a large number of the northern towns, 
selecting the men with special reference to their fitness 
for the work and without regard to political affiliations. 
The difficulty with this law he said is that the fire 
warden is not supposed to spend a cent for the preven- 
tion of fires. He is active only in putting out fires. 
The pay for this work averages 20 cents an hour, but 
the total expenditure for a township is limited to $100, 
resulting often in the expenditure of all of the available 
funds early in the season and leaving the local authorities 
crippled and unable to accomplish anything when the 
money is gone. Another objection he stated is that the 
men in many. instances are not paid promptly. The 
town board is too narrow to appreciate the benefits of 
fire protection, and altogether the system is imadequate, 
because it ignores the importance of preventing fires. 
No makeshift, he urged, will meet the requirements of the 
present fire situation in Wisconsin; experience teaching 
that fires must be prevented and that money must be 
available. for this work. 

Mr. Griffith then outlined a plan which is to be pre- 
sented to the Wisconsin legislature, providing for a 
general state tax of two-tenths of one mill per acre over 
a period of twenty years, which will bring in a revenue 
of $600,000 annually. Part of this money will be used 
in blocking out the present forest reserve, which con- 
sists of 348,000 acres, and is scattered in such a way as 
to be very unsatisfactory in time of fire. Another por- 
tion of the fund would be spent in fire patrol covering all 
of the timber of the state; in road building, and in other 


protective work, which in fact would be an investment, 
and would ultimately pay dividends. The estimated 
minimum cost of the proposed patrol system is $250,000 
each year. This would cover twenty-two of the northern 
counties and would protect 13,000,000 acres of land 
owned by the state and by private holders; the cost 
figuring approximately 2 cents an acre. It is proposed 
that this patrol shall be under ihe jurisdiction of a 
chief fire patrol located at some central point. Under 
this official would be head patrolmen in each county 
who would have facilities for covering his patrol and 
keeping in constant touch with the patrolmen under 
his jurisdiction. Enough patrolmen would be employed 
so that no man would have more than 40,000 acres to 
cover. The chief patrol would be employed throughout 
the year; the chief county patrolmen from April 1 to 
December 1, and the patrolmen under them during the 
same period. 

The primary work of these patrolmen would be to pre- 
vent fire. To fight fires when necessary, of course, but 
to keep them from being started wherever possible. In 
wet weather the men could be called together and put 
at work clearing up old trails, logging roads ete. and 
they could also be employed in destroying dangerous 
slashings and generally in keeping the forest in the best 
possible condition. Another important provision under 
the proposed new law covers the setting of fires. The 
existing law permits the settler to start a fire at any 
time of the vear, provided the fire warden has not posted 
a warning prohibiting burning. Such notices have been 
printed, distributed and posted, but the settler starts 
fires without regard to the notices, and when arrested 
pleads that he did not see the notices; that he has been 
at work on the farm and had no chance to get out on the 
roads where he might have seen one. 

Mr. Griffith said that during the last six years, reports 
have shown that 50 to 70 percent of the fires in the 
state were started by settlers burning brush. From 1904 
to 1907, the railroads set 4 to 6 percent of the fires; 
in 1908, 15 percent, and in 1910, 20 percent, but in an 
ordinary year the settler is the cause of about 70 percent. 

The proposed law would provide that between April 1 
and December 1 no person might set a fire without first 
obtaining a permit from the fire warden or patrolman. 
The plan, also provides for the abolishing of the town 
fire warden and the substituting of county fire wardens, 
whose duty it shall be to fight fires under the direction 
of the patrol. It also contemplates that each county shal! 
be compelled to raise funds on the basis of $300 for 
each township, and keep that balance in the treasury, 
so that there will be available a sufficient fund to pay 
for the work of fire fighting. 

Mr. Griffith also outlined the proposed provision re- 
quiring settlers to burn dangerous slashings adjacent 
to valuable timber. This, he said, would mean the burn- 
ing of a fire line so as to protect the. property, which 
otherwise might be endangered. In conclusion he advo- 
cated the classification of all state lands by a soil survey 
and urged the combination of the forest, fish, game and 
soil survey work in the hands of a strong commission 
taking all of these functions out of the jurisdiction of 
exofficio boards. 

On motion E. G. Cheyney, professor of forestry at the 
University of Minnesota, was added to the committee on 
resolutions. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Professor Cheyney, who acted as secretary of regis- 
tration, made a brief report showing that all interests 
were well represented. 

At the request of chairman Scott C. V. R. Townsend, 
of Negaunee, Mich., took the chair and explained some 
of the methods employed by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company in protecting its extensive timber holdings in 
northern Michigan, showing that his concern had applied 
practical forestry and at the same time is codperating 
with other timber owners, notably those embraced in 
the membership of the Northern Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation in similar work. 

R. H. Aishton, vice president of the Chicago & North- 
Western railway, addressed the convention taking as his 
subject .‘‘ The Interest of the Railroads in Protecting the 
Forests.’’ Mr. Aishton’s address appears on page 49 of 
this issue. 

Mr. Aishton was followed by Thornton A. Green, 
of Ontonagon, Mich., president of the Northern Forest 
Protective Association, who took as his subject ‘‘ The In- 
terest of the Lumbermen in Protective Forest Fire Legis- 
lation. ’? 

Mr. Green’s paper is reproduced on page 48 of this 
issue. 

Prof. E. G. Cheyney, the next speaker, talked on 
‘¢Fire Protection on the Minnesota State Reservation. ’’ 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30 
o’clock by J. E. Rhodes, president of the Minnesota 
Forestry Association, with the statement that he con- 
sidered it the most important session of the convention, 
inasmuch as the delegates would be given an opportunity 
to discuss the various papers which had been presented. 

Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising, Mich., led the discus- 
sion of the Michigan forest fire laws and was followed 
by C. S. Pierce, fish, game and forestry warden of the 
state, who expressed his views on the same subject. 

Arrangements had been made for a discussion of Wis- 
consin’s proposed fire system by William Bray, chairman 





TO PUBLISH OFFICIAL REPORT. 

As announced by J. E. Rhodes during the convention 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will publish in book form 
the official report of the proceedings of the Lake States 
Forest Fire Conference. Orders for copies of this report, 
the price of which will be announced later, should be sent 
to J. E. Rhodes, National German-American Bank build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. . 


of the committee on forestry of the Wisconsin legislature, 
but Mr. Bray was absent from this session. 

W. B. Dogglas, who was to lead the discussion of Min 
nesota’s proposed laws, was also absent. 

The Chair called upon H. N. Kelsey, chairman of th 
publicity committee of the fire insurance companies, whi 
spoke briefly on the importance of reducing the forest 
fire hazard. 

William O’Neill, Indian timber agent at Cass Lake 
Minn., present as representative of the Chippewa In 
dians, told the convention that the Indians in that reser 
vation have suffered no loss by fire in recent years. He 
opposed the enactment of a large number of laws on this 
question and suggested that out of the original ten com- 
mandments the two relating to murder and theft have 
been fairly well observed, but everybody has joined more 
or less in breaking the others. He advocated placing 
authority over forest fire protection in the hands of 
competent men and having no more legislation than is 
absolutely necessary. 

George H. Marshall, of Cass Lake, Minn., representing 
the Forest Service, forcibly described the methods em 
ployed in protecting the timber on the Minnesota nationai 
forest. He expressed the view that the railroads are 
sincere in their willingness to codperate with the timber 
owners and that they be excused for opposing drastic 
legislation drawn without regard for the restrictions un- 
der which they are compelled to operate. 

F. E. House, of the Duluth & Iron Range railroad, in- 
dorsed the views of Mr. Aishton, of the Chicago & 
North-Western railway, and told some of the experi- 
ences of his line in connection with the protection of 
tributary timber. 

W. H. Bissell then presented the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions which appears in connection with 
this report, and it was unanimously adopted. This con- 
cluded the proceedings of the convention, which there- 
upon adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

Wednesday evening the delegates to the conference 
were entertained by the Commercial Club of St. Paul 
at a banquet at the St. Paul hotel. More than 100 
guests were present, and brief after-dinner talks were 
made by W. A. MeGonagle, Duluth, Minn., president 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern railway; Ralph 
W. Wheelock, St. Paul, Minn., private secretary to 
Governor Eberhart; Louis Betz, St. Paul, Minn.; Z. D. 
Scott, Duluth, Minn.; T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich.; 
William Bray, Oshkosh, Wis.; R. H. Aishton, Chicago; 
E. M. Griffith, Madison, Wis.; H. Oldenberg, Carlton, 
Minn.; Professor E. G. Cheyney, University of Minne- 
sota; W. H. Bissell, Wausau, Wis., and J. E. Rhodes, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Attendance at Lake States Forest Fire Conference. 


R. H. Aisnton, Chicago, Chicago & North-Western railway. 

L. M. Alexander, Milwaukee, Wis., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company. : 

Cc. C. Andrews, St. Paul, Minn., forestry commissioner of 
Minnesota. 

George H. Atwood, Park Falls, Atwood Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company. ; 

Mrs. J. C. Backus, St. Paul, Minn., forestry committee of 
Women’s Confederation. 

lL. W. Baldwin, Chicago, Illinois Central railroad. 
James T. Barber, Eau Claire, Wis.; Northwestern Lumber 
Company. ’ ’ 

. P. Bird, Wausaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Legislative Com- 
mittee on Water Power, Forestry and Drainage. x 
W. H. Bissell, Wausau, Wis., Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association. 
William H. Bray, Oshkosh, Wis., American Spark Arrester 


Com 
"2 
Company. 


A. L Cabsley, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George S. Chapin, St. Paul, Minn., state forest ranger. 

E. G. Cheyney, St. Anthony Park, Minn., College of lorestry, 
University of Minnesota. 

H. S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn., Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. . 

George W. Cooley, St. Paul, Minn., state highway commis 


sioner. : 
S. J. Cotter, Duluth, Minn., General Land Office, Interior 
Department. : 
‘ Minn., Lake 


J. Cusson, 
Company. 
Edgar Daizell, Minneapolis, Minn., Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
Frank A. Day, St. Paul, Minn., state forestry board. , 
S. B. Detweler, Red Wing, Minn., Forest Products (¢ ompany. 
J. F. DeVor, Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul railway. F 
Judge Douglas, St. Paul, Minn., state forestry board. 

L. H. Douglas, Lincoln, Neb., University of ebraska. | , 
—" Dunlavry, Cloquet, Minn., Duluth & Northeastern 
railway. ; 2 
A. O. Eberhart, St. Paul, Minn., governor of Minnesota. 

H. R. Flint, Bena, Minn. : " 

S. V. Fullaway, Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska. . 

F. C. Gerhard, Minneapolis, Minn., Itasca Lumber Company. 

G. A. Goodill, St. Paul. Minn., Northern Pacific raiiway- 

H. J. Grannis, Duluth, Minn. Com- 

T. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich., Greenwood Lumber Ce 
pany and Northern Forest Protective Association 

BE. M. Griffith, Madison, Wis., state forester. 


pany. 
Butter, Heron Lake, Wis., American Spark Arrester 


Virginia, Virginia & Rainy 


R. G. Guthrie, Lincoln; Neb., University of Nebraska, ait 
William L. Hall, Madison, Wis., United States fore 
Service. 


George P. Hambrecht, Grand Rapids, Wis., Wisconsin Legis 
lature. 

J. H. Harper, Duluth, Minn., insurance interests. 

M. Henzelman, Arago, Minn., Itaska State park. 

W. R. Hoag, Warren, Minn. ae 

A. R. Holland, Minneapolis, Minn., forestry commit''™ 4 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis., Holt Lumber Company vio 
Northern Hemlock '& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ass0¢ 


H.C. "Hornby Cloauet, Minn., Cloquet Lumber Company. 
'F. E. House, Duluth, Mian., Duluth & Iron Range '™ 


road. — 
W. C. Howe, Chicago, Associate Editor, AMERICAN LUMBER 


MAN. ’ a " 
William Irvine, copes Falls, Wis., Northern Pin¢ Manu 
facturers’ Association. ei a 
R. §. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis., Secretary Northern Fremlock 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Insurance 
H. N. Kelsey, Chicago, publicity committee of Fire Insur 
Company. ” 
a. &. Kao, Cae, Mich., Michigan Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association. - . 
Henry Krumrey, Plymouth. Wis., Wisconsin Legislature 
F. W. Kubasta, Merrill, Wis.. Wisconsin Legislature: umber 
W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis., Barker & Stewart nutse- 
Company and Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mé 
turers’ Association. 
Francis E. McGovern, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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W. A. McGonagle, Duluth, Minn., Northern Minnesota De- 
velopment Association. 

. J. McGuire, Grand Rapids, Minn., Minnesota Northeast 
Experiment Farm. ’ 
W. R. Mackenzie, Bemidji, Minn., Secretary Northern Min- 
nesota Development Association. 

FE. J. MePartlin, International Falls, Minn., Northern Min- 
nesota Development Association. : 

John G. D. Mack, Madison, Wis., railroad commissioner of 
Wisconsin. : 

A. E. Manchester, Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway. a 

G. . Cass Lake, Minn., United States Forest 
Service. ° 

W. R. Martin, Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska. 

J. C. Matchitt, St. Paul, Minn. 

John Batbrau, Duluth, Minn. , 

lk. E. Michelson, Grayling, Mich., Northern Forest Protective 
Association. 

F. B. Moody, Rhinelander, Wis., state board of forestry. 
Guy Nash, Grand Rapids, Wis., Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
ompany. . 

B. F. Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn., board of regents Univer- 

sity of Minnesota. 
J. M. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn., Skibo Timber Company. 
Hi. Oldenburg, Carlton, Minn., forestry board of Minnesota. 


DELEGATES TO THE LAKE STATES FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE, ST. PAUL, MINN., DECEMBER 6-7. 


W. O'Neill, Cass Lake, 
nesota. 

A. A. Owen, Owen, Wis., John S. Owen Lumber Company. 

F. R. Pechin, St. Paul, Minn. 

= 5 eae Albany, N. Y., superintendent New York state 
orests. 

John 8S, Owen, Owen, Wis., John S. Owen Lumber Company. 

D. M. Philbin, Duluth, Minn., Great Northern Railway 


Company. 
Frank J. Phillips, Lincoln, Neb., (University of Nebraska. 
C. 8S. Pierce, Lansing, Mich., fish, game & forest warden. 
E. F. Potter, Minneapolis, Minn., Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie railway. 
R. D. Prettie, Winnipeg, Man., Canadian Pacific railway. 
J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Forestry As- 
sociation. 
. W. Robinson, Eau Claire, Wis., New Dells Lumber Com- 


Minn., Chippewa Indians of Min- 





pany. 
J. W. Sale, Indianapolis, Ind., American Spark Arrester 


Gameeee. 
Z. D. Scott, Duluth, Minn. 
Arthur P. Stillman, Hibbing, Minn., Northern Minnesota 
Development Association. 
Marcus Schaaf, Lansing, Mich. 
O. L. Spansler, Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska. 
John A. Stilwell, Lake Itasca, Minn., Itasca State park. 












F. W. Stacy, Minneapolis, Minn., public examiner's depart- 
ent. 
C. F. Stout, Rice Lake, Minn., Rice Lake Lumber Com- 


O. F. Swenson, Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska. 

J. E. Thomas, Waukesha, Wis., Wisconsin Legislature. 

Dillon P. ‘Tierney, Cloquet, Minn., University Forest School. 

W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur, Minn., state forestry board. 

T. A. Toque, Minneapolis, Minn.; general’ mechanical 
Supectatenayat, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
railway. 

C. V. R. Townsend, Neguanee, Mich., Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company. 

BE. H. Turner, Rhinelander, Wis. 

J. P. Wendling, St. Anthony Park, Minn., College of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota. 

A Werden, Mason, Wis., White River Lumber Company 
and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn., Northern Lumber Com- 
pany and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, Minn., Johnson-Wentworth Company 
and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. Wohlenberg, Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.. Weyerhaeuser & Co. 
Thomas B. Wyman, Munising, Mich., Northern Forest 

Protective Association. 





PREVENTION OF FIRES IN THE FORESTS OF MINNESOTA. 


[Address by Gen. C. C. Andrews, Forestry Commissioner of Minnesota, Delivered at the Lake-States Conference, St. Paul, Minn., December 6, 1910.) 


In the last forty years deplorable calamities have oc- 
curred in the lake states from forest fires. The proclama- 
tion of Governor Fairchild stated that the loss of life in 
the forest fire of October, 1871, in Wisconsin, was at least 
1,000 and that 3,000 persons were left homeless. Private 
contributions for relief which had been received at the execu- 
tive office alone up to the end of 1871 exceeded $166,000 and 
the loss of property by the fire was estimated at $3,000,000. 
Ten years later the fire in southeastern Michigan, Septem- 
ber, 1881, caused by settlers burning brush, ran over forty- 
eig!:t townships, burned to death 138 people, rendered hun- 
drets of families homeless and destroyed over $2,000,000 of 
property. The money and supplies contributed for relief 
excceded a million dollars.. By the forest fire near Phillips, 
Wi:., July, 1894, thirteen people perished. In the Hinckley 
(Minn.) forest fire, September 1, 1894, 418 people perished 
and the relief furnished to 2,045 sufferers amounted to 
$181,744. 

the time of the Hinckley fire Minnesota had a law 
making it a misdemeanor to set on forest or prairie land 


fire that endangered the property of another, but there was 
no particular system for its enforcement. The Hinckley 
disa-ter led to making town supervisors fire wardens with 
4 central directing officer called chief fire warden but, since 
1905. forestry commissioner, with the trivial expenditure 
by the state of only $11,000 a year. Under this system 


and with an area of 18,000,000 acres where the pine had 
its home, with increasing risks from the activities of new 
Settlements, logging and mineral industries, campers, tour- 
ists .nd hunters, and notwithstanding many dry seasons, 
the sverage annual loss by forest fires, according to fire 
wardeus’ reports during the thirteen years from and in- 
cluding 1895 to 1908, when the Chisholm fire occurred, was 
only £30,000. During that period not only much property 
but several villages, schgols and many lives were saved by 
the eiforts of fire wardens. 

In the Chisholm fire no lives were lost. That fire was 
Start: : by careless fishermen, ten miles away from Chisholm 
i an wnorganized township, and it is my firm opinion that 
the village of Chisholm would not have been destroyed but 
for the presence of abundant slashings in the path of the 
fire. Liberal contributions were made by private citizens 
for the sufferers in the Chisholm fire, as was recently done 
for the sufferers by the Baudette fire of this year. I hoped 
the Chisholm experience would have induced our legislature 
to be much more liberal than it had been with money for 
the Prevention and ‘suppression of such fires, but the only 
crease it made was $9,000 a year, making $21,000 annually 
for all purposes for the forestry commissioner’s department. 


Recent Losses and Inadequate Protection. 


The weather the present year from April to November 
Proved exceptionally dry-and dangerous. Twenty-six, rangers 
Were put on duty: in June, but. their. service had to be dis- 
Pensed with September 1 for/lack of money. The Baudette 
a in which twenty-nine people perished and perhaps. $1,- 

0,000 or more property was destroyed, occurred October 7. 
It Was a tornado: that made the fire so fatal... George 
Phapin, who had served two seasons as ranger;in that 
Scality, in an investigation since the fire, assisted by Frank 
Curtis, a cruiser: ving im that locality, found that the 


origin of the Baudette fire was from a combination of 
four fires that had been burning in swamps, three_of- which 
had been started by settlers and one by sparks from the 
railroad locomotive. It is probable that if there had been 
means for continuing ranger service in that locality, the 
calamity -would not have occurred. 

We must remember that the forests of Minnesota are 
worth $100,000,000 and that they increase in value by 
growth at the net rate of 2 percent per annum or $2,000,000 
a year. The $21,000 appropriated annually for protecting 
these forests from fire is scarcely enough for effective work 
in any one out of eight large counties requiring fire warden 
service. Minnesota has been criticised by the press of the 
entire country for its parsimony. A costly lesson has 
taught us that we must have more stringent laws for the 
prevention of fires, and more money for their enforcement. 
The careless use of fire that has been habitual in the forest 
regions of our northwestern states would not be permitted 
in a country like Germany. 

Fires Set by Railroads. 

A large percent of forest fires are set by sparks from 
railroad locomotives. There are in Minnesota, in round 
numbers, 2,000 miles of railroads, including logging roads 
in the forest regions. Locomotives equipped with the 
best spark arresters will, on an up-grade with heavy train, 
emit sparks: hence our law of 1909 required railroad com- 
panies to employ patrols in “a dry season.” Instead of com- 
plying with this, the law was contested by railroad com- 
panies, and three district judges of the 15th district held 
that the words “dry season” were too indefinite and the 
law invalid. The prosecutor in criminal cases can not ap- 
peal and the state has been unable to have the law con- 
strued by the supreme court. Our remedy must be to copy 
the New York law of 1909, which requires railroad com- 
panies operating in forest regions to maintain an efficient 
fire patrol from April 1 to November 1, and if they fail 
to do so the state shall do it and the railroad companies 
pay for it. At present railroad companies pay in the ag- 
gregate large amounts for damages caused by fires they set. 
Forest fires discourage new settlers from going upon the 
vacant lands. It is for the best interest of such companies 
to take more pains than they have hitherto done for the 
prevention of such fires along their lines. 

Burning Slashings. 

In 1905 I presented to the legislature a bill that had 
been drawn with the assistance of the best legal talent 
in St. Paul, providing that if those who cut wood and 
timber for commercial purposes did not burn the slashings 
the state would do it and the expense be a lien on their 
property ; but the opposition to it was too strong. I firmly 
believe that if it had been passed and enforced, neither 
the Chisholm nor the Baudette calamity would have oc- 
curred, 

I presented evidence to the forestry committees of the 
last legislature that, under the regulations of the Interior 
Department of the United States, slashings from winter 
logging in the Minnesota national forest were successfully 
burned at the time of cutting; but at the earnest request 
of representatives of logging companies, the bill which I 
had prepared was amended to read, “Said burning shall be 





done as soon as practicable at a time when it can be 
done without danger and before the first day of May next 
following.” But this law has not proved successful and 
it is necessary to enact a law requiring branches to be 
lopped from the tree and burned at the time of cutting 
by piling them upon a fire, where the logging is between 
November 1 and April 1. All laws should be administered 
with common sense, and with a spirit of justice, and it is 
to be hoped, in view of the sad experience we have had, 
timber producers generally will support such a law and 
give it a fair trial. There must be some spirit of sacri- 
fice all around if we are to succeed in averting the terrible 
forest fires that discredit our civilization. 


Fires Set by Settlers. 

Every good citizen wishes to promote the welfare of 
the new settler who in good faith tries to make a home 
in the forest wilderness. The state in some localities has 
not yet done its duty toward such settlers nor promoted 
its own best interest in the matter of main roads. There 
is an almost overpowering temptation for many settlers 
whose land is incumbered with brush to set it on fire 
in very dry weather. The yielding to such temptation, 
however, has caused many bad forest fires. Many a poor 
settler has lost all his hay by the overconfidence or negli- 
gence of a neighbor in the use of fire in dry weather. 
But there must be a change; and I recommend a provision 
of law that from April 15 to November 15 no one ghall 
set fire to brush, stumps or metdows in the forest regions 
without first making a fire-break of bare earth a rod wide 
between the place of fire and the property of another, nor 
without first obtaining the consent of the town board. 


Work of Rangers, Patrols, Wardens, 

The twenty-six rangers employed from June 1 to Sep- 
tember 1 proved in most instances useful. They were 
successful in securing a considerable number of prosecu- 
tions and convictions for violation of the forest fire laws. 
It is seldom that a local warden is willing to prosecute 
a fellow townsman. There are 700 townships {n which 
ranger or patrol service could be useful in very dry weather. 
If one ranger had charge of only ten townships it would 
require 100 rangers. The expense of adequate patrol and 
ranger service will be about $100,000 a year. If we could 
find a George Washington in every township who would be 
willing to serve as fire warden or patrol, the problem 
of forest fires would be solved. Your ideal man who has 
the energy, courage and honesty to make a thoroughly 
efficient ranger or patrol is not so easily found. It re- 
quires very good pay to secure the services of such a” man. 
Of course all appointments in the forestry service should 
be solely for fitness and without regard to party adherence. 

As town supervisors are changed frequently I belfeve it 
would be an improvement of our present system to appoint 
permanently in each town, as fast as we can find a suitable 
man, one warden or patrol to take the place of the three 
supervisors and town clerk who now are exofficio fire war- 
dens. If we could find such a man in each town, then 
would arise the question of wages. If he paid his own 
expenses it would be necessary to pay him $3 a day. Watch- 
ing against fires in dangerous weather and enforcing’ the 
slashings law in winter might require sixty or more days 
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of his time. A really valuable man for such duty would 
prefer to stick to his farm. 

The appointment of deputy or district wardens to super- 
vise work in a district comprising several counties has been 
suggested. If it be proposed to employ men worth $3,000 
or $4,000 a year and their expenses it might be useful, 
but cheap $1,200 a year men would, as a rule, be worse 
than useless. Even with able men for deputies an ob- 
jection to this kind of service is that it would delay in- 
structions from the central office. It is better that the local 
offieers report direct to the’ central office. 

The forest fire laws will not be respected unless en- 
forced. The state can not keep a watchman over every 


heedless person in the forest regions. Examples must be 
made of those who violate the law so that others will be 
restrained from negligence in the use of fire. While there 
have been praiseworthy exceptions, as a rule the county 
attorneys haye proved of but little help in prosecutions 
under the forest fire laws. ‘The incapacity of local magis- 
trates is an obstacle to the securing of convictions. The 
advantage of penalties being under $100 is in having 
speedy trials before local magistrates. If the penalty were 
above $100 the case would have to go into the district 
court and be attended with considerable delay. The present 
appropriation for prosecutions is $2,000 a year. But it is 
‘not enough for any one of ten counties that could be 


mentioned. These should be an appropriation of at least 
$25,000 a year for prosecutions. We must pay respectable 
men for promptly looking up evidence, and capable attorneys 
for conducting prosecutions. 

If the legislation indicated prevails, it will require con- 
siderable additional office force to attend to correspondence 
and supervision incident to the ranger, patrol and warden 
service, watching that a thousand different firms or indi- 
viduals live up to the slashings law, that 2,000 miles of 
railroad are patrolled and prosecutions are instituted and car- 
ried on with energy against violators of the law. ' The 
forestry commissioner’s office must be strongly reinforced, 
and not with cheap men. 





INTEREST OF LUMBERMEN IN PRACTICAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


[Address by Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, Mich., delivered at the Lake-States Conference, St. Paul, Minn., December 7, 1910.] 


The lumbermen of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
do not seem to have paid a great deal of attention to forest 
legislation in the past, except to oppose a few laws that 
seemed about to lay an umnecessary burden upon them. 
Until very recently the legislatures of these states had 
enacted few practical laws. The lumbermen now are fully 
awake to the necessity for some action that will give better 
protection to their timber lands. Changes in the statutes 
are likely to be made in all three states this coming winter 
and the lumbermen are most vitally interested in any 
changes that may be made. 

The lumbermen’s chief asset is standing timber. Mills, 
railroads and equipment are practically valueless if there 
are no timber resources behind them. 

There is a marked increase in the amount of timber 
offered for sale by the nonoperating timber owners as well 
as by the operators. The prices that have prevailed for 
several years are being slraded in consequence. Forest fires 
have had much to do with this weakening of timber values. 

Many lumbermen must, of necessity, resort to bond issues 
in these times of high values of stumpage and high cost of 
labor and supplies, coupled with the low price of lumber 
at the point of production. Standing timber is the principal 
security for these bonds. It is only by exercising great 
care in the protection of our timber resources that timber 
bonds can be kept at par. 

Insurance upon the plants and output of the lumber 
companies always has been comparatively high. Unless 
something is done to lessen the risk from forest fire ex- 
posure many lumbermen and lumber towns will find it diffi- 
cult to obtain adequate insurance at reasonable prices. 

When the modern lumberman builds his mills and rail- 
roads he estimates the probable life of his plant by the 
amount of timber he has. Any loss of timber follows through 
every step of his operations. In many cases the added ex- 
pense of producing logs from burned timber is more than 
the actual loss of stumpage. 

When forest fires are extensive there is an over-produc- 
tion of lumber because of the cutting of burned timber to 
save it. Over-production always means low prices. 

There is one loss in timber that is greatly exaggerated 
by forest fires. The decay following fires causes a large 
increase of the insect enemies of growing timber. In the 
northern peninsula of Michigan bark beetles and borers at- 
tacked the burned hemlock and pine immediately after the 
great fires of last July. 

In the future we may look for a more rapid decay of 
every imperfect tree growing near the burned districts. 
Great numbers of trees not burned will die from the attacks 
of insects as the indirect result of the fires. For many 
years the owners of mixed hardwood and hemlock timber 
lands thought themselves almost immune from fire loss. The 
leaf fires of October and November, 1908, were new to 
many owners. That year and the next it was thought 
little damage had been done. The contrary is now known 
to be true. A considerable part of the burned districts are 
dead or dying. This last summer we saw large areas of 
mixed timber, containing very little pine, burned so badly 
that the trees were all killed immediately. Hardwood trees 
burned like conifers. 

We have figured in the past on getting the bark from 
the burned hemlock trees. This year they were burned so 
badly that the bark already is decayed and has been fairly 
riddled by woodpeckers and sapsuckers in search of the 
swarms of bark beetles that have infested the trees. Where 
the timber was burned last summer very little bark will 
be gathered next season. 


How the Lumberman Makes Money. 


A brief description of how a lumberman makes money 
from our forests may not be without interest. 

Assume that he has paid $15,000 for a group of timber 
and upon cutting it and after paying all the bills and 
selling his lumber he has $17,000. In other words, he has 
made two thousand dollars. Then he finds he needs more 
timber. He tries to replace the acreage he has cut and is 
compelled to pay $17,000 for it, just what he took out of 
the first tract. This performance is repeated year after 
year in the hope that future manufacturing profits may be 
larger. He rarely makes a dollar sawing lumber and often 
loses. If he manages to wind up his operation with about 
as much timber as he started with, he makes money because 
of the natural increase in timber values. If some of the 
timber land left has been burned over, the operation likely 
will show a loss and not a gain. The lumber business is 
largely one of book profits today. Cash dividends do not 
come with regularity. 

These are some of the reasons why the lumbermen are 
Interested in laws for the protection of forests, but I do not 
mean to imply that they alone are interested. The entire 
country is aroused to the necessity for action. It has been 
difficult in the past to convince the residents of the un- 
forested parts of the lake states that they have a common 
interest with the lumbermen in the protection of the forests. 
They are beginning to understand that the lumbermen are 
less interested in protecting the remaining forests than they 
are. The owners have an average value in their stumpage 
of about $2.50 a thousand and they disburse, in the process 


” of reducing the tree to a marketable product, about four 


times that amount. 
The Only Recourse. 

The public, realizing at last that the wanton destruction 
of the forests means a distinct loss to everyone, demands 
that something be done; and something will be done. Such 
vast resources Have been destroyed by fire in recent years, 
coupled with a heavy loss of life, that the people will not 
be denied. There is only one way open to them—the law. 
New laws and amendments to existing laws are proposed 
on every hand. Some of them single out the lumberman 
as the scapegoat, a few place the burden upon the railroads. 
The records of Forester Griffith, of Wisconsin, show that 
60 percent of all the fires in the five years preceding 1910 
were set by homesteaders, 15 percent by railroads, and 25 
percent by campers, careless hunters and others, including 
the lumbermen. It seems probable that the number of fires 
for which the lumber companies are directly responsible are 
not many. Few people respect the forests as they should. 
Some abuse the railroads for setting fires and then throw 
lighted cigars and cigarettes from car windows in dry sea- 
sons. There is altogether too much carelessness. Fire is a 
terrible scourge. It is not to be played with. 

The experience and training of average lumbermen should 
enable them to be the best judges of what is practical legis- 
lation for the protection of forests from fire, while the 
people in general are not well informed on these matters. 

Few outside the lumbermen and forests understand the 
difficulty of enacting laws that really will help the situ- 
ation. Many laws that have been passed in the various 
states in recent years have made matters worse instead of 
better. Some laws actually have set a premium on setting 
fires by providing such high daily wages for fire fighting 
that fires were set to get the money. New York was com- 
pelled to change her laws to stop that practice. Several 
other states will soon follow her lead. 

The socalled self-dumping-ashpan law, passed by our na- 
tional Congress a few years ago, has proved to be a source 
of many railroad fires. 


Burning of Slashings. 


The Minnesota law passed at the last session of the 
legislature that provided for the burning of the slashings 
left by the lumbermen has proved to be impractical, in fact 
very dangerous. An attempt to burn slashings by a large 
operator during the last season resulted in the burning of 
200,000,000 feet of white pine. 

Men have said in public that the lumbermen should not 
be allowed to make any slashings. While such a demand is 
ridiculous it is no more so than a general slash-burning 
law would be. Advocates of such a law surely do not realize 
what they propose to make the lumbermen do. They have 
not stopped to think that very few people own solid blocks 
of timber, that there may be neighbors who are completely 
surrounded by slashings. The days when slashings of that 
kind, in most timber, could be fired without damage to the 
adjoining stumpage would be few and far between. In fact, 
at no time during the summer months is it safe to set large 
fires, for when once started they creep into the roots and 
moss and smolder for weeks, so that a high wind may fan 
them to a blaze at any time. These ground fires have been 
known to last from midsummer until snowfall, and even 
through the winter. Some will suggest waiting until winter 
to burn cutover land. The early part of the winter finds the 
fuel too wet and later the snow is too deep, in many parts 
of the lake states. In mixed timber there are many small 
trees and defective mature trees left after logging. In a 
few localities the immature trees may become valuable tim- 
ber stands if allowed to grow. Nearly all the timber re- 
maining is valuable for wood and is the chief source of 
the settlers’ income during the first few years they occupy 
their farms. My own personal experience leads me to be- 
lieve that this valuable remainder can not be saved where 
slashings are burned. 

In the hemlock forests the bark must be peeled in June, 
July and August, and often a year’s supply of logs is cut 
then. Long before winter comes those slashings are as 
dry and dangerous as any. Where the hemlock and hard- 
wood timber stands thick upon the ground a great deal of 
small timber will be killed by the heat when the land is 
burned over. Even where great care is exercised such will 
be the result. In a very large number of cases there is 
more fuel for fires a second year than there was at the first 
burning. This is not true of solid pine stands, but Micht- 
gan and Wisconsin have very little of that kind of timber 
left. 

The burning of slashings in most cases only relieves the 
situation temporarily, for no one fire will take the stumps 
and old wet logs, which when well rotted burn like 
tinder, and these, together with the brakes, wintergreens 
and other vegetation that naturally springs up in all burned 
districts, finds a fire as quickly and as surely as the original 
slashing. Many remedies considered impractical might be 
of value if the average labor that can be found for the 
work could be relied upon to use judgment and care. That 
class of labor seems to have almost disappeared from the 
earth. The cost of burning the slashings must not be lost 


sight of because any added expense will prove ruinous to a 
large number of lumber manufacturers at this time. 

The price of lumber at the mills is very low and admits of 
no profit to the producer. Hemlock lumber at the saw mill 
is now worth just about what it was ten years ago, and there 
was very little profit in it then. Our mixed timber forests 
of Wisconsin and Michigan contain 50 to 80 percent hem- 
lock, The present stumpage cost is three times what it 
was then, and the manufacturing costs have increased 
considerably. 

Without question, the only cheap way to burn slashings, 
in general, is to set fire to large areas and allow the fire 
to run before the wind. Anyone making a practice of 
burning that way hardly will be regarded as a good neigh- 
bor. If slashings are to be-burned, they must be burned with 
great care. In heavy, mixed timber the cost will then be 
prohibitive. But we all will admit that something must 
be done and at once. In the first place, the timber owners 
must help themselves, after that they may expect some help 
from others. 

Protection by Lumbermen. 


sy concerted action the lumbermen can show the country 
that they are taking an intelligent interest in the protection 
of our forests. Unless they combine their efforts to prevent 
it they may expect much impractical legislation in the next 
few years. There must be a campaign of education to 
spread the truth. The public still needs educating. 

A little over five years ago I organized the Michigan 
Forestry Association, and, outside of a very few, I could find 
no one who understood what I was talking about when | 
discussed problems such as we are discussing here. Today 
everyone knows something about these matters and nearly 
everyone takes a lively interest in them. Five years more 
with a proper educational campaign and the average citizen 
will be able to solve some of the difficult problems we must 
meet in trying to save our remaining forests from deyvasta 
tion by fire. 

There is no better way to prove that the timber owners 
mean to do their share in this matter than by active organi 
zations, the object of which shall be to prevent forest fires 
as far as it is possible to do so. The timber owners of the 
Pacific Northwest are banded together in a dozen or more 
associations whose object is the prevention of forest fires 
They are trying to educate the rest of the people to help 
them, by being more careful. Their rangers fight the fires 
that do start, and they have been very successful. During 
the last season when Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana were swept by a perfect hurricane of fire, compara 
tively little damage was done on the timber lands patrol!ed 
by them. Many fires started but few of them gained head 
way enough to cause extensive.loss. The rangers of oue 
association put out about 1,200 fires last season. 

I recently organized the Northern Forest Protective 
Association along the lines of the western associations. It 
started out with a membership representing 2,000,000 acres 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan and it is expected that 
there will be 4,000,000 acres in the association within six 
months. The organization is broad enough to take in all 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

A thorough private patrol backed by a law like ‘hat 
proposed for Wisconsin, under which the state would pro- 
vide a regular patrolman for evcry 40,000 acres or !css 
of forest land, will go a long way toward eliminating ‘ires. 
The only laws that will be of any avail will be those ‘hat 
will help the state, and private owners do that work. 

Some say that the lumbermen never have stood their 


share of the taxes. I will venture to say that no otlir. 


business ever received less return for taxes paid than tle 
lumbermen of the north central states. They have had 
little or no police protection; hunters and fishermen roam 
their lands at will and set fires when and where «ey 
please. They have had few roads, and no public improve 
ments worth mentioning. 


Farms Necessary. 


There should be no rigid laws providing that ceriain 
things must be done regardless of locality. The condi‘ tons 
often are very different in adjoining geographical towns.'Ps. 
What is feasible in one county may prove otherwis: in 
the next. It would seem as though able commissions, 45 
far as possible nonpolitical, clothed with the necessary 
authority could best handle this matter. Nothing must be 
done that will be such a burden upon the lumbermen ' at 
they will have any harder time meeting the ruinous competi- 
tion of the manufacturers of yellow pine in the South. 
No benefit would accrue to the citizens of these lake states 
in that way. On the other hand, nothing must be done 
to stop the development. of the farms that follow 12 the 
wake of the logger. How important this is may be see? in 
the fact that upper Michigan buys 95 percent of what she 
eats, This great importation is due.to the lack of de- 
veloped- farms, not because she can not grow more of het 
food supplies. ‘ me 

Experience has taught the forester that the best W oy : 
prevent fires from spreading is by clearing out paths or . 
lines. It t= possible that the clearing up of a strip of 1a” 
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a few rods wide between the slashings and the timber 
may help to keep fires within small areas. If that plan 
was adopted and the lumbermen were compelled to cut the 
tall dead timber of any variety for a certain distance back 
from the fire lines, at the same time that they cut the 
sound trees, and a good system of patrol was put in force, 
I feel quite certain that large fires would be a thing of the 
past. The cleared lanes around slashings would make 
access to fires much easier than it is today. Fires are 
more easily prevented than stopped. If they do start get 
to them as soon as possible and put them out when they 
are small. 


The meat of the nut is an active campaign on the part 
of every one to prevent fires and quick action if they start. 
In this matter an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. The fvel is always on hand and always will be. No 
law can prevent its accumulation. It is necessary. 

Nature takes care of this accumulation by decay, adding 
humus to the soil that will be needed by the farmer of to- 
morrow in his effort to feed the ever-increasing population. 
Very soon the clearing of land from which the timber has 
been cut will be entirely a problem for the homesteader or 
pioneer farmer, and not for the lumberman to solve. Cut- 


over lands suited for agriculture will not lie idle long in 
the future. 

Let us make haste slowly. The only laws that can be of 
lasting value to us will be those, the enforcement of which 
will not be hindered by politics. Laws passed on the im- 
pulse of the moment, urged by those with little or no prac- 
tical knowledge of conditions, will be poor laws. In the 
opinion of many we have too many laws of that kind now. 
I can see no remedy for this unless gathering similar to 
this one, at which all interested parties confer, are to be- 
come ever a more important part of our commercial and 
political life. 





FIRE PROTECTION ON THE MINNESOTA STATE RESERVATIONS. 


[Address by Prof. E. G. Cheyney, of the University of Minnesota, delivered at the Lake-States Conference, St. Paul, Minn., December 6, 1910.] 


In dealing with the question assigned to me I am go- 
ing to confine myself to the experiences of last summer 
in Itasca park with the idea that from these some valu- 
able deductions can be drawn bearing on the problem 
of the north woods in general. 

As we all know, the light snowfall of last winter dis- 
appeared early in April and the toming of spring was 
not accompanied by the usual rains. Day after day the 
sun blazed hotter and hotter and every vestige of mois- 
ture disappeared from the litter of the forest. Between 
the 1st of January and the middle of the summer there 
was not three inches of precipitation and the result was 
a condition of unprecedented drouth. There were very 
few days between the ist of May and the middle of 
September when a fire would not run freely; there were 
weeks no end when the tiniest spark meant an immediate 
fire. The winds were high at times and the conditions 
ideal for a terrible conflagration. 

The woods of that region are typical of the pine for- 
ests of the lake states. A mixed forest of white pine, 
norway and jack, some of it in virgin stand and some 
of it cut over, with a heavy undergrowth withered: with 
the drouth and dotted with fallen pine tops. Everywhere 
were driedout peat bogs and grass marshes, and seared 
grasses of which served as fuses to the forests beyond. 
Where the debris on the ground was heavy the fire 
climbed to the tops of the pines; where the brush was 
lacking it crept a tiny ribbon of flame, in the peat bogs 
it dug deep below the surface. Toward the end of the 
summer, when the drouth was at its worst, the fire would 
run in the tops of the birch and poplar and the green 
leaves burning loose spread the fire with the speed of the 
wind. 

in such a country the tract in question, five by seven 
miles, was located. For its protection it was surrounded 
by a firebreak, in some places a regular break two rods 
wide and plowed to the full width, in others by a road 
in various stages of repair. There was a crew of half 
a dozen men working on the completion of this system 
of breaks, who were always available for fire fighting, 
and in cases of emergency the fifteen students of the 
forest school could be called upon. The foreman was 
continually on the lookout for fires and it was his most 
important duty to investigate all columns of smoke and 
drop all other work to stop a threatening fire. During 
the worst periods a patrol was kept out. 


By .the middle of May the fires were threatening the 
park on all sides. Every available man was sent to the 
front. There was one distinct disadvantage. All the fires 
started outside the park, while our authority did not 
extend beyond its boundaries. Consequently the fires 
came to us only after they had been gaining headway 
and spreading unchecked over many miles of country 
and in few instances could we get at them in their 
small beginnings. Only one of these fires reached the 
firebreak, the others were all stopped along rough woods 
roads before they reached the boundary; one of them 
had climbed to the tops of the norways, eighty feet above 
the ground. But such conditions can not prevail for 
long in the woods of this region and a back-fire, which 
has burned away the brush and deprived it of the heat 
from below, will bring it to earth. This was done and 
the fire stopped on a road that was little more than a 
trail. 

At this time the ground was still sufficiently moist un- 
derneath to permit of the use of the ordinary means of 
fire fighting. The fire could in some cases be beaten 
out and a shovelful of dirt was effective as far as it 
reached. As the rainless summer wore on, the fires con- 
tinued to come up from all sides, but the drouth con- 
ditions became such that they could no longer be fought 
in the usual way. Everything was so thoroughly dry 
that a blow with a green branch or a wet sack served 
only to scatter the sparks in all directions and aid in 
the spreading of the flames. A thin layer of dirt had 
no effect, for the fire burned out from under it. The 
plowed furrow, thoroughly cleaned out or the hand-dug 
ditch was the only successful barrier. 

Four of these fires of the later summer crossed the 
boundary of the park. All of them but one—and that 
one sneaked in unobserved while the men were busy 
fighting somewhere else—made their entry by means of 
grass marshes, over which they traveled so fast they were 
inside before anyone had realized it. In every instance 
they were headed off and: put out before they had trav- 
eled inside more than forty rods by putting a heavy 
breaking plow right into the’ brush and plowing a fur- 
row around them. From this furrow the back-fires were 
set, which did the work. And, as stated, everything at 
that time was so dry that the very soil itself seemed to 
burn. 

Several fires started in the park from time to time, 


but were soon discovered and were easily put out by a 
couple of men, with the exception of one, which got into 
a peat bog and defied all efforts for several weeks. 


Fires Can Be Stopped. 


From this brief sketch of the experience in this one 
small district a few general inferences may be drawn. 

In the first place, it shows that a forest fire can be 
stopped, and that by a comparatively small force, It 
can not always be stopped on the minute or at a par- 
ticular spot, but any man who is thoroughly familiar 
with the country in which he is working can pick the 
time and the place where he can stop it. The danger 
comes from letting it get too close and then being forced 
to make a vain fight under impossible conditions. 

In the next place, the present system of local fire war- 
dens is entirely inadequate. All the fires which threat- 
ened the park from the outside—with one exception, 
which I shall explain later—had burned clear across the 
districts of at least one local fire warden and in no in- 
stance was any effort made to stop them. In one in- 
stance a house, and in another a hay crop, was de- 
stroyed without an effort to save them. When these fires 
came within the district of a man whose first and most 
important duty it was to stop them they were stopped 
promptly. Had such a man been in the district where 
they started they would have been stopped at one tenth 
the money expenditure and no damage would have been 
done. It is absolutely essential that the wardens devote 
all their time to watching the fires in their district and 
nothing else if the work is to be done properly. A man 
can not be expected to do patrol work for which he 
can not be paid. nor to drop important business of his 
own to fight fires for the state. 

* * #«# 


It further shows the average settler’s total lack of the 
appreciation of the damage that a fire does or of any 
obligation to respect the rights of his neighbors or the 
order of the law. 

All these conclusions point in but one direction: To 


“the inauguration of a patrol system which will prevent 


a fire before it gains headway, the employment of men 
who know how to fight it if it does gain headway and 
whose sole duty it is to do it, and last but by far the 
most important, the education of the people to the im- 
portance of fire prevention. 





INTERESTS OF 


[Address by R. H. Aishton, Vice President Chicago & 


I have been asked to prepare a paper on the inter- 


est. of the railways in protecting forests. First, let us 
con;ider what are the interests of the railways in these 
three states represented in the conference, and through 
whith these railways pass. In Minnesota there are, 


ap) oximately, 33,400,000 acres of forest area; in Wiscon- 
sin, approximately, 20,300,000 acres of forest area, and 
in \lichigan, approximately, 24,300,000, making a total 


in t!e three great states of 78,000,000 acres of forest that 
we re here to try to protect. 

In Minnesota, located within the forest area alone, 
ther’ are 2,000 miles of railway; in Wisconsin there are 


99 


«00° miles, and in Michigan there are 3,200 miles, or in 
the three great states 7,500 miles, lying wholly within 
the “orest area, and this does not include logging roads, 
doulie tracks, sidings, spurs or anything but main tracks. 


In ihe operation of these railways, and used exclusively 
Within this forested area, there are, in the state of Min- 
nescia, in regular service, 350 locomotives; in Wisconsin, 
450, and in Michigan, 530, or an approximate total of 1,330. 
employed regularly, and this does not take into account 
extr 


locomotives required for relief, shopping, or to 
mee: emergencies or exigencies in business; and it is 


Safe .o say that to perform the service in the forested 
area in these states there are employed each year—at 
Some period of the year or other—approximately 1,800 
locoms tives, 

The magnitude of the traffic through these districts 


can probably be best indicated by the statements ‘that 
in the forest area of Minnesota there are moving daily 
126 passenger trains; in Wisconsin, 240, and in Michigan 
a total of 596 passenger trains daily moving 
eh some part or other of this forest area. 
‘ve are also operated daily through this forest area, 
in Minne sota, 250 freight trains; in Wisconsin, 340, and 
in Mic higan, 350, or a total of 940 freight trains daily, 
all of which move through this forest district. 


* on * 


Railroads as Consumers. 


Mg is hardly necessary for me to call your attention to 
a fact that the railways are; and will be for years to 
a, the greatest single consumers of the products of 
eats timber country, and furnish a ready market for the 
ers, lumbermen, and- for other interests, and they 
realize fully, I think, the benéfits accruing to them 
th ugh conservation of the remaining forest areas in 
ese states lying right at their doors, and they also -rea- 





RAILWAYS IN THE PROTECTION 


OF FORESTS. 


North-Western Railway, delivered at the Lake-States Conference, St. Paul, Minn., December 6, 1910.] 


lize fully that for every dollar they pay for piling, posts, 
lumber or ties throughout this district a certain portion 
of it comes back to them necessarily through the cleaning 
up and cultivation of the country; the bringing in of an 
additional number of people who are capable of earning 
a livelihood, and for whom they must transport the 
necessaries of life, and to whom they must look for their 
support. 

From another standpoint: Minnesota, northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan forest country is today the most 
attractive fishing, hunting and summer resort territory 
left in this great country of ours and is tributary to the 
greatest centers of population in the country with the 
single exception of the Atlantic seaboard. The railways, 
more than anybody else, appreciate the possibilities of 
the proper conservation, care and development of these 
areas,,and that where they now carry people by the 
hundreds to these resorts they will soon be carrying them 
by the thousands with resulting benefit both to ‘them- 
selves and to the communities residing within these dis- 
tricts. 

* om * 
Agricultural Interests. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the cost of 
living. With the wiping out of the tie, post and lum- 
ber supply through this northern lumber country, the 
effect on the maintenance cost to the railways, about 
which we have heard so much in the rate hearings late- 
ly, would be particularly disastrous. 

We all remember the day when the northern limit of 
agriculture was about at Green Bay, Wis. Today we 
find, bordering the lakes, successful agriculture carried 
on right up to and beyond Lake Superior, and where for- 
merly the forest held sway we find today prosperous and 
contented settlers improving the land, raising crops and 
sustaining not only themselves but the large communi- 
ties incident to that territory. Had this territory been 
deforested through fires, the ability to get settlers to 
go in there would have been limited as, in a great many 
cases, even the soil itself is destroyed or rendered un- 
fertile through fires passing over it, and the 2 setae there- 
fore to develop agriculturally is gone. 

Thé question now occurs, what, with all their varied 
interests in the prevention of forest fires, have the rail- 
ways done to prevent them? I know what, the general 
practice has been. 

First. Maintenance of a clean right of way, free from 
brush, stumps and rubbish. 


Second. Codéperation with the fire wardens in keeping 
the right of way thoroughly cleaned up and burned off. 

Third. Absolutely’ prohibiting the setting of fires by 
section-men, or other employees, except during the win- 
ter months or under the direction or order of the fire 
warden. 


Fourth, Installation of the very best and most ap- 
proved netting in the front ends of locomotives, and con- 
stant investigation and experimenting into every new 
appliance that promises any relief from fire. In connec- 
tion with this a very thorough system of inspection at 
terminals and record of the condition of netting, and 
arrangements for repairs of same when defective. 


Fifth. During particularly dry periods the abandon- 
ment of freight service during daylight hours. 

Sixth. When dry conditions prevail the establishment 
of patrol either behind trains moving through the dis- 
trict, or at points in close proximity to each other, to 
guard against fires starting on the right of way and all 
times maintaining section patrols. 

Seventh. By instructing train crews and engine crews 
on the importance of avoiding every possibility of setting 
fires, and directing them when fire is found on the right 
of way, to stop their trains wherever practical and put it 
out. Or in cases where their own, or any other train, 
would be endangered by such steps, by leaving word with 
the first agent or section crew and having them start 
back all the help possible to put out the fire. 

What further can the railways do? I am very frank 
to say that I do not know. 

They believe that the protection of the forests now 
conserves the revenues of the railways in the future, 
and to many of the railways it means their future life 
and prosperity. 

They believe that the protection of the forests may 
be bettered by more efficient control by the officers of the 
states over all the interests engaged in business in the 
timber areas. 

They believe in taxation that will enable a well trained 
and efficient force to be organized and maintained in 
each state, and endowed with police powers, for the pro- 
tection of the forests. 

They believe the interests are so great, and.so ‘idéntical 
that settlers, lumbermen, manufacturers and. railways, 


and every other interest should unite in a plan to which 
all can work, which would be harmful to no interest but 
beneficial to all. 
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CONSERVING STATE FORESTS. 


Minnesota Lumbermen and Timber Owners Adopt 
Strong Measures—Demand on the Legisla- 
ture for Ways and Means. 


BRAINERD, MINN., Dec. 5.—Reorganization of the for- 
estry service of Minnesota was indorsed by the Northern 
Minnesota Development’ Association, in session in this 
city last week. The association named delegates to 
attend the Lake States Forest Fire Conference in St. 
Paul, and adopted a resolution calling upon the Minne- 
sota legislature to make adequate provision for fire 
protection. The resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That the recent forest fires on our northern 
boundary, involving the needless sacrifice of thirty-one human 
lives and over $2,000,000 worth of property, are an object 
lesson which should cause our state legislature to enact im- 
mediately a practical and conservative law for the creation 
of a state forest service for the protection and care of our 
forests and recommend that such legislation be along the 
following lines: 

First—That the state forestry board, or such board as 
may be created to assume its functions, be given full au- 
thority over all forest protective measures for the preserva- 
tion of timber upon the present state forest reserves, that 
of the forests in all stages of growth on all lands now 
owned by the state, with the power to promulgate regula- 
tions for the protection and care of the state forests, with 
legal authority to enforce the same. 

Second—That the said board be given authority to employ 
a trained and experienced forester, with such number of 
deputy foresters and forest rangers as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to serve under civil service regulations as the board 
may prescribe, the said board to designate the duties of the 
forester and his assistants, including the forest rangers, and 
tix their salaries. 

Third—That the said board be given full authority to 
exercise the police powers of the state over all lands, tim- 
pered and otherwise, within the state, so far as may be nec- 
essary to prevent forest fires. 

Fourth—That the sum of $200,000, or so much as may 
be necessary, be appropriated by the legislature to be ex- 
pended by the state forestry board, for the maintenance of 
the state forest service. 


Z. T. Seott, of Duluth, a practical lumberman and 
president of the state forestry board, addressed the con- 
vention briefly along the line of the resolution, saying it 
is essential that the board know definitely its powers. 
He said the board would not care for a long involved 
law on forestry, but a hundred words or so defining the 
actual powers of the board would be most acceptable. At 
his instance delegates were name:l. The practical fea- 
tures of forest protection were outlined in an interest- 
ing paper by G. E. Marshall, government supervisor of 
the Minnesota National Forest at Cass Lake. He ad- 
vocated a state forest service after the federal pattern, 
and said: 


The problem of fire protection has come to be one 
of the most important to be considered in the development 
of northern Minnesota and in a great measure of the entire 
state, for two reasons. First, northern Minnesota can not 
afford to lose its timber or citizens by fire: second, Minne- 
sota can not afford to have the reputation that it does not 
provide adequate protection to people who have been in- 
duced to settle in the northern part of the state. 

Now, what must Minnesota do to prevent fires? The 
fundamental principle of forest fire protection is that there 
must be an organization to prevent fires and not one merely 
designed to put fires out after they start. 

Minnesota today is without such an organization, and, 
assuming that the theory of prevention rather than pro- 
tection is the corfect one, in order to get started right 
such a service must be provided at once. 

The Forest Service of the federal government affords the 
best example of what Minnesota should strive for and I 
shall give you a brief outline of the work as it is carried 
on in the Minnesota national forest. 

The surface area within the boundaries of the forest 
is, in round numbers, 500,000 acres. This is in charge of a 
supervisor, with headquarters at Cass Lake. Under his 
direction are eight permanent field men or rangers in charge 
of districts, with such additional men-in the summer as 
conditions require, generally about eight to ten. 


Funds and Rangers’ Duties, 


The supervisor makes an estimate for what funds he 
thinks will be required for the proper administration of 
his forest for the year, and this sum is set aside to he used 
y him as he deems best, employment of extra men, building 
roads, trails, telephone lines, cabins or in any way that will 
oe his forest on a better administrative basis. He is not 
ampered in any way, but is given to understand that he is 
held responsible for the forest and that results only count. 

All the regular men are under civil service regulations, 
being required to take a competitive examination along 
strictly practical lines before being appointed, and after 
once securing an appointment they cannot be removed except 
for cause. A man’s politics, religion or anything else has 
nothing to do with it. he can prove that he is capable 
of performing the work he can have the position and it is 
his to. hold just as long as he wishes and is able to do 
his duty. 

Each ranger is provided with a cabin located at a point 
in his district which affords the best means of quick trans- 
portation and communication with all parts of his district. 

he headquarters of each ranger is connected with the 
supervisor's headquarters by telephone or telegraph, as well 
as with the adjoining ranger stations, thereby enabling him 
to summon experienced help quickly in case of an emergency. 
A complete set of fire-fighting tools, such as shovels, grub- 
hoes, brushhooks etc., is always maintained at such head. 
quarters. For railroad patrol. speeders or velocipedes are 
furnished each ranger whose district is traversed by railways. 

As supervisor of the Minnesota national forest I have 
worked for three things. First, to secure the best men pos- 
sible, taking into consideration absolutely nothing but their 
fitness and ability for the work. Second, afford them the 
best means of transportation and communication possible. 
Third, keep them equinned with all the tools necessary to 
handle a large fire. Working along these lines, exceilent 
resnits have been obtained. 

To get the whole matter in a nutshell, Minnesota must 
have a service which will have the right man with the right 
tools at the right place at the right time. With a system 
that will accomplish this no fear need be had of the results. 

It is going to take time and money to accomplish this 
end, and it must not be expected the first year or the second. 
It can only be secured after a lot of hard work and time, 
but the ultimate results will fully justify it. 


Railways Codperate, 


In connection with the straight Forest Service work that 
has been carried on, codperative agreements have been made 
with the two railway companies that traverse the forest. 
Fire lines have been cut on both sides of the tracks, section 
men have been instructed as to proper methods of fire pro- 


tection, and train crews promptly report all fires to t 
nearest station. . ee = 


-ernment officials have reported. Althoug 


During the last year about sixty miles of fire lines have 


“ been constructed along the railroads and on boundary lines 


of the forest where the fire danger is great, all fire lines 
being cut twenty-five feet wide, cleared and then plowed. 
With these lines constructed, the territory a ranger can 
cover can be increased, and as fire dangers are eliminated 
the number of men can be reduced. The result would be 
the same with the state service. 

A service for the state of Minnesota would require an 
outlay of at least $200,000 annually for the first few years, 
and at least this much should be made available for the 
work, for if the state is to have such a service it should 
be a good one, one to be proud of, or none at all. 

At its head should be a man experienced in this line of 
work, young and capable of caring for himself in the field 
as well as in the office, and provision should be made that 
when such a man is secured he could feel safe in his 
position for years to come. 

His first duty would be to secure complete and accurate 
maps of that portion of the state in which fires are most 
apt to occur. ‘These maps should show the character of 
the land, ownership, and particularly the Le spars am J of the 
country; that is, lakes, rivers, swamps, high ridges, roads 
ete., these last being absolutely essential in order to station 
his men properly, and afford information necessary in deter- 
mining the best methods of handling a fire. fter such 
information has been secured be should plan on spending all 
of the ensuing year in the fieid. 

After dividing the whole territory into districts and se- 
curing the proper man in each he should then delegate all 
authority possible to such supervisor, holding him responsible 
for such district, allowing him a sufficient number of se- 
lected men to care for it properly. 

It should be the duty of each supervisor to become thor- 
oughly familiar with his district and so subdivide it ac- 
cording to the lay of the land and its accessibility, placin 
each subdistrict in charge of a ranger, who, in turn, shoul 
become familiar with the territory under his jurisdiction. 
In dry seasons regular patrols should be ease in con- 
structing roads, trails, telephone lines, fire lines wherever 
necessary, and any other work which would offer means 
of quick transportation, communication, or which would 
reduce the cost of administration. 

Laws Required. 

Now as to laws which should be enacted to back up this 
organization. IT irst, the fewer the better, as they only com- 
plicate matters. Second, the right man at the head of this 
service, if given sufficient authority, can draft regulations 
better suited to the work and in less time than the legisla- 
ture would require to enact them. 

There are two in particular which should be given legis- 
lative attention in order to make them binding. First, 
handling the railroads. - Second, the disposal of brush from 
logging operations or in the clearing of land. In this case 
1 think the regulations now in force on the Minnesota na- 
tional forest, with some slight changes, would fit the case 
admirably. 

In my opinion a thoroughly practical and concise law for 
the creation of a state forest service and the protection 
s. the forests could be made in four short clauses as 
follows: 

First—A clause creating the service and appropriating 
sufficient funds for its maintenance. 

Second—A clause providing for the personnel of the serv- 
ice, placing it under civil service regulations and delegating 
to the head of the service full authority to take such steps 
and adopt such measures as he deems best for the interest 
of the state at large. 

Third—A clause stipulating that railroads must take 
steps to patrol their tracks and adopt such other protective 
measures as are necessary in the opinion of the chief of 
the service. 2 

Fourth—A clause providing that no brush shall be burned 
except at such time as the ranger in charge deems best 
and then only under written permit, and providing a fine 
for anyone violating this clause. 


Next to the legislature itself, the Northern Minne- 
sota Development Association is the most influential 
body of men in the state. There are thirty-two counties 
in the association, and each county has a local associa- 
tion, which is a member of the association. This asso- 
ciation was born of the desperation of the people of 
northern Minnesota to obtain proper recognition at the 
hands of the legislature. An idea of the respect which 
the whole state has for this one-year-old association is 
gained from the fact that Governor Eberhard attended 
the Brainerd meeting, together with several other state 
officers, and a majority of the members of the legisla- 
tive house were present. 

The Northern Minnesota Development Association did 
not recommend, in its resolutions on the subject of pro- 
tection from forest fires, as many details as it other- 
wise would, on account of the Lake States Forest Fire 
Conference, which was held in St. Paul, December 6 
and 7. It was expected that at this conference this 
subject would receive special and undivided attention. 





FIRE-KILLED GOVERNMENT TIMBER 
UNSALABLE. 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 26.—From present indications 
the United States government will have a hard time 
to dispose of the fire-killed timber on the reservations. 
The lumbermen in a position to handle the timber are 
not taking hold of stumpage at the forestry prices, 
however cheap, and the timber is practically useless to 
those who are not in a position to cut it right away. 
A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says: 

The government is selling very little timber. One reason 
for this is that the forestry fire-killed timber is too isolated 
and impracticable to handle from a logging standpoint. 

Frank J. Davies, manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Company, of Coeur d’ Alene, Ida., who was in 
Spokane this week, has made a careful study of the 
lumber conditions in this section and as his company 
has large holdings near the fire-devastated district he 
has investigated the proposal of buying some of the fire- 
killed stumpage which the government desires to sell. 
Concerning it he says: 

There is no question but that the loss of timber in the 
forest fires of the Northwest last summer is overestimated 
greatly by the government officials, and I can see no reason 
for it except that they desire Congress to make a larger 
appropriation than heretofore. 

I think a conservative estimate would be that not more 
than 25 percent of the lumber was sae ag that the gov- 

I can not see 
any good, or any great harm, in making these false reports 
I think the facts should be given out as truthfully as pos- 
sible. Such _ reports might tend to stop persons from 
settling up the country. doubt very much if Teehene lum- 
bermen buy much of the burned-over timber. here is but 
a small percent of it so located that it may be logged with 
any profit. Undoubtedly that close to railroads and streams 
will be sold, but that which lies back from transportation 
very far will never be sold. 


A number of Spokane lumbermen have investigated 








the districts in the burned territories which the govern- 
ment desires 4o sell, but inquiry at many of the larger 
companies does not bring forth the information that 
any of them have invested. 


FOR ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 


Far Western Timber Owners Seek Railroad Co-op- 
eration and Federal and State Aid 
— Recent Losses. 





. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 6.—The two days’ session of 
the semiannual meeting of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, which closed this afternoon, was in 
every way the largest and most successful meeting of 
men interested in timber ever held west of the Rocky 
mountains. 

Sixty-three men were present, including some of the 
largest timber owners in the West, government Forest 
Service officials, state foresters and fire wardens from 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and California. 

Judge A. L, Flewelling was president of the meeting. 
Some excellent addresses were made and practically 
every one in attendance took part in the general discus- 
sions. The addresses and discussions brought to light 
information which will be of great value in the future 
work of the association. 

One of the most noteworthy reports read at the meet- 
ing was that of Forester E. T. Allen, which presented 
the first definite data regarding the forest fires that raged 
in the West last summer. ‘Lhe report showed that in 
Montana and Idaho the fires damaged 1,871,000,000 feet 
of timber, most of which was privately owned timber in 
Idaho. It is estimated that about 80 percent of this 
will be saved. In Oregon, where there was less organized 
cooperative fire fighting, the damage was alinost as great 
as in both Idaho and Montana, amounting to nearly 
1,250,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Allen estimated that timber owners of these three 
states spent $667,000, and by their efforts saved timber 
resources easily woyth $4,000,000,000. He stated that 
if Congress and other timber owners had done as much 
but little damage would have resulted. 

A number of resolutions were adopted at the meeting, 
among which was one that strongly urged closer codpera- 
tion with the railroads, which it is believed cause most 
of the fires, and urging the railroads to take more pre- 
cautions to prevent the starting of fires. 

Another resolution urged that the various state legis- 
latures provide sufficient funds for fire fighting and 
recommended that adequate means be used to convict 
offenders against the laws designed to prevent the start- 
ing of fires. 

Another suggestion of the meeting was embodied in a 
resolution calling the attention of President Taft and 
Congress to the necessity for increasing the Forest 
Service appropriation in order to provide adequate pro- 
tection to government timber and to private timber hold- 
ings adjoining and recommending closer cooperation 
between the }'orest Service and private timber owuers 
and manufacturers and suggesting systematic conferences 
and urging that the officials of the Forest Service at- 
tend the meetings of the various associations wit! a 
view to establishing ways and means for closer 
cooperation. 

Another resolution adopted at the meeting urged that 
the state universities and the United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry investigate the subject of byproducts and 
publish the results of their investigations as a means of 
stimulating interest in this branch of the lumber bust 
ness, and amending of the game laws of the western 
states so as to safeguard the forests during the dry 
season. 

The association heartily indorsed the work of the 
Forest Service during the last season, which was 0D 
ducted under most adverse conditions, and in this con- 
nection adopted a resolution recommending that |’resl- 
dent Taft be requested to appoint a commission of army 
officers to confer with similar commissions of the {‘orest 
Service with a view of establishing field posts to protect 
the national forests during the dry season. 

A resolution urging concerted state legislation to pro 
vide better protective laws and to adopt means of inform 
ing the public as to the value of the forests was also 
adopted. 

One of the features of the meeting was that r-sults 
showed more harmonious work and closer codperation 
between the forest service and private timber owne's. 





PROTECTING FORESTS BY TELEPHON?. 


QUEBEC, QuE., Dec. 3.—In view of the many s'gg°* 
tions offered and experiments tried for the pre re 


of forests from fire, considerable interest is man!'' a 
serva- 





by limit holders and others interested in the cov 
tion of the national resources in the novel system '2tt0 
duced by William Power, former member of ' — 
ment, upon the timber limits of the River Ouellc — 
& Lumber Company along the line of the Nationa 


Transcontinental railway in Ramouraska county, —_ 
near the American boundary. Fifty-two miles ©: pin 
phone line have been strung, forming a chain ©: co 


munication through the heart of the limits. Tel peer’ 
have been installed for the use of the fire rangers © 
different points along this line, and portable telepiieed 
to be adjusted to the line at any point, will be ue 
to the rangers. If this.scheme is found to be impreee 
able, ordinary wall telephones will be installed every of 
miles. It is hoped that this will do away with loss 
time in summoning aid. 
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Hoquiam, WasuH., Dec. 1—N. J. Blagen, president 
of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, of this city, 
returned a few days ago from a six weeks’ trip through 
the middle West and East, going by way of the Northern 
Pacific and returning by the Union Pacific. Mr. Blagen 
is at the head of one of the large lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns on Grays harbor, and has been a resident 
of the Pacific coast the last quarter of a century; for 
the last ten years of which he has been engaged in 
lumber manufacturing, and prior to that time was in 
the railroad and general contracting business, operating 
saw mills part of the time, and has been in close touch 
with lumber conditions during all of this time. Fur- 
thermore, he is a close student of business conditions, 
and his views of the business situation as found on his 
recent eastern trip are of interest. To an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative he said: 


I went through North Dakota and stopped in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, where I had a good opportunity to consult 
with some of the biggest buyers for line yards scattered 
throughout North and South Dakota and the surrounding 
country. I found them complaining somewhat of business 
being dull and that the latter part of the season had been 
unsatisfactory owing to the crop failure in that part of the 
country. ‘They also stated that they had allowed their stock 
to run down considerably below normal, owing to the con- 
stant decline in wholesale prices of lumber, and had been 
buying only for immediate needs, but ro ge | that they ex- 
pected to be in the market before long for next year’s 
business whenever they felt that lumber had gotten down 
as low as it was going to go. There seemed to be no in- 
dication of special discouragement or financial distress, and 
on the whole the people were looking forward to a prosper- 
ous business for next year. 

At Oshkosh, Wis., { found the door factories busy, run- 
ning, as near as I could find out, to capacity, and most of 
hem said ie had had a very busy season, with plenty 
of orders on hand, looking forward to a prosperous new 
year. 

At Milwaukee and Racine business seemed to be in a 
good condition, and they had no complaint to make. Like- 
wise in Chicago, where the large dealers stated that the 
had had a good season’s business and generally felt well 
satisfied and were looking forward to still better business 
in the coming spring. 

In Boston, New York and Philadelphia they seemed to 
feel even better satisfied with the year’s business, and while 
they said it had slackened off slightly during the last thirty 
days, they were looking forward to a very good year’s 
business. 

On my way west I stopped in Chicago again and visited 
several manufacturing centers in Iowa and Nebraska, going 


GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS AS OBSERVED BY A WASHINGTON MANUFACTURER. 


into parts of the country in the western part of Nebraska. 
All through that territory I found everyone speaking well 
of the last year's business, and no discouragement apparent. 
Several of the large manufacturers in lowa told me that they 
have had all they could possibly do the whole year and were 
still running up to full capacity, looking forward to a busy 
season. While there had been a siight decline in the price 
of doors, the business was keeping up well, and so far as I 
could judge the future looked bright. In and about Omaha 
there still seemed to be a big demand for lumber, only the 
prices there, as well as everywhere else, are badly demoral- 
ized. Out through Nebraska I found that the corn crop in 
many places was not more than about one-half of the usual 
yield and the prices are much lower than they have been 
for several years; still the farmers seemed to be very much 
encouraged and felt satisfied, saying that pork was high 
and they fed all the corn to the hogs. In this way the 
low price of corn did not trouble them in the least. 

I have been familiar with the conditions in Nebraska for 
twenty-five years or more, having gone through that country 
a number. of times, and I must “ that I was astonished 
at the change and prosperity that has come over that part 
of the country during the last five or six years. Formerly, 
when I went through, people generally complained and 
seemed to be hard up. Now the farmers generally have fine 
houses and buildings of all kinds, beautiful orchards, finely 
fenced farms and the best of stock around them, and some 
of them riding in automobiles, saying generally that their 
farms are paid for and that they have money besides. Al- 
together the country has an entirely different tone from 
that which it had a few years back. There seems to be 
such a change for the better that one hardly can realize 
what has happened. 

I think it is safe to 4 * that wherever I went there seemed 
to be a little stringency in the money market; that is, banks 
apparently had loaned nearly up to their ten nes anf and were 
reluctant about letting money go for speculative purposes, 
but there seemed to be sufficient to go around for all legiti- 
mate business. 

Taking the trip as a whole it seems to me that the country 
is in ‘the best condition by far that I ever have seen. 
have gone over this same territory a great many times, 
but it seems to me that there is such a general undertone 
of prosperity in all kinds of business far beyond anything 
I ever have seen before. By this I mean that the farming 
community, as well as some small dealers and the average 
public have much more money and are feeling better in 
every way than at any previous time. Do not understand 
that I mean to say things are boomy or that there is going 
to be a boom in the near future, for I think it is far from 
it, but I do mean to say that I believe the country as a 
whole is on a very much better financial basis today than 
it ever has before been. 

Now, coming down to the lumber business, especially con- 
cerning our Pacific coast products, there seems to be a good 
market throughout the country and a large amount of lumber 
is being consumed, but we can not reach it at a price that 
will repay us, or at a profit to the manufacturer, because 
of the excessive freight rates we are compelled to pay 
Just before leaving for the East our company shipped four 


carloads of special stock to a Chicago buyer. Two cars of it 
was materiai we happened to have on hand and wanted to 
move, and in order to do so we had to make the low price 
of $25 a thousand feet delivered in Chicago. The material 
was being unloaded while | was there, the freight rate 
being about $18 a thousand. After cost of selling and other 
expenses are deducted it will net us about $6.50 here, and 
the railroads are getting $18 for hauling it. This will give 
you some idea of the unreasonable freight rates that the 
railroads have forced upon ws. 

In some of the middle western states, where we used to 
ship large quantities of ordinary yard stock, the dealers told 
me everywhere that they were using largely yellow pine 
from the South, because of being able to buy it for less 
money. That is, in lengths sixteen feet and under. When 
it comes to the longer lengths we get a fair share of the 
business. Now our prices today are practically based on 
$7.50 a thousand feet at the mill for sixteen-feet and 
shorter, and yet at this price we are about $2 too high to 
compete successfully with southern yellow pine. This is 
the result of the excessive freight charges we have to pay, 
and yet a great deal of calamity is now heard from the 
railroad companies about not getting enough for hauling 
our lumber east, and they want to raise it still higher. 
I always have felt and still feel perfectly sure that the 
lumber business is so desirable and is handled on so large 
a scale that it is by far the most profitable business the 
carriers have, and that they could well afford to haul it for 
one-third less than the present rate, if they were compelled 
to do so, and I am perfectly sure that they would find it 
a very profitable business at that. But, of course, we_ will 
have to suffer and struggle along as best we can—our plants 
closed a good deal of the time—until the Panama canal is 
finished. That, I believe, will be our only hope and relief, 
for it will at least give us an entrance to all the Atlantic 
seacoast with our lumber on a basis that we ean compete 
successfully for a very large share of that business. We 
are shipping at present to the Atlantic coast on a freight 
rate of 58 a thousand feet, and after the Panama canal is 
finished I expect we will be able to ship for about $10, pos- 
sibly less. ‘That naturally will give us an advantage in 
that market, and through this reduced freight rate we will 
reach a large territory along the Atlantic coast that we 
cannot at present touch. Besides, there is a strong move- 
ment on foot to put the Mississippi and Missouri rivers in 
much better condition for water eg and it may be 
possible that we can reach part of that territory by water 
and in that way secure a large market for parts of our 
product, and if so that naturally would have a tendency to 
reduce freight rates by rail. if these rate once could be 
brought down to what it is reasonably worth to transport 
this commodity, there will be no trouble about the market 
as the price of lumber in the East is plenty high enough 
to leave a good margin for all concerned. The only trouble 
at present is the fact that the railroads have found it pos- 
sible to take all of it, or nearly so, not adhering strictly 
to the old theory of charging all the freight that the com- 
modity would stand, but in this case they have gone a 
~ little beyond and charge a little more than what it will 
bear in order to allow us to live and continue in business. 





CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE ENTERTAINS TARIFF BOARD. 


In accordance with plans conceived some time before 
the election but delayed in order to avoid any appearance 
of seeking to make political capital out of it, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce entertained the tariff board 
December 3 in Chicago. During the progress of the 
banquet Homer A. Stillwell, president of the association, 
read the following telegram from President Taft: 


Taft on Tariff Situation 

The key to our tariff situation lies, I believe, in taking up 
tariff legislation one schedule at a time after disinterested 
inguiry. Certainly we should do everything we can do 
levitimately to prevent the disastrous upheavals and dis- 
turbances of business which generally have accompanied or 
followed wholesale tariff revisions of the past. At the same 
tise we are bound to promote the prompt elimination of in- 
st.nees of injustice in the tariff law. Revision of one 
scoedule at a time, after careful, clear-headed and non- 
po tisan inquiry, is the middle and just course. I appeal 
to the Association of Commerce and to the business men 
of this country to stand behind the earnest effort which 
th present tariff board is making to meet its great respon- 
sillity and do thorough work. The people, business men, 
fa::aers and wage earners, without regard to party, desire 
an impartial but common-sense study and finding of the 
fav's, and action on them. 

telegram was received from Secretary MacVeagh in 
Wl.ch he expressed his regrets at being unable to be 
pr: sent. 
_ ‘fter reading the telegrams Mr. Stillwell made a few 
int oduetory remarks, in which he declared that the 
Pr sident in his views regarding the wisdom of referring 
tar \f revision to a permanent board was supported by his 
pa y in a majority of the states of the Union. He said 
fu: ser that the appointment of a tariff board is a long 
ste’ in the direction of a permanent tariff commission, 
wh.h will preve to be the entering wedge to a final 
Sol: ion of the tariff question. In November, 1908, the 
ass ciation passed a resolution favoring a permanent 
tar commission and sent copies of it to the various 
con ‘nereial bodies throughout the country with request 
tha’ they pass similar resolutions and join in an organi- 
zat-on to earry out the provisions of the resolution. 

‘ntinuing, President Stillwell paid a high compliment 
to ‘rof. H. C. Emery, chairman of the Tariff Board, 
Whe « he introduced as the first speaker. 

\\.. Emery in his address reviewed the work of the 
boa’! from’ its appointment in September, 1908, and 
poin'ed out some of the problems that confronted it. In 
ordes that the work of the Tariff Board might be thor- 


ough and its conclusions be sound, it has divided its_ 


inve-ligations into three main groups. One line of 
inves‘igation seeks to secure as to each article in the 
tariff concise information in regard to the nature of the 
articlc, the chief source of supply at home and abroad, 
the methods of its production, its chief uses, statistics 
of pr duction, imports and exports, with an estimate of 
he ad valorem equivalent for all specific duties. The 
Second line includes inquiry into actual costs of produc- 
tion. _ The third involves the employment of men of 
xperience from particular lines of industry—whether 
on the technical or commereial side—to secure accurate 
information regarding actual prices at home and abroad, 

© peculiar conditions affecting any particular industry 
and the general conditions of home and foreign” competi- 


tion to which it is subject. 
All these lines of investigation are being pursued 


simultaneously and the material is being obtained under 
the guidance of the board assisted by trained economists 
familiar with the handling of material of this nature. 
Mr. Emery explained that the board thus far had con- 
fined its work chiefly to a preliminary study of.various 
industries. Later, and before reaching definite conclu- 
sions, the board wilé welcome testimony of interested 
parties, whether producers, importers, merchants or con- 
sumers, who will be given full opportunity to criticise, 
amend or disprove. He laid especial emphasis upon the 
determination of the board to maintain a perfectly open 
mind and always to be able to recognize facts. ‘‘ Facts,’’ 
he said, ‘‘are what the board is after and the only 
influence that can be brought to bear on us is the in- 
fluence of facts.’’ 
Investigation Is Unique. 


Mr. Emery would have the public understand that the 
investigation now being carried on by the Tariff Board 
is unprecedented, not only in the United States but in 
the world. There have been investigations that might be 
considered similar, but, with respect to the basis for a 
definite conclusion, are not to be compared with the 
investigation now being made by the board. Statistics, 
he said, while necessary, did not in themselves possess 
any virtue that would enable the board to overthrow the 
present system and substitute for it the ideal tariff 
system. Nevertheless he declared that these statistics 
with the sound business judgment of the men who would 
be called upon to decide in the matter should afford the 
foundation for a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the needs of the country. 

One of the great difficulties which the board has met 
is the securing of costs of production. While the manu- 
facturer generally has information as to the costs of 
conducting his business, yet it is a rare instance where 
he can determine the precise cost of any individual 
article that he may turn out. It is essential, therefore, 
for the board to determine exactly what costs it is after, 
and that makes it necessary to work out a comprehensive 
schedule of its own in order to be sure that it is getting 
figures which could actually be compared. Mr. Emery 
was glad to be able to report that the board’s work in that 
direction has proved successful thus far in actual prac- 
tice, tested by methods of cost keeping in progressive 
plants. He admitted, however, that in a great many 
instances it will be utterly impossible to apply these 
methods and the board will have to determine clearly 
just how far it can go in each case, and how significant 
the results are in a given instance. If the difficulties 
of obtaining costs in domestic manufacture are great, 
the difficulties in securing the same data with respect to 
foreign manufacture are infinitely greater. However, 
Professor Emery observed that the board had the assur- 
ance of being able to obtain this information from abroad. 

He wished to emphasize the importance of the prin- 
ciple adopted with respect to the burden of proof in its 
relation to the establishing of a Tariff Board as a per- 
manent feature of the government. If the board adopts 
the- principle that the producer is to receive whatever 
degree of protection he wishes, and that the burden of 
proof is on the consumer to show that this is too high, 
the difficulties of such an inquiry will be greatly in- 
creased. If, however, the principle should be firmly 





established that a protective tariff, however necessary 
or desirable, is none the less a favor, and that the bur- 
den of proof rests upon the producer to show cause why 
such protection should be granted, the matter of pcwer 
becomes relatively unimportant. Before an impartial 
body which has ample time to consider his demands, he 
can not show such cause unless he is ready to present 
for their confidential consideration the true facts and 
figures in the case. 

Following Professor Emery, President Stillwell intro- 
duced James B. Reynolds, a member of the Tariff Board, 
who, in a brief address, assured his hearers that the 
Tariff Board is a unit. He wished to compliment the 
association on its success in securing the appointment of 
the Tariff Board and in having a western representative 
in the body, a member who will see that ‘‘the nation’s 
plutocrat, the American farmer,’’ receives the con- 
sideration that is his due. . 

At the close of Mr. Reynold’s address, Chairman Still- 
well introduced Alvin H. Sanders, whose years of service 
abroad in the consular corps, his fifteen years of volun- 
teer service in the cause of reciprocity, he said, are only 
incidents in a career which has admirably fitted him for 
his present position. After pointing out some of the 
difficulties with which the board has been confronted, 
Mr. Sanders closed by saying: 

I know, Mr. Chairman, and we all know that what the 
people demand are results. They do not want eulogies; 
they want facts. They do not want promises; they want 
performances. And they have a te to insist upon them. 
They want to see the goods; and say to you, gentlemen, 


tonight, that before the snow flies again another fall we 
will begin delivering the goods at the White House. 


Merchants’ Interest in Tariff Question. 


Following the address by Mr. Sanders, President Still- 
well introduced as ‘‘our representative first to speak, 
a strong believer in association usefulness, his faith 
exemplified by his works; association director past, pres- 
ent and future, an ever-present counsel and guide, he 
stands ready to respond where association calls, A, C. 
Bartlett.’’ 

Mr. Bartlett at the outset declared that the interest 
of the merchant as a merchant in the tariff question is 
confined to the disturbance produced in business by 
periodical changes in tariff rates and to the possibility 
of those rates being made prohibitive, or at least suffi- 
ciently high to curtail the sales of his merchandise. His 
chief .interest lies in the greatest good to the whole 
country and in his own welfare as a consumer. The real 
battle of interests is waged between the producers, the 
manufacturers, and the employees upon the one side 
and the consumers upon the other side, with the United 
States government acting as a paid umpire. 

At the close of Mr. Bartlett’s address, President Still- 
well introduced John E. Wilder, who said that ‘‘ The 
able, scholarly and technical speeci delivered by Chair- 
man Emery furnishes food for study and reflection on 
the part of every manufacturer in the country. When 
one considers the conditions which must and will exist 
when the Tariff Board has been able to complete some 
of its work now in hand, with ecnditions which have 
existed ‘during the last thirty to fifty years, we wonder 
why it is that we have been so long without this much 
needed board in the business affairs of this -country.’’ 
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COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT AND GROWTH OF FIBER AND WOODEN BOX MANUFACTURE, 


Materials for and Processes of Production—Character and Growth of Competition—Utilization of Low Grade Lumber—Rival Claims in Conservation. 


Prefatory Note. 


At the semiannual meeting of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers held in Rochester, N. Y., in August, H. 
S. Sackett, chief, office of wood utilization; United States 
Forest Service, delivered an address on “The Extent and 
Growth of the Fiber Box Industry.” At the time this talk 
was given the oflice of ,wood utilization had not completed 
fully the investigation of this industry, and Mr. Sackett 
was compelled to promise the members of the association 
the statistical information concerning it at a later date. 
After the compilation of these statistics it was decided to 
make a further detailed investigation of both the fiber and 
wooden box industries. This work was done by Hu Max- 
well, of the office of wood utilization. The two reports 
have been combined, and are herewith presented through 
the courtesy of Thomas McCulloch, manager of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers. 


Wooden and Fiber Boxes. 


Nearly all shipping boxes are of wood or of fiber. 
The two kinds come in keen competition in some 
lines; in other lines each is fairly secure in its own 
field. Very large boxes are not made of fiber, nor 
those that must be extra strong. Lumber as it comes 
from the saw mill or the planing mill is the material 
of which the wooden box is made, but the fiber 
box is of pulp, pressed into boards of suitable thick- 
ness and strength. The pulp may be composed of 
two or more of several fibrous materials. The 
wooden box long ago reached all the important mar- 
kets of the world as a container of merchandise, but 
the fiber box is not so extensively employed, nor has it 
been so long in common use. The making of con- 
tainers of fiber, of sufficient strength to serve as 
the outside cases in freight shipments, is an 1mpor- 
tant industry of very recent growth. At first there 
was little competition between fiber and wood. Such 
boxes as were made of! fiber were small and not 
strong, and when shipped by freight were usually 
packed in cases of wood. Lately, however, the 
fiber box has claimed a place on an equal footing 
with wood, and has received the same freight rates 
that are accorded wooden boxes. The fiber con- 
tainer, however, is subject to strict regulations as 
to size and strength, while the wooden box is not. For 
that reason the fiber box that carries freight must be 
comparatively small. In spite of this, and because of 
its cheapness and certain other advantages claimed for 
it, the fiber box has become an important factor in 
commerce, and apparently has gained a place from which 
it never will recede. On the other hand, the ‘wooden 
box has a field in which at present the fiber box is not a 
competitor, and there is no indication that it will soon 
become so. The competition between the two, though it 
is alert and vigorous, is confined to rather narrow limits. 


Historical Review. 


Tue Woopen Box.—Until recent years the demand 

for wooden boxes was comparatively small, though wide- 
spread. It grew with the increase of trade, and with 
the building of railroads which carried the manufactures 
from the centers to all the outlying country. At first 
lumber was so plentiful and cheap that boxmakers, like 
nearly all other people, demanded high grades ana 
ignored inferior stuff. Waste at the mill and i. the 
woods was given little consideration, There was sup- 
posed to be enough of the good grades for all purposes 
and for all time. Shoe boxes in New England were made 
of white pine of a grade which pattern makers and sash 
factories would now be glad to get; and soap factories 
insisted on a grade of yellow poplar good enough for 
arriage panels and car finish. Clear sycamore, often 
quartersawed, was demanded for plug tobacco boxeg 
and starch was shipped in boxes of basswood clear 
enough and soft enough to meet the demands of 
pyrography. 

That situation could not last always. The constantly 
lessening forest area, and the ever increasing demand 
for lumber raised the cost of the grades which the box- 
maker formerly had demanded, and he was forced. to 
take lower grades and substitute other kinds. His 
demands increased as boxes came into wider use, and 
year by year circumstances forced lower and cheaper 
grades of lumber upon him. The box factory became the 
market for what the saw mill had left atter it had sup- 
plied its other customers. That is the situation today. 
Billions of feet of lumber yearly go to the box maker 
as a last resort. He can use it, but the furniture factory, 
the boat builder, the musical instrument maker and 
similar industries can not. If it is not used for boxes 
it will be left in the woods or at the mills to rot. For- 
merly few kinds of wood were accepted at the box 
factories; now nearly everything goes. This can not be 
better illustrated than by presenting a list of woods 
and their amounts bought by the box factories in Lllinois 
in 1909: 

Box Lumber Used in Illinois 1909. - 


SprEcIES— Board feet. 
ee AD, PME BUKODUR. oo soc eta tecice eed 105,438,000 
Red gum, Liquidambar styraciflua............. 50,774,000 
Cottonwood, Populus deltoides ................- 38,807,000 
Hemlock, Tsuga candadensis ..........eecceeee 34,477,000 
Bwyeet. DITCH, MEtWIA TOMER. oo See ccc ccccss 20,146,000 
Paper birch, Betula papyrifera................ 19,312,000 
Silver maple, Acer saccharinum............... 15,234,000 * 


Shortleaf pine, Pinus echinata................ 
Longleaf pine, Pinus palustris................ 





Sugar maple, Acer saccharum..............e+. 

Basswood, Tilia americana.............. . 

Yellow poplar, Liriodendron tulipifera 

White'elm, Ulmus americana......... abelian pace 6,124,000 

Slippery elm, Ulmus pubescems,,.............+. 5,000,000 
ch, Fagus atropunicea............. Perrier. 3,493,000 

RUMEN, IUPMEN. OOUMEIOR. 6 crn bcbccccsteonscsaces 2,750,000 

Baim of Gilead, Populus balsamifera.......... 2,475,000 

White ash, Fraximus americana............... 1,200,000 

Cypress, Taxodium distichum................ 910,000 

Re cedar, Juniperus virginiana............... 875,000 








SPECIES— Board feet. 
RiGee GOR, WEAUIus MIStA. 26. ic cccesciscccce 635,000 
Sycamore, Platanus occidentalis............... 400,000 
Bilge Spruce, PiceK MWATIAUAR. ....oi.cc0kscccssces 363,000 
NE NS sai os bw ania. oo Sieeiewee 250,000 
Chestnut, Castanea dentata 200,000 
ee ee aa eee a 150,000 
Northern white cedar, Truja occidentalis....... 100,000 
OMNOOK, TiGPUE TRPNOUOR,  o 0.0:0 0.0:0:0:4.0:0.0.00:006056.06 75,000 
ee ee aaa ae 64,000 
Black willow, Salix nigra....... sieeve lane lea whirace:e 30,000 

MOM A dainkesadst05.o0de pasate ake 372,025,000 


THE Fiber Box.—It is not improbable that the fiber 
box is as old as the box of wood, and history does not 
record the first use of either. While the ancient 
Egyptians, with rude gimlets, rubbing stones and clumsy 
tools of other kinds, were making coffins of hewed logs 
or joined boards and staves of Lebanon cedar and syca- 
more they were also making coffins of woven and inter- 
twined reeds, grasses and leaves. Both were crude proto- 
types of the modern box. The container made of fiber 
first reduced to pulp dates from the invention of paper. 
A century or two centuries ago the most common and the 
principal form was the old-fashioned bandbox, a com- 
modity made necessary by the fashion of wearing enor- 
mous collars—for the bandbox originally was a collar 
box, and not a receptacle for hats, as it became later. 
It was, to some extent, a sign of luxury and wealth, for 
the travelers who possessed finery carried the articles in 
bandboxes; and writers of fact and the novelists of a 
century or three-quarters of a century ago seldom failed 
to speak of that species of baggage while describing 
travel by stage coaches before the days of railroads. 
Such boxes generally were of pasteboard, made largely 
of straw, or some material other than wood pulp. 

Fiber boxes of that kind entered little or not at all 
into competition with the wooden boxes. They had 
their own field and the wooden box had its, and the two 
kinds continued until a few years ago to go their separate 
ways without any business rivalry. The fiber box grew 
enormously in usefulness as industries developed which 
demanded a light container. The old country store sold 
sugar and ‘‘tied it up’’ in brown paper; sold starch, 
soap, shoepegs, sulphur, coffee, nails and foods in the 
same way, and the clumsy packages were received by the 
purchaser without protest, because nothing better was 
known. But the manufacturers whose commodities were 
to be sold in parcels learned that an attractive, con- 
venient containcr was half the sale, and the fiber carton 
or small box came into use for coffee, tacks, sugar, 
starch, shoes, collars and thousands of commodities 
which formerly had gone in bulk to the retailer and 
were by him wrapped and tied as the sales were made. 
The sudden increase in the manufacture of thread on 
spools that came with the invention of the sewing 
machine, and the rapid growth of the custom-made shoe 
industry which replaced the old, time-worn custom of 
each neighborhood making its own shoes, led to great 
demand for fiber boxes. Later followed the much greater 
demand when foodstuffs, such as cereals, dried fruits 
and confectionery, sought markets in cartons neatly 
sealed and handsomely lithographed. However, up to 
that stage, the fiber box was not a competitor with the 
larger and stronger box made of lumber. The cartons 
were shipped in wooden cases and boxes, thereby increas- 
ing instead of diminishing the demand for such. But 
the constantly widening demand for the two classes of 
boxes was soon to reach a point where business rivalry 
was inevitable. Two influences, acting in opposite direc- 
tions, hastened that result. On the one hand, the cost 
of good lumber had increased because of lessening sup- 
ply, and the wooden box cost more; on the other hand, 
the discovery had been made that a fiber box could be 
had strong enough to take the place of wood and cheaper. 


Rivalry for Trade. 


The rivalry for trade between the makers of the two 
classes of boxes is keen and widespread. Each seeks 
business in the same field, for the line of separation 
which formerly gave each its share is recognized no 
longer. In one respect the contest is peculiar and 
unusual in that it is conducted by each side upon the 
claim that it is carrying out the principles of conserva- 
tion by using material which otherwise would be wasted. 
The specific contention of the makers of wooden boxes 
is»that enormous quantities of low grade lumber are 
demanded for such boxes, and if not used in that’ way 
can not be used at all. One-fifth or one-sixth of all the 
sawmill output of the United States is made into boxes. 
It is the low grade stuff, the cheap lumber that remains 
when the good grades have been culled out. The lumber- 
men are in sympathy with the box maker, because 
through him the only market for the cheap stuff is 
reached. Anything that cuts down the sale of wooden 
boxes leaves that much unsalable lumber on the mill- 
man’s hands. The lack of statistics upon the subject 
has been the cause of misunderstanding. Lumbermen 
were led to believe that the fiber box had taken 40 
percent of the box trade, and it was believed by many 
that the chief material in the fiber box manufacture 
was high grade wood pulp. That belief has been made 
the basis of argument against the fiber box on the sole 
ground that its manufacture is inimical to the cause of 
conservation. It was pointed out that it was using good 
timber for pulp, while the low grades were left to rot 
at the mills because the makers of wdoden boxes could 
no longer buy as much as formerly. The conclusion 
reached by. that line of argument was that, inasmuch 
as-the wooden box made use of low grades that would 
otherwise go to waste, while the fiber box drew supplies 
from high grade timber, which was valuable in paper 
making, the wooden box deserved the business. The fiber 





box manufacturers denied the allegations in whole or in 
part, and insisted that their raw material was chiefly 
such as would be wasted if they did not use it, and 
they claimed for their industry as complete accord wit! 
the principles of conservation as their competitors 
claimed for theirs. ‘ 


Statistics of Manufacture. 


The Forest Service recently entered upon the collectio: 
of statistics showing the extent of the fiber box busi 
ness. It already had much data relating to the wooder 
box, but information concerning the number of fiber 
boxes made and the material entering into their con 
position was meager. 

The wooden box manufacturers bought 6,500,000,00 
feet of lumber in 1907, and that figure has generall: 
been taken as a basis for calculating the falling off sinc: 
in the box trade. In the fall of 1910 the Forest Servic: 
completed a study of the wooden box industry in si» 
states. The study had continued considerably more than 
a year, and the data collected were not all for exact! 
the same period, but were approximately contemp: 
raneous. The states were Massachusetts, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois and Wisconsin—on 
eastern, one middle, two southern, one lake state and one 
of the middle West. They were believed to represent 
fairly well the average trade and business conditions o/ 
the country. A canvass by mail of all the wooden box 
makers in the state was supplemented by personal visits 
to such as failed to furnish satisfactory information. 
The statistics collected as a result of this canvass are 
believed to be approximately complete and correct. ‘The 
total quantity of lumber manufactured into boxes in the 
states named during the year preceding was 1.137,137,- 
000 feet, board measure. That is equivalent to about 
63 feet per capita for the states named. If that per 
capita holds for the whole country—and there is no 
apparent reason why it should not do so—the total annual 
demand for box lumber is about 5,418,000,000 feet. 
That is a falling off slightly in excess of 1,000,000,000 
feet from the estimate by the box makers in 1907, which 
was a year of large output. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the status of the fiber 
box industry, inquiries, accompanied by reply cards, 
were sent to 237 manufacturers in the United States 
who were supposed to be making boxes and containers 
of various kinds that compete with the wooden box. It 
turned out that a majority were not making such com- 
modities. Thirty-seven reported that they made fiber 
board but not boxes, thirty-four that they made boxes 
but not board, and a few made both boards and boxes. 
The making of the fiber board and the manufacture of 
boxes from the board are separate industries, just as the 
mill that saws lumber and the factory which makes the 
boxes are distinct. The fiber board is the product of 
a paper mill, but the mill does not necessarily complete 
the board ready for the box makers. In fact it usually 
does not do so. Its process ends when it has turned out 
a material of the required thickness and strength. The 
box factory takes the rolls of paper, and with its own 
machinery glues together a sufficient number of the 
sheets of paper to produce a board of necessary thick- 
ness. The board is then cut in proper patterns, and pass- 
ing through other machines is made into boxes. What 
is stated in this connection refers solely to fiber boxes 
of size and strength fitting them to compete with wood, 
and not to that large number cf smaller and weaker 
boxes made of paper, and which are in no sense com- 
petitors of the wooden box for shipping merchandise. 


Specifications of Fiber Boxes. 


Boxes which carry merchandise from the producer to 
the consumer must possess sufficient strength to with- 
stand the rough usage incident to freight shipmeuts oD 
railroads, boats, wagons and occasionally by horseback 
over mountain trails. The size of fiber boxes, the thick- 
ness of the board of which they are made, the m:ximum 
weight of each box when filled for shipment, ©: the 
minimum strength of the board, are governed |) rules 
which railroads and some other common carriers: “igidly 
enforce. Three thicknesses of board are specified, 60, 80 
and 100 points—that is, 60, 80 and 100 ‘one-thou-andths 
of an inch in thickness, respectively. As there a three 
recognized thicknesses for the board there ar three 
sizes of boxes, and a size is designated by adi ug the 
three dimensions, length, breadth and dept) The 
60-point board must not be made into a box t © three 


dimensions of which exceed sixty-five inches, 4 its 
weight, when filled, must not exceed forty poun The 
80-point board is for a box the three dimen 1s o% 
which shall not exceed seventy inches, and the 1 \/-poitt 


board makes a box of seventy-five inches dimens:"’s, and 
its weight when filled for shipment is limited t» ninety 


pounds. The strength of the board is subject ©» strict 
regulations, and boxes not up to the stan ‘4 = 
strength are not accepted for shipment by * were 
Larger fiber boxes or containers occasionally are :arTiee 
by express companies that do not insist on the "force 
ment of the foregoing regulations. Railroa ry 
fiber boxes of a shipping weight up to 200 poun:: if t 
corners are properly reinforced with wood or 1 tal. 
Composition of Fiber Board. 

The term fiber board is not understood alii: by - 
persons. Some would distinguish between st™ — 
jute. board, chipboard and pulpboard. The distinch 


is not essential in the present case. As the term 18 oe 
intended to, be understood fiber board for boxes ee, - 
principally of four materials, but not necessarily ri 
usually all in the same board. Of the total mate 
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reported in this investigation 57 percent was chip, 22 
straw, 16 wood pulp and 5 was jute. Chip consists of 
old papers, low grade or refuse material from pulp mills 
and screenings and waste of other kinds, repulped and 
used again. The straw is the ordinary farm product. 
The jute consists of old rope and bagging. The 16-per- 
cent wood pulp comes directly from the forest, and while 
some of it is of low grade a portion, at least, must be 
of good quality to act as a binding material and give 
the board the required strength. Much of the best 
grade wood pulp employed in this industry is imported 
from Norway and Sweden. Until recently no mills in 
this country made the kind of pulp required for this 
purpose, but such mills are now being equipped in this 
country. 

It thus appears that, except the small quantity of 
good wood pulp, the fiber board is made almost wholly 
of waste material. At least half of it is old newspapers, 
screenings, wrapping papers, paper boxes and material 
of that kind. The rope and bagging are no less a product 
of the waste heap. The increased price paid for old 
papers since fiber board boxes stimulated the demand has 
resulted in drawing supplies from small towns and rural 
communities where formerly no one went to the trouble 
to collect such material, as well as in encouraging the 
diligence of scavengers who search the alleys, ash cans 
and public garbage dumps in cities. It is a fact, 
brought out by investigation, that New Orleans is ship- 
ping the contents of its waste baskets to Chicago for 
the fiber board industry. Such a thing was impossible 
a few years ago. The same material is pulped again and 
again. The old papers become boxes, are filled with mer- 
chandise, go to the towns, are thrown into the waste 
barrel, and are collected and sent back to the mills to 
be made over. An examination of the bales of stuff 
arriving at a fiber board mill shows that a large part 
of it consists of fiber boxes, broken and torn, that were 
through the mill before. 

The price of old papers when they reach the mills 
ranges from $8 to $15 a ton. The average in Chicago, 
which draws supplies from hundreds of miles on all sides, 
is about $12 a ton. It is claimed that the cheapest pulp 
made from wood by present methods can not compete 
with old papers and other waste at that price in the 
making of fiber board; but if such material should 
advance in price to about $17 a ton, wood pulp, at pres- 
‘ent prices, would drive it from the fiber board mills. 


Extent of Fiber Box Industry. 


The manufactures of fiber boxes are approximately 
116,000 tons of board a year. On the basis of 60-point 
board, this is equivalent to 920,000,000 square feet of 
surface; on the 80-point basis it amounts to 748,000,000 
feet, and if the basis is 100 point, the surface measure 
is 579,000,000 feet. If it is assumed that, foot for foot 
of surface, the fiber board and the lumber will make 
the same number of boxes, a basis of comparison is 
found for the two materials in box making. -Of the 
total quantity of boxes of both kinds made, 85.5 percent 
were wood and 14.5 fiber, if all the fiber board were 
60-point. If all were 80-point the percentage of boxes 
would be 87.9 wood and 12.1 fiber, and if the fiber board 
were 100-point the percentages would be 90.3 wood and 
9.7 fiber. If the three thicknesses of fiber board, 60-, 
80- and 100-point, were used in equal amounts the per- 
centages of boxes would be 87.9 wood and 12.1 fiber. 

The foregoing percentages are based on the use of 
6,500,000,000 feet of box lumber, and the assumption 
that it was all one-inch thick and was used in that form 
‘or boxes. Board measure is based on a thickness of 
me inch. As a fact, only large and strong boxes are 
made of one-inch lumber; the others are of thinner 
naterial, down to a quarter of an inch or less. A thick- 
ness of three-fourths inch for all the boxes made would 
he above rather than below the average. Assuming a 

hree-fourths inch thickness for the entire quantity of 
ox lumber used in the United States, the 5,418,000,000 

eet board measure becomes 7,224,000,000 feet surface 
easure. Calculated on that basis, 88.7 percent of all 
1e boxes were wood and 11.3 fiber, if 60-point fiber board 
as used; but if 80-point were used the percentages 
come 90.6 for wood an 9.4 for fiber, while if all fiber 
oard were 100-point the percentages would be 92.3 for 
ood and 7.7 for fiber. If the three thicknesses of fiber 
ard were used in equal quantities the general average 

‘comes 90.6 percent for wooden boxes and 9.4 percent 

r fiber. 

All fiber board does not compete with wood in box 

aking. Data collected during this investigation showed 

at while 116,000 tons were made into box boards 

4,000 tons were intended for other purposes. Book- 

nders demand large quantities for backs of ledgers, 

ank books, edition work, check books and tablet backs, 

hile printers use much in card and sign printing, 
ilders for lining and roofing papers; and the makers 
small, light cartons and boxes use large quantities. 


Shipments in Fiber Boxes, 


Railroads accept for shipment by freight any com- 
‘.odity packed in fiber boxes if they will accept it 
packed in wood, provided the regulation sizes and weights 

> not exceeded. No such regulation is insisted upon for 
wooden boxes, The makers of fiber containers claim 
that contents areas well protected as in wood, so far 
as breakage is concerned, and point to the long and 
Varied list of commodities that go to market in fiber 
containers. Among such are lamps, globes, dishes, glass- 
Ware, including jars and bottles; light hardware and tin- 
ware, electrical apparatus, dry paints, novelties, toys, 
clothing, shoes, millinery supplies, books, stationery and 
foodstuffs of almost all kinds, including, especially, 
crackers, biseuits, dried fruits and confectionery. A 
claim. put forth by fiber box makers, and insisted upon 
as of great importance, is that articles of food shippéd 
fiber absorb no taste or odor from the. box. 


The wooden and the fiber box each has a field which 
it will, apparently, be able to hold against the other; 
but there is another field where competition between 
them is keen.. When the article to be shipped is heavy, 
and the container must be of large size, a strong wooden 
box is necessary. Truck gardeners, and provision mar- 
kets which ship wet or damp commodities, do not make 
much use of fiber containers. In the rivalry for busi- 
ness between the makers of the two kinds of boxes each 
has not hesitated to point out the advantages of his 
own and the alleged disadvantages in his rival’s wares. 
A summary of these, from the viewpoint of each, may be 
given, The maker of the wooden box maintains that 
his is more economical because it may be used again and 
again, and when beyond further use as a box it still 
has some value as short lumber or kindling wood. The 
maker of the fiber box answers by pointing to the fact 
that his product may be repulped and remade as often 
as it comes back to the mill. The manufacturer of the 
wooden ‘box insists that his can be more cheaply handled, 
because it may be grappled with hooks, and can resist 
hard knocks which tear or crush the fiber container. 
The maker of the latter admits that it must not be 
handled with hooks, and that violent falls or bumps 
may stove it in; but he has at his disposal figures from 
transportation companies, and wholesale merchants, 
showing that fiber boxes, because of their lightness and 
regular sizes, may be handled at less cost than wooden 
boxes. He does not admit, however, that a box made 
of wood can be depended upon to sustain a fall with 
less injury than a fiber box, and points to instances 





NOVEMBER BUILDING DATA. 


_The November building record comprising fifty-six 
cities, as compiled by the Construction News, shows a 
slight increase in the — cost, but a decrease in the 
number of buildings as Compared with November, 1909. 
Twenty-six of the cities included show gains and thirty 
show losses; the net gain being $193,566, or less than 
one-half of 1 percent. : 

Of the large cities, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
showed decreases ranging from 57 percent for Omaha to 
5 percent for Detroit. Pittsburg gained 33 percent; 
and whereas the heart of Manhattan shows a loss of 59 
percent, the borough of the Bronx gained 182 percent. 
The appended table gives the situation in detail: 








: 10. 1909 
C1rIEs plage sor aan No. of Hstimated P.C. 
a 8. cost. ; t. - 
New York, bor- gs cos gain. 
oughs Manhat- 
tan and Bronx. 689 $14,287,631 
30 





579 $12,575,810 14 
891 825,700 


eae 92 »282,700 6,825, 21 
|, aPrrerene 366 5,654,000 396 4,852,000 17 
Los Angeles..... 949 2,228,663 9 ,336,830. 67 
Philadelphia .... 985 2,221,685 1,899 3,254,660 *32 
eee 405 2,166,870 4,402,800 *51 
ai OP eee 535 =—-1,474,885 489 


Kansas City, Mo. 





ae 558 1,306,623 656 1,458,610 *10 
Cleveland ...... 514 1,151,022 479 889,180 29 
Portland, Ore.... 422 1,119,000 3 835,430 34 
eee 921 1,020,380 1,149 1,254,630 *18 
EROER ceccees 267 1,011,890 292 762,22 33 
Milwaukee ...... 313 853,767 242 1,196,662 *29 
Sera 272 847,000 224 1,183,000 *40 
Washington, D.C. 415 818,615 577 13! *4 
San Diege....... 202 811,580 168 162,600 399 
Minneapolis .... 36 785,005 425 1,056,385 *26 
te MEE ones cece 262 764,108 380 1,568,535 *51 
Newark, N. J 211 696,525 235 2,759 *17 
CO Es 392 534,613 353 340,550 57 
Rochester ....... 254 499,099 299 724,000 *31 
‘ew Haven...... 84 489,670 92 851 20 
Cincinnati ...... 822 489,380 758 376,855 392 
Indianapolis .... 366 480,792 252 345,185 39 
Memphis ....... 244 475,315 222 390,600 22 
Baltimore ...... 207 420,930 223 376,605 11 
ae 100 401,960 96 933,035 *57 
I ba etna sd aot 113 382,200 85 139,983 173 
Oakland, Cal 305 351,557 308 436,295 *19 
Columbus ....... 215 306,500 115 186,345 63 
Jacksonville .... 94 295,050 80 173,600 70 
Worcester ...... 103 258,195 100 475,868 *46 
Birmingham 225 211,269 97 137,432 54 
Lawrence ....... 32 198,475 37 189,750 
Richmond ...... 97 191,793 82 403,721 *52 
OS eee 85 183,430 72 212,695 *14 
Louisville ...... 149 172,772 152 193,392 *11 
Wilkesbarre ..... 59 164,145 58 165,681 *1 
Paterson ...:.... 71 159,505 72 220,105 *27 
Scranton ....... 59 142,251 73 219,935 *35 
BEER. -o e030 00:0 26 134,375 28 2,734 85 
Grand Rapids 86 126,635 102 207,621 *39 
orfolk, Va...... 34 102,354 61 522,126 *80 
Portland, Me.... 30 74,600 21 250 13 
Little Rock...... 60 66,654 87 ,680 *14 
Springfield, Ill 41 54,645 42 87,577 *38 
Charlotte, N. C 30 51,945 39 92,582 *44 
eS 25 51,025 30 58,400 *13 
Ot. cenh........ 52 48,059 62 69,865 *31 
Des Moines...... 27 45,390 32 116,500 *62 
BEE “co revedece 11 31,485 22 7,050 17 
Er 14 30,414 20 16,700 81 
Davenport ...... 13 29,204 13 26,830 
South Bend..... 22 27,880 12 5,910 7 
Lincoln, Neb..... 21 21,425 47 110,000 *81 
ee 14,453 $56,670,355 15,002 $56,476,789 


*Percent loss. 


The following cities are included in a list compiled by 
the American Contractor and are not in the preceding 
list : 











November, November, -—Percent— 
1910, cost. 1909, cost. Gain. Loss. 
Chattanooga ........ $ 38,245 $ 50,086 é 23 
DE: cheese cesdne® 212,075 182,498 16 a6 
ee, Tee ee 403,655 988,850 om 59 
OS eee 215,595 490,395 aml 56 
Manchester ......... 84,650 84,610 ? 92 
New Orleans ........ 324,045 256,365 26 
ORE ho vs: 6 « ss0s sy 659,546 436,295 51 
Oklahoma City ..... 346,820 740,770 se 53 
San Francisco ... 992,258 1,964,284 49 
Spokane ............ 180,745 1434 ae 50 
aa ee 157,425 96,878 an 62 
ee $3,615,059 $8,654,465 iS 58 


‘when the demand comes. 


when the wooden box has split open and the fiber box 
has remained unbroken, when both were submitted to 
similar usage. When boxes are piled high, and the lower 
tiers. by accident become wet, as in case of flood, the 
fiber containers will crush and let the upper tiers down; 
but boxes of wood will continue to sustain the weight, 
and only the contents of the lower boxes will be dam- 
aged. ‘The manufacturers of fiber boxes maintain that 
fewer thefts occur from their containers in transit and 
in warehouses than from wooden cases, because theirs 
are sealed and can not be opened and closed again with- 
out leaving the thief’s mark, while a board may be 
pried from a wooden box and nailed again and the theft 
will remain undiscovered until the box reaches its desti- 
nation. The wooden box maker, as an offset to this, 
asserts that the fiber container suffers as much damage 
and loss from rats, which easily gnaw into it, as the 
wooden package suffers from thieves who pry boards off 
and nail them on again. 


Summary. 


1. It is impossible to compare the cost of fiber and 
wooden boxes, egcept in the most general way, because 
all fiber boxes do not cost alike nor do all those of wood. 
The average cost of those of fiber is considerably under 
those. of wood, 10 percent or more in most cases. The 
maker of wooden boxes admits that the cheapness of 
fiber is the most stubborn factor in the competition, and 
declares that it has done more than anything else to 
advance the fiber box to its present place. 

2. Statistics indicate that of the whole quantity of 
boxes made in the United States—based on the surface 
measure of the material of which they are made— 
approximately 90.6 percent are wood and 9.4 percent 
fiber. A comparison of the amount of lumber reported 
for boxes by the box manufacturers in 1907 for the 
whole country, and the quantity calculated two years 
later after a careful canvass of six states, indicates that 
the .wooden box is not quite holding its ground. This 
conclusion, however, is true only if the six states, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, containing about one-fifth of the whole 
population, show the correct average prorata use of 
box lumber for the whole country, and if the estimate 
of box lumber in 1907 was correct. 

3. Competition between wood and fiber for box mate- 
rial is active for rather small boxes only, and for those 
where extra strength is not demanded. Those of large 
size, or for very heavy articles, are of wood, except in 
a few instances where reinforced fiber is used. 

4. Fiber board may shed water well for a time, but 
it can not stand as much as wood, and when boxes are 
liable to a penetrating dampness wood is the better 
material. This is particularly true when the lower tier 
is subject to the weight of those piled above. 

5. When food products are packed in boxes it is 
often of importance that no odor or taste be absorbed 
from the container. Some woods meet that requirement 
while others do not, but fiber boxes are unobjectionable. 

6. Theft from boxes in transit is said to be more 
frequent for wooden boxes than for fiber, but the gnaw- 
ing by rats in warehouses is much more injurious when 
the latter boxes are used. 

7. Both wooden and fiber boxes are made largely of 
waste material—the former of low grade lumber for 
which there is small demand elsewhere, and the latter 


, of old papers, straw, rope and screenings, which other- 


wise would have small sale. A little excellent wood pulp 
goes into fiber boxes, and some high grade lumber is 
used in making boxes of wood. 

8. The wooden box may be used several times, and 
at last be converted into kindling wood. The fiber boxes 
are repulped again and again to be made each time into 
new containers. 

9. The prospect is good that material for the making 
of both kinds of. boxes will be adequate to meet the 
demand for many years to come. High grade lumber 
may run short when forests have been culled to meet 
trade requirements, but boxes are not made of that kind 
of lumber, but of the poorer sorts, which are now plenti- 
ful and promise to remain so. The situation in Massa- 
chusetts is an instructive example of how the demand 
for box lumber is met in a state whose primeval forests 
were cut long ago. In that state a total of 351,000,000 
feet of box lumber is required yearly, and white pine 
supplies 263,000,000 feet of it. Practically every tree 
of this is» second growth—that is, young trees which 
have grown since the old forests were cut. There is no 
reason to suppose that the annual cut of white pine in 
Massachusetts ever will be any smaller than it now is, 
and it all will come from woodlots and forests of second 
growth that are cared for and protected. Trees need 
not be left to grow large before they are good for box 
lumber. Other states may do as well as Massachusetts 
in this respect, and may be depended’ upon to do it 
A few Mississippi Valley 
states, by putting their waste land to that purpose, could 
grow enough cottonwood to supply the United States 
with boxes. 

The makers of fiber boxes are in no more peril of 
shortage in raw material. There is no want now, and 
the harvest of old papers, jute, screenings, straw and 
similar commodities promises future abundance. A 
promising field for enormous increase in supplies for 
this industry has not yet been drawn upon. it may be 
had by pulping the wood wasted at saw mills and in 
the forests—waste that is not now used for anything. 
It is not, believed that any mechanical obstacles ‘lie in 
the way, the chief difficulty being the fact that such- 
waste is scattered and the cost of collecting it must be 
considerable. Enormous quantities of fiber plants are 
available, as soon as the demand comes, and the price 
will justify manufacture: Among such are: co 
coarse reeds, grasses, tules and perhaps cotton stalks 
and cotton waste. P 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CONSIDERED IN WISCONSIN. 


Tentative Legislative Bill of Many Revisions—All Interests Affected Represented in an Exhaustive Discussion—Features of Proposed Measure. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—The industrial insurance 
committee of the Wisconsin legislature held a hearing 
in the school board room at the city hall this afternoon 
upon the fourth tentative bill relating to employers’ 
liability and working men’s compensation for injury 
or death. The committee consists of Senators A. W. 
Sanborn, Ashland; E. T. Fairchild, Milwaukee, and 
John J. Blaine, Boscobel, and Assemblymen Wallace 
Ingalls, of Racine; C. B. Culbertson, Stanley; Walter 
D, Egan, Superior, and George G. Brew, West Milwaukee, 
with Paul J. Watrous, Madison, as secretary. 

The bill upon which the hearing was held today is 
the result of long ‘study and investigation by the com- 
mittee. Hearings upon the first tentative bill were held 
in Milwaukee April 12. This bill was purely suggestive. 
It contained numerous provisions, wgich were inserted 
more for the purpose of discussion than with the inten- 
tion that they should finally be enacted into law. Prof- 
iting by the criticisms and suggestions received, a second 
bill was drawn and published, hearings upon which were 
held at Eau Claire, Appleton and other points during 
the first week in June. Once more the bill was revised 
and distributed for criticism, another hearing being held 
at Milwaukee, October 20, at which all classes of manu- 
facturers were represented. Again a revision was made 
which resulted in the fourth tentative bill presented 
today. Every revision of the proposed legislation has 
shown marked improvement in clearness of expression and 
definition of scope. The committee has done its work 
in admirable fashion and considered freely all sug- 
gestions offered. When the bill is finally in shape for 
presentation to the legislature in January, its provisions 
will be much more widely understood than is the usual 
case with proposed legislation, and it will receive support 
from many sources without regard to party affiliations. 
The absence of partisan spirit in handling the matter 
so far is indeed the most hopeful sign that the ultimate 
result will be good. 

The hearing this afternoon was given up almost en- 
tirely to explanations of the provisions of the bill by the 
committee and criticisms and suggestions concerning its 
phraseology by the lawyers, who represented various 
manufacturing interests of the state. The manufac- 
turers are satisfied with the main provisions of the 
present bill, and are chiefly solicitous that it be drawr 
in such fashion as to escape constitutional pitfalls. The 
legal authorities who took prominent part in the discus- 
sion included P. W. Brazeau, George Lyons, P. D. Car- 
penter and H. L. Butler, counsel for the committee. 
W. A. Fricke, manager of the Great Northern Life In- 
surance Company, of Wausau, contributed some helpful 
suggestions from the standpoint of a practical insurance 
man, The workingmen were represented by Fred Brock- 
hausen, secretary, and Michael Levin, attorney for the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor. Others present included 
Otto H. Falk, president of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Milwaukee; A. L. Osborn, chair- 
man, and R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association; T. J. Neacy, of the Filer & Stowell 
Company; L. C. Tolles, president of the Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Company, of Eau Claire; John Kopmeier, of 
the Wisconsin Lakes Ice & Cartage Company; A. H. 
Vogel, of the Pfister & Vogel Leather Company, and 
Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The labor representatives contended strongly that the 
workman should have the right to elect, after injury, 
whether he will accept the compensation provided by 
the biil or sue for greater damages, with which view 
neither the manufacturers nor the committee coincide, 
it being felt that since choice either to accept or reject 
the plan of compensation is open to the workman at 
the time of hiring, in all fairness he should make his 
election then. Mr. Brazeau suggested that in case the 
employee refuses to accept the compensation plan at the 
time of hiring, the employer should retain the common 
law defenses of assumption of risk and negligence of a 
fellow servant, in case the employee is injured. Mr. 
Levin said that contractors should be liable for injuries 
to their employees, to which Chairman Sanborn replied 
that the committee thought so too and would be very 
glad to be informed as to how this may be legally ac- 
complished. Mr. Fricke suggested comprehensive changes 
in certain sections of the bills, which in his opinion are 
necessary more clearly to define and safeguard the oper- 
ations of insurance companies which carry liability risks. 

The committee was unable to complete the hearing this 
afternoon, and adjourned to meet here again at 10 o’clock 
Monday morning, December 5. 


Clauses of the Bill. 

The first section of the bill as it now stands does 
away, at one stroke, with those time-honored defenses 
of the employer, the assumption of risk on the part of the 
employee and the negligence of a fellow-servant. In 
fact, the term ‘‘negligence’’ is replaced by the phrase 


‘‘want of ordinary care,’’ and the employer is not per-— 


mitted to enter into any contract or make any rule or 
regulation which shall restore these defenses. The first 
tentative bill also prevented the employer from setting 
up as a defense that the employee was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence unless the latter’s want of ordinary care 
contributed to the injury in equal or greater degree than 
the negligence of the employer, but this provision has 
not appeared in the later bills. Consequently, contribu- 
tory negligence remains as a defense for the employer. 

Having removed the common law defenses of the em- 
ployer and defined the terms employer and employee, the 


bill proceeds to fix a measured scale of compensation 
for injury to employees beyond which the employer 
who operates under the act shall not be liable, and to 
provide means for carrying out the provisions of the 
act and settling disputes thereunder. 

Acceptance of the provisions of the act is not made 
compulsory upon either employer or employee. The em- 
ployer elects to accept the provisions of the act by filing 
a written statement to this effect with the industrial 
accident board. Such an acceptance is for a term of one 
year and automatically for successive one-year terms 
thereafter without further action by the employer, unless 
sixty days prior to the expiration of any term he files 
with the board a written notice of withdrawal from 
operation under the act. All public employees, as previ- 
ously defined, are subject to the act. Any other employee 
is deemed to have accepted it if his employer is operating 
under the law and if at the time of entering upon em- 
ployment the employee does not give written notice 
to the employer that he elects not to be subject to the 
act, or if the employee remains in service thirty days 
after the employer accepts the act without giving notice 
to the employer that he does not elect to accept the terms. 

The main items of compensation provided have re- 
mained the same in each tentative bill, with a number 
of changes in detail. The chief provisions of the pres- 
ent bill are as follows: 

Reasonable medical and surgical treatment, supplies 
ete. at the time of the injury, and thereafter for a 
period of not to exceed ninety days. If the disability 
lasts more than one week, there is an indemnity payable 
as wages on the eighth day after the employee leaves 
work as a result of the injury and each week thereafter 
to the amount of 65 peredt of the average weekly 
earnings. For total disability the indemnity is* increased 
to 100 percent if the employee is rendered so helpless 
as to require the care of a nurse. For partial disability 
the indemnity is 65 percent of the weekly loss of wages. 
The aggregate disability indemnity for one injury is 
restricted to three times the average annual earnings of 
the employee, and the aggregate disability period is 
limited to fifteen years. In case of death, if the em- 
ployee leaves total dependents, the benefit is a sum 
which, added to the benefits accrued for the same injury 
previous to death, makes the total compensation equal 
to three times the average annual earnings, but not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $3,000, payable in weekly 
instalments of the same amount us the weekly earnings 
of the employee, unless otherwise directed by the indus- 
trial accident board. The following are assumed to be 
wholly dependent upon a deceased employee: A wife 
upon a husband; a husband upon a wife; children under 
18 years of age; all of whom must be living in 
the usual family relationship. For partial dependents 
compensation is proportioned to the amount annually de- 
voted by the deceased to their support. Liability for 
death does not exist unless the employee dies within 
fifteen years of the date of the accident. If the em- 
ployee leaves no dependents the death benefit is confined 
to burial expenses not exceeding $100. Weekly earnings 
are defined as one-fifty-second of the average annual 
earnings, which are to be taken at not less than $333.33 
nor more than $1,000. 

Minute written details of the injury are to be served 
upon the employer within thirty days after the accident. 
Payment of any compensation by the employer before the 
expiration of thirty days is equivalent to the requited 
notice, and failure to give notice is not a bar to recovery 
for injury, if it is found that there was no intention to 
mislead the employer and he was not thus misled, but 
if no notice is given and no compensation made within 
one year, the right to compensation is denied. 

All disputes or controversies under the act are to be 
submitted to an industrial accident board, of which the 
commissioner of labor and industrial statistics is exofficio 
a member. The other two members are to be appointed 
by the governor for 4-year terms at salaries of $3,000 a 
year. The board is given full power to investigate all 
disputes, to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of records, to take testimony either personally 
or through examiners, to make findings upon all the 
facts involved in the controversy, and to determine the 
rights of the parties thereto. Judgments are to be issued 
by the circuit court of any county upon the presentation 
of a certified copy of the award of the industrial acci- 


dent board. The findings of fact made by the board are. 


conclusive, and upon appeal to the circuit court the 
award of the board may be set aside only upon the 
ground that the board acted in excess of its power, that 
the award was procured by fraud, or that the findings of 
fact by the board do not support the award. 

The board is required to record and make public the 
names of all employers who elect to accept the act or 
who withdraw from operation under its provisions, 

The fourth bill expressly states that nothing in it shall 
be construed to impair the right of the parties interested 
after injury or death of an employee to settle upon such 
terms as they may agree upon for any liability which may 
be ‘claimed to exist on account of the accident. The 
bill also provides that the organization of any mutual or 
other insurance company or any contract for insurance 
or employers’ liability or any arrangement between em- 
ployer and employee for payment of sick, accident or 
death benefits shall not be affected, but liability for 
compensation under the act is not to be reduced by any 
such arrangement, and any company which writes liability 
insurance must be approved by the state commissioner of 
insurance. 

The latest bill carries a final section, a declaration 


of the intent of the act, which is that the sections 
which remove the employers’ defenses would not bave 
been adopted without the remaining sections of the 
bill, nor would the sections which provide compensation 
have been adopted without the first sections of the bill. 
It is believed that this declaration of intent will make 
the bill stand or fall, as a whole, should it be enacted 
into law and later be tested in the courts upon the 
ground of its constitutionality. Without this declara- 
laration of intent, it was the teeling of many employers 
that the portion of the bill which limits the compensation 
might be declared unconstitutional and the portion which 
removes the common law defenses of the employer left 
in force, which would have been extremely untortunate. 

The committee hopes that the hearings can be finished 
next Monday, as little time is left in which to get the 
bill into final shape for presentation to the legislature. 





LEGISLATION ON INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Dec. 6.—The last of the public hear- 
ings by the joint committee of the Wisconsin legislature 
on industrial insurance was held in this city yesterday 
and announcement has been made that the committee 
will have its report ready for the governor December 15. 
According to Senator A. W. Sanborn, chairman of the 
legislative committee, the fourth tentative bill, which 
has been under discussion in this city on two occasions, 
will be the bill reported, with a very few changes. 

That a plan must be devised whereby the employee 
shall receive the sum to which he is entitled for injuries 
received while at work, without there being any chance of 
its being taken away from him, was agreed upon, with 
the industrial insurance committee, manufacturers and 
labor representatives all working to that end. Not once 
but many times it was stated by representatives of 
manufacturing plants and members of the committee that 
the main object of the proposed law should be that the 
employee get the compensation due him for injuries. 

Much of the hearing was taken up in a discussion of 
the amendments presented at the last hearing by Dr. 
William A. Fricke, former insurance commissioner of 
Wisconsin, providing for mutual insurance companies 
composed of employers in the state, to insure each other 
against liability. ‘This at one time led to an excited dis- 
cussion between Dr. Fricke and Herman L. Ekern, deputy 
commissioner of insurance, who opposed Dr. Fricke’s 
plan. Mr. Ekern favored a plan whereby the amount 
determined as full compensation for an injury be depos- 
ited with some trust company, rather than in the state 
treasury, to relieve the employer from liability, and he 
said the primary liability of the employer for the com- 
pensation provided by the bill should cease only when 
the compensation had actually been paid and should not 
be shifted to an insurance company. He believed that 
the deposit feature for the protection of indemnities for 
partial disabilities was unconstitutional, as it might cre- 
ate a liability to the state in excess of $100,000. He 
felt also that the provision penalizing the employee for 
removing any safety device was unjust and would lead 
to litigation. ; 

The labor interests were hostile to the Fricke amend- 
ments, representatives attacking them because they {elt 
that the amendments were intended to relieve the em- 
ployer of responsibility and to befog the bill. 

At the morning session G. A. Rainey, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, spoke for the inclusion of 
the farmer in the bill, saying that German statisiics 
showed that agriculture was a hazardous employmeni, 4 
fact borne out by American accident insurance compa- 
nies, which will not class a farmer as a preferred risk. 
Mr. Rainey, who appeared as a representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, also pointed out 
that employers would insure in casualty companies, and 
these companies, through their adjusters, would try to 
settle claims as low as possible and lower than the in- 
jured employee or his dependents were entitled to usder 
this act. This, he said, would defeat the object of the 
a It was the belief that section 29 should be stricken 
out. 

Senator T. W. Brazeau, of Grand Rapids, Wis., pointed 
cut that even if the companies settled for less than the 
employee was entitled to under the act, he could ge be- 
fore the board of arbitration, provided for in the meas- 
ure, and secure the additional sum to which he was 
entitled. Mr. Brazeau also suggested that there should 
be a limit to the amount of fees an attorney siould 
receive for prosecuting claims. 

Senator Sanborn said that the minimum amount which 
could be received by an employee would be increased 
from $1,000 to $1,500; the committee would also inc:easé 
the salary of the members of the proposed arbitr.tion 
board from $3,000 to $5,000, and would strike ou: the 
entire section 29, This section provided for a settlement 
for injuries between the employer and employee, and 
was objected to during the hearing as giving the cas 
ualty companies, which might insure risks under the 'a¥, 
un opportunity to settle for less than the employee © ould 
have received. 





NEW EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW PROFOSED 
IN OREGON. 


Under the Oregon Initiative Amendment the people 
of that state recently passed by popular vote 2 ueW 
employers’ liability law proposed by the Labor Feder 
ation. Much opposition has been aroused by the dras- 
tie provisions of the measure, which as applied to the 
lumber industry it is believed will greatly increas? 
the cost of employers’ liability insurance and place an 
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unreasonable burden of responsibility upon operators. 

By the terms of the act it is provided that owners, 
contractors or other persons engaged in construction 
work or in erection or operation of machinery, manu- 
facture, transmission and use of electricity or in the 
manufacture or use of any dangerous appliance or 
substance, shall see that all materials employed are 
carefully selected, inspected and tested, and that all 
scaffolding and false work shall be constructed to hold 
four times the weight sustained by such structure, 
provided with strong and efficient safety rail and, if 
more than twenty feet from the ground, secured from 
swaying. It is provided further that dangerous 
machinery shall be secured, covered and protected to 
the fullest possible extent, that all shafts, wells, floors, 
openings ete. shall be enclosed and that all machinery 
operated by power shall be equipped with a system of 
communication between employees and the operator of 
the motive power. Drastic provisions are included 
for the handling of electric currents and, in fact, every 
extraordinary precaution is required to be enforced by 
the employer or operator. 

The penalty of violation is fixed at a fine of $100 to 
$1,000, or imprisonment of three months to one year 


or both, without affecting the civil liability of the 
person convicted, and it is provided that in the event 
of death as a result of violation there shall be no 
limit to the amount of damages which may be awarded 
the legal representatives. Negligence of.a fellow-ser- 
vant is barred as a defense where an accident results 
from defects in materials, machinery or structures of 
which the employer could reasonably have knowledge, 
and in a number of other instances, and it is provided 
that contributory negligence shall not be a defense 
but may be considered by the jury in fixing the 
damages. 


BILL READY FOR LEGISLATURE. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Dee. 5.—The state liability commis- 
sion has completed its series of public hearings and is 
engaged in the preparation of an employers’ liability 
bill, whieh will be submitted to the legislature in Jan- 
uary. The drafting of the measure will not be an easy 
task, because the members are not a unit on what its 
provisions should be. If they are unable to unite on a 
bill, two may be submitted, one by the majority and 
another by the minority, and it will then be up to the 
legislature which is the better. 








WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The North Carolina geological and economic survey, 
by Roger E. Simmons, under the direction of 
Holmes and H. 8. Sackett, of the United States Forest 
Service, has recently issued economic paper No. 20, 
entitled ‘‘Wood-Using Industries of North Carolina.’’ 
North Carolina long has been in the front rank of lum- 
ber producing states. Its cut in 1908 exceeded 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, an amount that was equaled by only thir- 
teen states. That state annually converts into manu- 
factured products 676,000,000 feet, of which 96 percent 
iS produced within its borders. The report referred to 
does not include boards, planks, scantling and structural 
timber, or cross ties, veneer, cooperage stock, shingles, 
telegraph and telephone poles. i 

In the woodworking industries of the state thirty-two 
species of wood are used and of these species yellow 


pine stands at the head with a total of 421,706,000 feet, 
or 62 percent of the total quantity of all kinds of. wood 
manufactured. Oak ranks next with 145,059,000 feet, or 
21 percent of the total; poplar, 5.3 percent; gum, 3.2 
percent; white pine, 2 percent. Of the thirty-two species 
reported North Carolina furnished all, or a large part of 
all, except two—mahogany and Circassian walnut. 
Eighteen of the woods demanded by the various indus- 
tries were grown entirely: within the state. Of eight 
others 90 percent is home grown, while for only one 
American species is as much as 50 percent obtained from 
outside states. 

The appended table shows the annual consumption of 
raw material in North Carolina by the various industries, 
together with the source of supply and the average cost 
of the raw material delivered at the factory: 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF RAW MATERIAL IN NORTH CAROLINA, BY INDUSTRIES. 


. ——— Quantity 
INDUSTRY— Feet b. m. 

Flooring, ceiling, siding and stock moldings.. 310,330,000 

PT arm 1.6 a deiss ws shed cs cheb 0000s ese 6b adds 100,343,250 

Boxes, box shooks and crating.............. 68,063,000 

aS ee O—™e OR eer 57,686,000 

CRRIS oe ond sho 0 0S SS CVU Sees ee eserecccce’s 47,325,000 


Tables, stands and extension tables......... 31,868,000 
Trucks, vehicles and wagons ‘ 5 





lruit and vegetable packages (veneer). we 62,0) 
Insulator pins and brackets................ 

Coffins, caskets and casket caseS............ 4,775,000 
Tool and machinery handles............... 3,595,000 


Shuttles, spools, bobbins etc............... 3,480,000 





Farming implemients ......ccscssccscccces 3,391,000 
Kitchen safes, cabinets and cupboards...... 3,325,000 
Cross-arms (telephone and telegraph)....... 2,816,000 
Pipes, pulleys and mine rollers............. 2,532,000 
Store and office fixtures, mantels etc........ 2,364,000 
Musical instruments ......ccccccscces eae 1,800,000 
Koat planking ... 800,000 
ICOM? dae bies at000% eos 800,000 
Wop” 60. 66.0626004 40400642 shee shane 775,000 

ee Peer ree eT 676,166,250 





— Where Grown— 
Cost Outside 
Av. per M bd. In North of North 





ft. delivered Carolina, Carolina, 
Percent. Total. at factory. percent. percent. 
45.9 $3,850,437.90 $12.41 99.0 1.0 
14.9 1,828,752.34 18.23 92.6 > Ts 
10.1 650,880.98 9.56 97.0 3.0 
8.5 783,862.77 13.60 98.9 1.1 
7.0 67,221.70 18.33 97.1 2.9 
4.7 543,939.46 17.06 91.7 8.3 
2.3 421,273.43 26.30 56.0 44.0 

1.3 67,805.48 7.65 100.0 ee 

8 51,400.00 9.18 100.0 o° 
on 81,599.72 17.09 92. 7.1 
5 $2,193.50 17.30 100.0 vee 
5 58,055.30 16.63 100.0 kas 
5 40,534.83 11.95 100.0 ae 
5 49,698.75 14.95 100.0 — 
4 41,282.54 : 14.66 100.0 — 
4 21,240.00 17.00 100.0 oe 
4 81,607.67 - 84.52 81.2 18.8 
3 44,450.00 24.70 66.7 33.3 
a 11,504.00 14.40 100.0 coe 

K 6,352.00 8.31 100.0 
x 13,150.00 17.00 100.0 











100.0 $9,577,242.37 = = .oeee 
- 





WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES OF MARYLAND. 


n codperation with the United States Forest Service, 
unler the direction of F. W. Besley, state forester, and 
H, 8. Sackett, in charge of wood utilization, the Mary- 
laud State Board of Forestry has issued a report of the 
wood-using industries of that state, by Hugh Maxwell, 
ex, ort of the United- States Forest Service. The report 
co ‘ains also a chapter on Maryland lumber and timber 
cu: and its timber supply, by F. W. Besley. This report 
de: 's only with that portion of the cut of the saw mills 
wih, after it leaves the saw is worked by machinery or, 
at cast, by the expenditure of considerable labor upon 
it -efore it takes its final form. The manufacturers of 
Micyland during 1909 converted 284,346,895 feet of 
Toush lumber into finished products. Of this amount 
the state supplied 57,530,500 feet and the rest, or 226,- 
81\.395. feet, eame from other states and to a small 
exi-nt from foreign countries. It will be seen, there- 
for, that of the whole amount 20 percent, was supplied 
by the state and 80 percent came from outside sources. 
Th: average cost of state grown woud at the factory was 
$14.44 a thousand, as against an average price of $22.25 
a t:ousand for that coming from outside the state. 

‘ie principal primeval forests of the state were culled 
or .ut out long ago, but the new growth has been exten- 
Sive and valuable. Of the fifty-four woods reported by 
the Maryland manufacturers, twenty-seven were supplied 


wholly or in part by the state, and of the species most 
largely used by the manufacturers—loblolly pine, of 
which 130,699,500 feet was used—25 percent was grown 
in the state. Nine of the woods reported are not grown 
in commercial quantities in the United States. The state 
produced two woods, locust and dogwood, in sufficient 
amounts to supply the requirements of its manufacturers. 
An exceptionally large use of locust was reported, the 
total being 936,000 feet, costing $16,200. 

Of the industries located in Maryland, the manufac- 
ture of boxes and crates consumes more lumber than any 
other single branch, using in 1909 more than all other 
branches of the lumber manufacturing industries com- 
bined. Nearly 48 percent of all the wood used in Mary- 
land is made into packing cases. - Interior finish takes 
28 percent. Box lumber is the cheapest wood reported 
and basket materia] next, while the most costly is for 
musical instruments. Of the seventeen kinds of wood 
used by the box.makers of Maryland, loblolly, pine headed 
the list and scrub pine came second, the total amount 
of lumber of all kinds used for boxes and erates being 
136,000,000 feet, or 48 percent of all the wood used by 
the manufacturers. 

The appended table shows the distribution among the 
wood-using industries and the total quantity of lumber 
consumed in the state: 


W00D-USING INDUSTRIES, COST OF LUMBER AT THE FACTORIES, PERCENT WHICH EACH INDUSTRY USED OF THE TOTAL QUANTITY, 
AND THE AMOUNT AND AVERAGE COST OF STATE-GROWN AND OUTSIDE GROWN WOODS. 








Total Av. cost at 

- lumber used factory per Total 

INDUSTRIES— (feet b. m. = it 0. b.) cost. 
— and’ crates <...'s.....% 136,273,000 13.31 $1,813,578 
Fittior en, eee 1,356,000 27.46 »234,040 
Mie ture Sp 0:6:5.0% +» <10's aye 17,774,675 29.32 521,108 
(iscellaneous 4:876,870 26.78 398,393 
Coperage .... .663,000 30.33 262,750 
BasrctS ceeeeeeeceeeeeee 7,136,000 13.77 98,235 
Torts see seessceecseeeee 6,350,700 34.69 220,302 
pnks and silos......... 2,539,000 48.13 122,215 
ald ie eo EE Pe ee 2,374,000 £9.87 70,920 
ee bi ee EH 1,956,300 36.89 72,180 
oes 50% co 0s eWesiecdes 1,830,000 14.92 ** 27,300 
more and office fixtures... 1,658/000 40.40 66,990 
Usical instruments .... | 1,559,350 50.90 + 79,364 





ee ee eee 284,346,895 $20.67 


$5,878,631 


Apportionment 


of the total Grownin Maryland. Grown outside Marsiens. 
. vera 





quantity of Average ge 

lumber among “ cost at cost at 

the industries factory factory 
(approximate per M per M 
percent). Feet. feet. Feet. feet. 

47.92 37,293,000 $11.69 98,980,000 $13.92 

28.61, 9,118,500 22.05 72,237,500 28.14 

6.25 592,100 21.36 17,182,575 29.59 

5.23++ 1,268,750 18.73 13,608,120 27.53 

3.05— 2,467,000 9.45 6,196,000 38.64 

2.51— 8,425,000 12.76 3,711,000 14.69 

. *2.24— 1,648,600 31.02 4,702,100 35.97 

BOA nw cccvcn oft te 2,539,000 48.13 

CERES PAS Pe be'os 2,374,000 29.87 

.69— 1,083,050 29.96 373,250 59.95 

.64+- 600,000 7.50 1,230,000 18.54 

BB tcc nes ewes 1,658,000 40.40 

55— 34,500 34.61 1,524,850 51.26 





57,530,500 $14.44 226,816,395 $22.25 


EASTERN RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 


The announcement that various roads which recently 
inaugurated a 40,000-pound minimum on _  eariload 
shipments to eastern water-competitive points have 
indicated their willingness to restore the 34,000-pound 
minimum on all kinds of lumber, while retaining the 
40,000-pound minimum on timber, lath, shingles, 
shooks and cross ties, is furnishing manufacturers of 
the latter products with ample food for reflection. 

The ‘‘ willingness’’ shown by the carriers is directly 
a result of the pressure brought to bear by the trans- 
portation bureau of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. While it is improbable that the 
elimination of certain products from participation in 
the restored minimum has been attempted as a de- 
liberate discrimination against them, it is not unlikely 
that the concession afforded the carriers by a with- 
drawal of pressure on the items named has mate- 
rially hastened their ‘‘willingness’’ to favor the 
item of lumber. Manufacturers and shippers of tim- 
ber, lath, shingles, shooks and cross ties are left to 
hold the bag and marvel at the fine hand of the 
transportation committee which resolved on the desir- 
able exceptions to their reinstated minimum. 

Producers of cross ties will pay heaviest tribute to 
the new order of things. The tonnage on this item 
alone, interstate and intrastate, over lines throughout 
the East and South is enormous. While a considerable 
proportion of the output of ties is available for actual 
water shipment, the freight accruing to the carriers 
on shorthaul rates to the seaboard may be said to 
represent a balance to their credit as a direct result 
of. coastwise competition, rather than a nominal pro- 
portion of the amount which would otherwise accrue 
to them. It would be impossible to make an all-rail 
shipment from many such territories owing to the 
high rates in effect, and it would be impracticable for 
the roads to reduce these rates owing to the excep- 
tionally long haul to an acceptable point of consump- 
tion. A coastwise barge with a capacity of 16,000 
standard ties will draw its cargo from a wide terri- 
tory adjoining the port at which it loads. The cargo 
represents a total of at least 80 carloads of ties avail- 
able from points taking shorthaul rates of a probable 
maximum of 10 cents a hundred pounds. Should the 
rates average 8 cents, and the weights average 50,000 
pounds, the cargo, when it has cleared for a northern 
port will have remunerated the carriers by a Sum of 
$3,200 in shorthaul freights. Every sloop, schooner, 
freighter, tramp or barge that clears for coastwise 
or export shipment with a cargo of cross ties has 
presented a very substantial freight bill to the rail- 
roads possessing dock facilities or amicable traflic 
relations at the port from which it has sailed. In- 
stead of representing a loss tu the carriers of a pro- 
portion of the freight accumulated by the cargo on a 
possible all-rail shipment, it is entirely probable that 
in many instances, owing to excessive rates which 
were untempered by water competition, making stump- 
age of nominal value, the product would still have 
been in the forest. 

In both long- and short-haul consignments of cross 
ties it is not only preferable, but sometimes actually 
essential to make shipment in small lots. Require- 
ments for railroad construction or roadway repairs 
often are in the nature of rush orders of the most 
urgent character. Cross ties do not appear suddenly 
at the rails in countless thousands, piled in geometrie 
neatness, ready to be utilized on instant notice, as is 
sometimes imagined by the gentlemen who have ob- 
tained their knowledge of the trade by a surveillance 
of the printed slips which flit endlessly across their 
rolltop desks, 

The accumulation of any considerable number of 
ties is the result of a far-sighted policy of discreet 
purchase; ‘‘here a little, there a little’’—paltry totals 
from insignificant mills, contributed from a hundred 
sources and piled in varying amounts at obscure sid- 
ings and remote spurs, awaiting the order of their 
going. And when the order is given it is essential 
that the stock should move, whether for a short or 
for a long haul. A barge, delayed in loading, accu- 
mulates demurrage at a frightful rate, and the de- 
mands: of railway construction are imperative. A 
great: number of these shipments will not total 200 
ties each, nor will it be possible to hold them up for 
further stock, nor augment their total from other 
sources. Their weight therefore will fall below the 
newly required minimum of 40,000 pounds and the 
cars will be subject to charges against dead freight. 

It is estimated that 170 standard oak ties will make 
a minimum load of 34,000 pounds, and it has been 
shown that this is a reliable working basis on which 
to deal among the hundreds of small merchants and 
farmers, who throughout the winter months consider 
them a medium of exchange, and are the most depend- 
able of all producers. A farmer may haul out only 
one earload of ties a week, yet if he has a habit of 
doing this every week his average is consistent and he 
is considered a valuable customer, sought by the mid- 
dlemen who know the worth of a regular, dependable 
source of supply, irrespective of its magnitude. A 
hundred such sources form the base of a desirable 
trade, atid the middlemen and contractors who have 
succeeded in establishing their routes among this 
army of small producers are anticipating endless 
trouble and annoyance in educating their trade to the 
necessity of heavier shipments. 

The antiquated rolling stock furnished shippers is 
often of an undesirable yariety for the purpose de- 
sired, and the capacjty of a majority bf cars available 
is sometimes such as to necessitate unusual efforts on 
the part of the loaders to secure a satisfactory ship- 
ment. : 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Farms as Backing for Lumber Yards—Lumber that Can Not Bear the Light —Working Off Inferior Stock—The “Rubbery” Con- 
science in Selling Goods—The Element of Danger in Disorderly Storage of Stock. 


THAT LITTLE PIECE OF LAND. 


That many of the retail lumbermen are long-headed 
and do not believe in heating all their irons in one fire 
is evidenced by the fact that they have invested a 
portion of their proceeds in land. One of the com- 
monest things I have heard is that the dealers I have 
visited own farms. When land was much cheaper than 
it is now they had faith in it and acted. accordingly. 
One of them said I was exceedingly fortunate to own 
even three acres. ‘‘The time is coming,’’ said he, 
‘*when land will be land. Anyone with half an eye 
ean see that. I was brought up on a farm, and while 
I didn’t think much of land then, for the reason, per- 
haps, that I helped to till it, I have since come to 
understand that land is the basis of our prosperity. 
From it comes our wealth. The farmer is the pro- 
ducer, and the rest of us do not lack much of being 
middlemen. I often think of this in connection with 
the retail lumber business. We must trace it right 
back to the earth that produces the timber.’’ 

The way this man talked really made me proud of 
my three-acre farm. The most that it has amounted to 
up to date is that I have been forced to scrape 
together enough money to meet the taxes, these taxes 
increasing every year since I have owned it, still, if 
the worst should come to worst, I could pasture a cow 
on it and raise enough potatoes to eat the year round, 
and no one who has all the milk he wants to drink 
and all the spuds he can eat is going to starve. 

The mind is a fertile soil for regrets, and now I 
wish that when I began to travel among you, as many 
years ago as a baker’s dozen, I had kept tab on the 
number of dealers who owned farms. The dealers I 
have seen would easily number 10,000, and I am sure 
that several hundred of them have told me about their 
farms. I don’t know but a hundred times I have 
been, shown their farms. Several of them here in the 
central West were homesteaded and have been kept 
in the original hands, the owners having the satis- 
faction of seeing the land increase in price from 
almost nothing to $100 an acre, more or less. Such 
an impression did this make on the mind of one 
dealer that, a year ago, he advised his son, who re- 
cently had become of age, to go to Montana and home- 
stead a farm, believing, he said, that if the location 
was well chosen, there would be more money in it in 
the end than in the retail lumber business. 

In a Nebraska county seat I was driven to the farm 
of a dealer, and to tell the truth I thought that man 
was a better farmer than lumberman. His yard is 
nothing to brag about. A born lumberman, or a man 
who had learned his business and lived up to his 
teachings, would improve the lumber plant at least 
50 percent; but the farm is a thing of beauty. The 
barns are capacious and neatly painted; the house 
would compare favorably with the houses of moderate 
cost in town; the grass around the house had been 
kept short with a lawn mower; there was no rubbish 
lying around the barns; the farm machinery was 
shedded; the whole appearance of the place was that 
of neatness. The dealer talked twice as much about 
his farm as he did about his lumber business. ‘‘I 
could sell the farm quickly for $20,000,’’ he said. 

Another dealer told me that his land had proved 
his best investment. It would make good interest on 
a value of $250 an acre, and originally it cost him 
only a tenth of that amount. If the price of corn 
and hogs should slump his figures would tell a differ- 
ent story, but he thought there was little fear of that. 
There are so many mouths to feed, and the corn area 
is so small that, as he looks at it, we need not expect 














“I didn’t think much of land then.” 








to buy hog product and cornmeal for our mush at any 
old price in the future. 


Dealers Who Have Farms. 


If the bottom should fall out of the retail business 
these dealers who own farms would shed no tears 
because their living was knocked from under them. 
They could move out on their farms and live like 
rural kings. With bathrooms, free delivery of mail, 
telephones, automobiles, how much would the stuck-up 
city folks have on them? 

When in the cirele of retail lumbermen I have seen 
so much of farm ownership and its advantages, I have 
wished that my three-acre Iowa farm was of the 
nature of rubber; that I could stretch it out so it 
would cover a section. Then, again, on second thought, 
it has occurred to me that my salvation didn’t really 
depend upon it. In the little burg in which I live 
there have been, and are, farmers for your life. A 
little more than a year ago, coming home from a trip, 
I saw from the ’bus a wreath of flowers hanging from 
the doorjam of the house of one of these farmers. 
‘“Who is dead there?’’ I asked the driver, and he 
said it was Al Mott. He owned a farm of 3,000 acres, 
but away he had gone. The other day I reached out 
my hand to greet a man who was taking an airing in 
an automobile; my hand was taken mechanically, but 
the man did not know my name. His mind is gone 
and he must be tended as though he were a child. 
This man, too, was the owner of a 3,000-acre farm. 
My nextdoor neighbor is a big farmer who had three 
sons. He can look from his porch and see the monu- 
ment that marks the graves of all the boys he ever 
had. You can imagine that the home is one of deso- 
lation. The body of another big farmer is turning 
to dust in a vault on the hill. Still another, who was 
in the state senate, and who at one time was thought 
might become governor of the state, has recently 
moved to Texas. He had two boys of rare talent. 
Both were physicians, one a professor in the state uni- 
versity, and now both are dead. The wide acres of 
the owner lost their charm. With all these men I was 
acquainted, with some of them intimately, and when 
I reflect on their career of possession I am moved to 
say with the philosophical king who ruled in Jerusa- 
lem, and whose words are recorded in Holy Writ: 
“* All is vanity.’’ 

Directly across the street from me lives a big 
farmer, who owns land in Iowa, Minnesota, Idaho 
and, for aught I know, elsewhere. He has built a 
residence and put coping along the street, and as these 
improvements have enhanced the value of my place 
I am ready to tip my hat to him every time I see him 
out. That is the way with us all; we snuggle up to 
the men who make us dollars, 

Come to think it over, I don’t know as I would 
make my three acres into a great piece “®f rubber 
that could be stretched all over the country if I could. 
I will continue to peg along on my three acres and 


-avoid the work, worry and taxes to which the bigger 


farmers are subjected. The less the friction the greater 
the happiness, is an easy way for a slothful man to 
look at it. As it is, I ean ‘‘loafe and invite my soul,’’ 
as America’s premier poet writes, without worrying 
over the thought that the gophers may be digging up 
the seed corn. 


POORLY MILLED FLOORING. 


The dealer said he would be at his office after sup- 
per. ‘‘Don’t want anybody lounging around here to 
keep you from work,’’ it was suggested. 

‘*You know I do,’’ he answered. ‘‘I will be back 











“ ‘Geel I said, ‘you needn’t have brought the lantern.’ ” 
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“TI wouldn’t act as referee in such a matter.” 


here at 7, and if’ you are not back I will serve a writ 
on you.’’ 

On reaching the office after supper the dealer sat 
at his desk. ‘‘Wasn’t going to work, eh?’’ I said. 
He was sealing a letter and he said that was all he 
had to do. He then explained the nature of the corre- 
spondence. A car of flooring had been received from 
a southern shipper, the millwork on which was poor. 
‘*T am not going to have you take my word for if,’’ 
he said; ‘‘we will go out and see it.’’ And lighting 
a lantern, the globe of which had not been cleaned 
since last New Year’s, we stepped into the shed. 

‘*Right here is where the electric light would come 
in all right,’’ he said. ‘‘In a few days the shed will 
be wired. The shed was built early in the season, and 
as there was no need of light when the days were long, 
the wiring was postponed for a time. If you should be 
here the latter part of next week there will be a 
different light.’’ 

The flooring had not been binned, but was piled 
roughly in the shed alley. He set the old lightning 
bug of a lantern down and laid out as many as a 
dozen boards, one end on the piles, the other on the 
alley floor. ‘‘Now look at ’em,’’ said he, picking up 
the lantern and holding it close to them. I ran my 
hand over a. portion of every board. ‘‘Gee!’’ I said, 
‘*You needn’t have brought the lantern along, as a 
man in the dark could see the quality of that mill- 
work’? 

‘*T should think he could,’’ he said, piloting me }ack 
through the shed to the office door. Before entering 
the office he halted and remarked, ‘‘I can’t understand 
why a lumber business should have such hitches in it 


as that. No one could ask for ‘the lumber to be be'ter. 
Their timber surely is all right, and how little v.tra 
money and care it would have taken to have made the 


millwork right.’’ 
Worth Memorizing. 


I pulled my ear as a reminder that it should not 
let that remark escape before Little Dutchie cou: get 
a whack at it. I like the idea so well I am goi':J to 
repeat: ‘‘No one could ask for the lumber to b. Det- 


ter. Their timber surely is all ‘right, and how ttle 
extra money and trouble it would have taken to ave 
made the millwork right.’’ He meant that the jo. was 
unfinished. 


I hadn’t heard a more suggestive remark in a th, 
and more than one manufacturer who has inves | 12 
timber and mills, and who in these days of clos om 
petition and oversupply is on a still hunt for de, 
would do well to pin it in his hat and read as 


regularly as he says his prayers, until the ful an- 
ing of it is absorbed into his manufacturing tem. 
‘*What are you going to do about it?’’ was ked 
the dealer as he blew out the lantern, and as | 
the chair by his desk and lighted a fresh ciz . he 
turned the tables by asking, ‘‘What would do 
about it? Would you accept it?’’ 
“Tf I should have a spell of delirium and 
know what I was talking about, I might,’’ I rej d 
‘‘T will read you what I have written them, 
from a carbon copy he read the letter. : : 
‘‘That is a bully letter. I like the spiri. the 
brevity, the directness,’’ I told him. He was 4 dil 





he would object to my using the letter, with : Pl 
sible chance of any excepting his, or my, or th: ™ 
company’s receiving it, knowing where it cam — 
He said he had not the slightest objection, “S mes 
aimed to write a letter of which he would »°% - 
ashamed; so the contents, minus the date and name 
and ‘‘Very truly yours,’’ were transcribed on ee tt 
the little Manilla cards that are carried in the © 
hand pocket of my coat, which reads as follows: — 
“The flooring ordered of your Mr. y NWF 
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and shipped in car No. » via route, ar- 
rived yesterday. I want to thank you for your 
promptness in shipping. In this respect you are far 
ahead of other companies of whom I have ordered 
this season. I am sorry to say that the millwork is 
not up to the standard of the demands of my trade. 
This I regret, as it will be a cause of loss to both 
you and myself. As the car must be unloaded at 
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“Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


once I piled the flooring in my shed, preferring to 
come to an understanding with you through your 
Mr. , should he soon be in this section, or by 
mail, than by wire. I await your pleasure regarding 
the disposition of the flooring.’’ 

‘‘T might tell them you had seen the flooring,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ I replied. ‘‘To settle similar differences 
Mr. Opportunity has knocked at my door many times, 
but I tell him he can’t come in. I wouldn’t act as 
referee in such a matter for a load of lumber.’’ And 
he said he supposed it wouldn’t do. ‘‘But, between 
us, what do you purpose to do?’’ he was asked. 

‘*As flooring, to be used as such, I will not accept 
it. If I can buy it at a price that it will go in as 
sheathing I will take it, as that is all I could do 
with it; otherwise it will have to be reshipped. I 
have talked fine millwork in flooring to my con- 
tractors and my trade generally; and I have had it; 
and I couldn’t have the cheek to try to work off on 
them such stuff as that.’’ 


Analysis of the Letter. 


I am going to leave it to you whether the letter 
quoted above does or does not come near being a 
model. It starts by giving credit for prompt ship- 
ment, telling the company that in this regard other 
concerns of whom orders have been received this 
season have been excelled. The letter doesn’t go on 
and say that it is surprising that a company of such 
reputation should ship such miserable milled stuff, 
as I have seen letters read. No one would know from 
the tone of the letter but that the man who received 
the flooring thought it might be a mistake that it 
was shipped and, indeed, the opinion was expressed 
to me that it might be a mistake. When it comes to 
loss, the dealer regrets that the company, as well as 
himself, should sustain it, placing the company—you 
will notice—first. In a mood of disappointment he 
might have fired over the wire the word that the 
flooring would not be accepted, and was at the dis- 
posal of the shipper; a dispatch that would tally with 
those which probably have been received by every 
wholesale dealer. But instead of doing that he tells 
them he would rather come to an understanding 
through a representative of the company, or by letter, 
thus creating the impression that he is not one of 
those fellows that flies off the handle. To save de- 
murrage the flooring has been stored. Still, at the 
last, it is made plain that the flooring, as bought, will 
not be accepted. 

If the manufacturer who received that letter did 
not think the dealer who wrote it was white, I judge 
human nature wrongly. I do not know what the out- 
come was, but I am willing to bet $4 that a settlement 
was made without leaving a sting on either side. 

Some of us are somewhat brusk when it comes to 
writing letters concerning shipments that are not 
satisfactory. We forget, or never have learned that 
diplomacy is a. great factor in settling differences. 
When trouble arises between two nations, if their 
representatives should go at it with meat axes, as do 
many business men, we all would be called upon to 
lay down our lives on the field of battle. 

Some of you no doubt enjoyed the rare treat of 
seeing Joe Jefferson act in The Rivals. His Bob Acres 
in that play was one of the two funniest things I 
ever have seen on the stage. Among American actors 
Jefferson stood in comedy where Booth stood in 
tragedy—alone, You may remember that when 
‘‘Fighting Bob’’ was being instructed as to the way 
he should express himself to the man with whom he 
was to fight a duel, he objected to beginning, ‘‘ Dear 
Sir.’’? ‘“What, write like that to the man I am going 
to fight?’’ Sure, that was the proper thing to do. 





When he had the letter well along, he exclaimed, 
‘*Now, let me say, damn you!’’ ‘Oh, no! that wouldn’t 
do; he must be courteous and gentlemanly. 

No matter what the state of the mind may be, it 
probably has appealed to you that all letters should 
exhibit a spirit of courtesy. You are an exception if 
you never have written a letter that you would most 
gladly recall for the reason that lacking in it was 
that spirit. You have rewritten a letter because the 
first one was too harsh—else you are another excep- 
tion. A man can show as much the spirit of a rowdy 
in his letters as he could did he make a blatherskite 
of himself on the street. 

We may remember, too, that expressing ourselves on 
paper is akin to doing it in graven stone. Old Omar 
says: 

. The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

I am of the impression it was Thoreau who said: 
‘*Show me a man’s letters and I will tell you what 
kind of man he is.’’ 

I have known men to write letters that lost them 
business, and I have known them to write letters that 
lost them friends, and at the time of writing them 
they thought they were smart. It doesn’t pay. 


HIGH AND LOW GRADE STOCKS. 


In a former article something was said on this sub- 
ject, hence this must be considered as additional 
testimony. 

Some of you know this dealer very well. He is a 
member of one of the two great retail associations, 
which means either the Northwestern or the South- 
western. He said: ‘‘You never wrote a wiser thing 
than that lumber should not be sold by grades, and the 
lumberman who so sells it is in the a b e class, and 
I don’t care who he is. It is sold right along in that 
way, by hundreds of lumbermen, and as a result they 
are knocked out of money that otherwise they might 
have. We will say that a man locates in a town in 
which nothing is known about Nos. 1 and 2 dimension. 
Everything is dimension to the consumer—simply 
dimension. He wants dimension and he gets it.’’ 

‘*Would you sell both grades at the same price?’’ 
he was asked. 

‘*T surely would, if I could,’’ was the answer. ‘‘If 
the consumer got No. 2 he would have as good as is 
sold in many towns, and if he got them mixed he 
would get better.’’ 

‘*And would you mix them?’’ 

**T would, if it was necessary,’’ he said. ' 

‘*And you would get the same price for both 
grades?’’ it was asked again. 

‘“Why not? I can’t see it is any more out the 
way to sell a farmer a few thousand feet of No. 2 
at $2 or $3 advance, as compared with the price of 
No. 1, than it is to sell him a barn bill that cost 
$780, as I did not long ago, at a profit that did not 
amount to more than 2 percent above the cost of 
handling. You have said we are all Jews when it 
comes to the price proposition, and for one I own up 
to it. I have made two prices the same forenoon on 
two lots of stuff, one of which was an exact duplicate 
of the other. When I can get a good price I get it, 
and when competition obliges me to sell at a price 
that is like swapping one dollar for another I do that. 
I manipulate my lumber in a way that will pay me 
best.’’ 

‘*And how do you get along with your contract- 
ors?’? 

‘*All right. There are contractors who are onto 
their business. My best contractor has taken several 
houses by bidding lowest and using lower grades in 
many items. We put our heads together on these 
jobs.’’ 

‘*And you competitors?’’ 

‘<The lumbermen in this town have a way of mind- 
ing their own business. We were taught this by 
a costly experience. As I told you, for two years we 
were chewing one another up here like wolves, and it 
was brought about by not minding our business. Not 
one of us could sell a bill but the others would stick 
their noses in and try to make the customer think that 
he hadn’t got a square deal. After we had lost enough 
money we came to a definite understanding that from 
there on we would mind our own business, just as the 

















“He didn’t get the kind he ought to have.” 


grocery men did, and the drygoods men. Wouldn’t it 
be nice if, when a man came to town and bought a 
bunch of groceries, another man who sold groceries 
should go to the wagon, paw the stuff over and tell 
the man who had bought it that he didn’t get the 
kind of sugar or coffee he ought to have? That was 
what we were up to for two years. If a lumberman 
here should sell lumber that wouldn’t hold its own 
weight, you wouldn’t catch another lumberman butting 
in. We assume that a man who goes to a lumber 
yard buys what he wants, and it is none of the busi- 
ness of the others what he buys. If I wanted to get 
into hot water about as quick as lightning I -would 
go sneaking around a job and commenting on the 
grades of the lumber that were going into it. That 
way of doing is a closed book with us.’’ 


How Bad Is He? 


It would be safe to say that not one dealer in a 
thousand would talk as frankly as did the one quoted 
above. He is a paragon of frankness. Others who 
might manipulate their stock in a similar way would 
be so'mum that they wouldn’t even tell their wives 
about it. There are those whose ideas regarding sell- 
ing No. 2 dimension at No. 1 price would not tally 
with his, but ideas are one thing and practice another. 
How many of us can stand erect and say we are not 
in his class. Not in that particular way, possibly, 
but in his class. Maybe you would say that no one 
would catch you selling No. 2 dimension at the price 
you get for No. 1 any sooner than you would be 
caught trying to pass a nickle for a quarter. Your 
practice may not touch the two grades of dimension, 
but how is it about other items? That is the way 
we are made up—our conscience would not approve 
of our doing some particular thing while we would 
do something else equally reprehensible and sleep at 
night as sound as a log. The conscience, as a rule, is 
not as straight as a piece of twine. It’s kind of 
rubbery. 

When selling bills you charge a customer one price 
today, and another customer another price tomorrow. 
The lumber is taken from the same piles, but the 
prices asked are not identical. If you do not do that 
you are a curiosity in the lumber business, and. your 
competition is unlike that existing at nine-tenths of 
the retail points. I never have heard but one dealer 
say he was a true-blue, hope-to-die, plumb-up-and- 
down one-price man. I asked him if circumstances 
didn’t interfere with his determination, and he said: 
‘*Cireumstance to hades!’’ He asked one price to 
all, in small lots or bills, and if he sold the lumber 
he got it. If there are others, I should like to hear 
from them. I feel very sure, however, that if a voice 
should be heard it would be that of a dealer outside 
the agricultural section of the great central West. 

Several years ago, when it was not violating the 
laws framed by our wise legislators, there were agree- 
ments, agreements, and then some agreements be- 
tween the dealers of towns as to the prices they 
ought to receive, that they might not be obliged to 
ask charity for a living, but over these towns sus- 
picion generally hung like a black, threatening cloud. 
They didn’t know when the thunder would begin to 
roll. One dealer was afraid that a competitor would 
get a toe hold on him. Many are the interesting 
stories I have been told touching the subject. 

In a southern Wisconsin town there was a uniform 
list that was not to be deviated from unless exi- 
gencies arose that absolutely demanded it, and it was 
discovered in due ttime that exigencies were flying 
around as thick as bats on a summer night. No one 
before knew there were so many exigencies in the 
whole country. Coming from different sash and door 
houses, front doors are so varied in style that it would 
hardly be practical to list them, and in one town a 
dealer sold bills for half a dozen small houses by 
throwing in a good front door for each of them. 
When this was known the thunder rolled and the 
lightning flashed, and the chromo business went out 
of commission. Paint was not listed, and in a Ne- 
braska town, in order to sell a house or barn bill, 
the dealer would put in enough paint for the job at 
25 cents_a gallon. Hardware was not listed, and a 
dealer in an Indiana town told me that his competitor 
was caught selling the nails that would be required 
in the construction of the building at 1 cent a pound. 
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Such subterfuges were not uncommon, all of which 
goes to show that we are two-price creatures as natu- 
rally as the leaves fall following a frost. 

The dealer above referred to said he never sold 
No. 2 dimension for No. 1. If he was forced to tell 
a customer that he was getting No. 1, it was No. 1 
that he got, but if the customer was ignorant of grades 
and the nomenclature designating them, and simply 
wanted dimension, every time he was steered against 
the No. 2 pile and was charged No. 1 prices. In his 
yard he was a high-tariff man unless competition 
forced him off the pedestal. 

There are dealers in cOnsiderable number who carry 
in stock norway, hemlock and yellow pine dimension, 
call it all dimension and let the customer take his pick. 
The wholesale price of these dimensions no doubt vary 
as much as do the Nos. 1 and 2 sold by the dealer in 
question, but I don’t think any of you would say 
there was anything fraudulent in lumping them all as 
dimension and selling each at the same price. 

Considering the customs that are current in the 
retail lumber business, I do not regard this particular 
dealer more of a sinner than the rest of us. 


A CLUTTERED-UP PLATFORM. 


Not long ago I told a dealer that the runway on 
his single shed was probably the worst that ever hap- 
pened. It certainly was the worst that I had seen. 
Along the entire length of it were lath that had been 
used for sticking, pieces of boards and whole boards. 


I traveled along it slowly, fearful that I might fall 
and break my precious neck. I suggested to him that 
if one of his employees should trip on that stuff, fall 
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“Exigencies were flying around as thick as bats.” 


and break a leg or arm, and a sharp lawyer should 
prove the condition of the platform at the time of the 
accident, there“might: be a bill to pay for damages. 
Don’t you know how many times I have instructed 
Little Dutchie to advise you to put guardrails along 
your platforms? Time and time again; yet all over 
the country there are sheds from the platforms of 
which a man is liable to fall any hour of the day. 
Recently I saw a single 12-inch plank that served as 
this platform. If the feet of the employees are as 
big as mine it will take them all the time watching 
them to say nothing about taking lumber up and let- 
ting it down. As well-meaning as I know the great 
majority of retail lumbermen to be, if an employee of 
this yard should fall from that plank, and I were on 
the jury when suit was brought for damages, hon- 
estly, I would feel like socking it to the proprietor 
just enough to teach him better than to have such a 
break-limb trap on the premises. I saw a new shed 
that cost more than $4,000, and there wasn’t a guard- 
rail in sight. ‘‘Let ’er rip!’’ I thought, as I looked 
at the unguarded platforms. ‘‘If there is any shot 
to pay he, and not I, will have to pay it.’’ 
Risking life and limb to save a few dollars is not 
what it is cracked up to be, as my old grandfather 


used to say. 





THE BEST LOCATION FOR A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 


Greater Expense of the Prominent Situation — Disadvantages of the Out-of-the-Way Sidetrack Yard—Saving Features and 
Superior Drawing Power of the Downtown Site. : 


‘*Retail Yard Like Ordinary Store:’’ 

When taking the best location for a retail yard into con- 
sideration local conditions enter which may upset principles 
and plans, but the following salient points will, nine cases 
in ten, fit in with the average town. 

The retail yard is like an ordinary store in that it caters 
to the public at large and not as a wholesaler to a distinct 
class of customers; therefore it behooves the retailer to keep 
his wares as much as possible in the public eye. There are 
several ways in which this can be accomplished, chief of 
which is (1) prominent location of yard, (2) advertising ; 
and, of course, back up the advertising with service. They 
are both expensive, so probably one will have to be elimi- 
nated. 

It is best to sacrifice the prominent location, which means 
high ground rent and probable increased cost of insurance, 
for while a yard may (and should) be kept as neat as a new 
pin the goods offered for sale can not be displayed as in an 
ordinary store, and it will be found that the increased cost 
of location will not be offset by the advertising so obtained. 
The cheapest and most beneficial results therefore are ob- 
tained by judicious advertising and a location where rent is 
less. Advertising will bring the buyer if your yard is the 
last place in town, but in order to keep the buyer other 
things must be taken into consideration. You advertise good 
values and service, therefore the cost of that service to you 
in order to show up your profit and loss account right must 
enter into your plans. 

The handling of your lumber from car to yard and ultimate 
distribution to seller cover a large part of your cost, and 
thereon also largely depends the quality of your service. If 
you have to haul by wagon from car to yard it either means 
the maintenance of more teams than are needed for the 
delivery of your sales or—worse in the long run—poor 
service. By locating on a railroad track you have elimi- 
nated the uncertain expense of hauling from that end and 
have the cost on a fixed basis of switching and unloading. 
In bad weather a further economy is effected by a railroad 
location when hauling by wagon is prohibitive. 

To sum up, the best location for a retail lumber yard is a 
site where ground is at least comparatively cheap, with a 
railroad spur available. Advertising will offset the loca- 
tion and the facilities and economy will enable the advertis- 
ing to be made good. FRANK A. ALLEN, Galveston, Tex. 


‘*Take the Advice of a Lady Stenographer.’’ 

Regarding the location of a lumber yard in a country 
town, would say that I never have had the privilege of 
selecting one, but if I had, I certainly would not consider 
it a difficult task. If you want business, you must go where 
business is done, and the nearer you can get to the center 
of traffic the better your opportunity to get the business. 

The lumber dealer could not reasonably expect to occupy 
the main corner of the town, for the simple reason that 
such locations are reserved for dealers in other lines, who 
serve a greater number of customers than a lumber dealer 
does, and also owing to the fact that a lumber yard, that 
is, the old-fashioned kind, is not considered an ornament 
to any locality. Otherwise, I would insist upon having 
the best business corner in the town. 

The man who established his lumber yard on a sidetrack 
in some out-of-the-way place with the idea of a saving in 
rent, interest or taxes must offer some inducement to the 
trade (either in prices or grades) in order to get them to 
go out of their way to buy of him and will find himself 
a loser in the long run. 

Furthermore, the lumber business has changed from what 
it was a few years ago. Lumber dealers are adding side 
lines, such as fence posts, fence wire, wire gates, fancy 
screens, doors etc., and some of them are going so far as to 
handle builders’ hardware and an attractive display of these 
articles at a place where they will catch the eye of the 











passing public would be the best possible advertisement and 
could not help but bring sales. 

The other fellow may say that lumber can be handled 
cheaper on a sidetrack, which is partially true, but in an 
ordinary country yard, where he does not buy straight cars 
of one kind otf material he will in almost every instance 
have to unload from the cars to his wagon and haul it to 
the piles. Once it is on the wagon, it would cost but very 
little more to haul it down town. It is also true that real 
estate is cheaper on the outskirts, but suppose our dealer 
paid $3,000 or $4,000 more for property well located; the 
interest on it would only amount to $200 a year and the 
difference in the volume of business would more than offset 
this. 

In conclusion, take the advice of a lady stenographer 
who has seen a great many lumber yards and has viewed 
them from a standpoint of attractiveness as well as utility, 





BOOKKEEPING IN THE RETAIL YARD. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites letters from 
its readers on the question of keeping books in a 
retail yard—the best method, the best system, for 
providing the retailer with immediate, accurate 
and intimate knowledge of the state of bis affairs 
and of each of his separate accounts. 

For the most helpful letters on the question of 
retail bookkeeping the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
award the following prizes: 

First Prize—$20. Second Prize—$15. Third 
Prize—$10. Fourth Prize—$5. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











and get your yard centrally located, if possible. Then build 
an attractive office and lumber shed; have your yard prop- 
erly fenced and the fence nicely painted and you can not 
fail to get the business and the citizens of your town will 
soon cease to complain of a lumber yard as a nuisance and 
a business that should be confined to the suburbs. 

HELEN R. CONNER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Central Location Best. 

As a general proposition I favor the central location for 
a lumber yard. I am led to this conclusion both from 
observation and experience. Obviously, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to lay down a general rule because of the differing con- 
ditions, such conditions, of course, not being precisely the 
same in any two towns or cities. Given, however, an ordi- 
narily growing and prosperous town, I think the central 
location decidedly preferable. 

In the first place, because of convenience of access, and 
the generally shorter haul both from the railroad to the 
yard and from the yard to the consumer. ‘Second, because 
of what might be called the advertising feature—being 
constantly in evidence, and practically everyone being 
familiar with its location, when anyone, especially a stranger, 
wants “a little jag of lumber,” it would be only natural and 
much easier to direct him to the nearest and most con- 
venient depot. Thus the central location naturally would 
pick up much the larger portion of the transient trade. 

As a general rule, I do not believe purchasers of lumber, 
especially in small lots, would put themselves out to follow 
a dealer to the outskirts when they could accommodate 
themselves nearer home. In exceptional cases, where long 
and intimate trade relations had attached them to a par- 


ticular manager, they might do this, but in these rushing 
times ordinarily they would buy of the most convenient 
dealer. . 

I do not consider it absolutely essential to be located 
immediately upon a railroad, though of course much more 
convenient. Besides, it would lessen materially the first cost 
of the plant, and that is the main thing to be considered 
in the establishment of a lumber yard, as of any business. 

If it be objected to the central location because of higher 
rentals, or greater cost of ground if purchased, I think this 
would be much more than overbalanced by the better 
facilities for the transaction of business and the increased 
trade that can be counted upon with absolute certainty. 
Besides, if without taking too much capital out of the busi- 
ness the land can be purchased outright, in a growing town 
the advance in the real estate would much more than com- 
pensate for the difference in price between the central and 
the suburban location. 

Giving all points their due consideration, I am convinced 
that a large majority of customers will favor the yard that 
is located nearest the spot where they are accustomed to 
do their shopping, and that the central yard will attract 
enough more business to warrant the increased fixed ex- 
penses. PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY, 

Hammond, Ind 





‘*TRUECO’’ LINE OF STAIR NEWELS. 


The True & True Company, Blue Island avenue and 
Lineoln street, Chicago, manufacturer of ‘‘The Good 
Doors,’’ has recently placed on the market sever] newels 
of new design, which have many dis- 
tinct features from the old fashioned 
glued-up panels. These newels are en- 
tirely new, being manufactured dif- 
ferently from any newels at present 
on the market. 
The panels of the 
newels shown here- 
with are all carved 
on the solid wood, 
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‘ electrically driv "2. 
Another good feature is the ro.nd- 
ed corners on all paneling, the be uty 


of which can only be appreciate: 0D 
an actual inspection of the newe' it- 
self; There are no joints at the ‘or 
ners tu vpen up nor any nail holes to be filled in “en 
finished. 

By the use of the electric machinery the Tr & 
True Company is in position to sell these newe!- 2 
about the same price as the ordinary product, an‘ this 
fact in itself should appeal to wideawake lumber deal- 
ers. The concern has gotten out a brochure which sows 
the different designs manufactured and gives al! nec 
essary details of construction. This pamphlet wil! be 
mailed free to dealers on request. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. — 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


December 14—Meeting of merchants and manufacturers 
of Wisconsin for the purpose of organizing the proposed 
Wisconsin Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

January 11-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


January 11-12, 1911—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


January 17—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La. 


January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Dennison hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 17-19—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Columbus. 

January 17-20—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 18-20—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald hotel, New Orleans, La. 

January 19-20—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome hotel, Omaha, Neb. 


January 25-26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 26—Annual meeting of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, New York city. 

January 31-February 1—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 1-2—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
‘ion, Evanston, Ind. 

February 8—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 14-16—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, Chicago. 

February 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

March 1, 2, 1911—The National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Place of meeting will be announced 
later, 

June 22-24—Pacific Logging Congress, Vancouver, B. C. 


er 


THE TRI-STATE RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 8.—Indications point to a large 
attendance at the annual convention of the Tri-State 
ltetail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in the 
New Vendome hotel, February 1 end 2, next. The pro- 
gram for the convention is being prepared by Charles 
A, Wolfin, of the Wolfin-Luhring Lumber Company, this 
city, and several others. T. B. Wright, of Mount Car- 
mel, LL, president of the association, says the Hoo- 
Hoo coneatenation, which will take place the second night 
of the convention, will be a big affair. It is expected 
that about twenty-five kittens will be turned loose and 

banquet will follow the concatenation. A banquet 
will be given the lumbermen and their lady friends on the 
first night of the convention. The Press Club and the 
Elks’ Club will keep open house during the convention. 


_———o 


OHIO CREDIT MEN’S NEXT MEETING. 


CoLuMBus, Ox10, Dec. 5.—At a meeting of the execu- 
‘ive committee of the Columbus Association of Credit 
\len it was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
ssociation at the Ohio Club, December 12. The usual 
inner will be served at 6 o’clock and following this 
ill be an interesting program. The membership is 
nereasing steadily and it is now one of the most 
nfluential of the business associations of the city. In 
ddition to its local membership, it includes among 
s members representatives of the leading firms of Dela- 
‘are, Newark, Zanesville, Marion and other cities in the 
ade territory of Columbus. 








tHE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION’S COMING 
CONVENTION. 
KXKANSAS, City, Mo., Dec. 6.—The chief speaker at the 
nvention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
mm, which will be held in this city January 25, 26 
ud 27, will be Ben R. Vardaman, Des Moines, Lowa. 
u regard to the remainder of the program 6f the Kan- 
as City convention, Mr. Gorsuch, in a letter to mem- 
ers, says: 


The balance of our business program promises to be more 
‘an usually interesting. Your committee wants to make 
1is a “members’ meeting” wherein our people ean discuss 
eely the subjects that interest them the most, and if those 
esent enter freely into the discussions, the sessions will be 
vely as well as interesting. If you have in mind some 
ubject for discussion which you think will be of general 
aterest to the trade, let us hear from you. 

fhe exhibit in Convention hall, of products handled by 
it members, will be more elaborate than ever before, and 
ill be instructive as well as interesting. Three-fourths 
! the space has already been taken, assuring a most suc- 
cessful exhibit. Last, but not least, we are going to have a 
very enjoyable entertainment program, which will be ap- 
preciated by the ladies fully as much as by the men, and we 
\ a to have a larger attendance of the ladies than ever 
velore, 

You will doubtless be glad to know that the association 
s closing a successful year. We have fewer delinquents on 
‘ir Troster than ever before in December. Wes have added 
hiore hew members than for a number of years, and a reason- 
ably good gain this month will give us a total of 300 new 
me mbers for the year. We have been of very direct benefit 
) Many members who have taken occasion to call on us 


to appformation of various kinds, and of indirect benefit 





THE NEWLY ORGANIZED OHIO MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
, -OLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—In addition to being se- 
‘ected as headquarters for the newly organized Ohio 
Manufacturers? Association, Columbus has been honored 
by having three of the officials of the association selected 


from among its manufacturers and business men. 
. J. G. Battelle, president of the Columbus Iron & 
Steel Company, has been elected first vice president, and 


Opha Moore, secretary; and announcement is made of 
the selection of J. Walter Jeffrey, vice president of the 
Columbus Malleable Company, and one of the best 
known of the younger business men of the city, as treas- 
urer. The movement toward the organization of Ohio 
manufacturers for the bettering of industrial conditions 
in this state is going ahead rapidly, and the membership 
of the organization is increasing rapidly. 

Secretary Moore is being kept busy in his offices in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, getting everything 
in shape for the smooth running of affairs and, as al- 
ways with a new organization, this is entailing much 
detail work. Two assistants have been put in the field 
to explain the aims of the new association, and as a 
result all of the leading manufacturers of the state are 
becoming members. Being limited solely, as regards mem- 
bership, to actual manufacturers, the new association 
will not be connected with any of the public service or 
other corporations of the state but will devote all its 
attention to industrial matters. It is expected that by 
the first of the new year all of the details of the organiza- 
tion will have been completed and everything running 
smoothly. 


THE KNOT HOLE CLUB AT DENVER. 

DENVER, COLO., Nov. 18.—There has recently been or- 
organized in Denver among the wholesalers, jobbers and 
salesmen of lumber a club known as the Knot Hole Club, 
which is hoped to be the nucleus of an organization 
similar to those now existing in other cities. David H. 
Cale has been elected secretary of the new club. As indi- 
cated by the title, it will be an organization for lum- 
bermen exclusively, and it will be as difficult for any 
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other kind of an individual to pass through the Knot 
Hole as for a camel to pass through the eye of the 
proverbial needle. The club has formulated plans to 
entertain the lumber dealers on the night of January 
18 at the annual meeting of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The prospects are for a 
large attendance this year and a very successful meet- 
ing of the association, in which to the Knot Hole Club 
will energetically assist. 





DEMURRAGE RIGHTS ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS. 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 3.—In order to impress upon its 
members their rights in regard to paying demurrage on 
earload shipments transferred into two cars for the con- 
venience of the carrier, the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation is circulating the following letter received by 
Shepard & Traill, of this city, from the secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which deals with this 
subject: = 
WASHINGTON, Nov. bo, 1910. 
The Shepard-Traill Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 9th inst. in reference to your’ claim against the 
Erie Railroad Company for refund of $8 demurrage charges 
assessed on a shipment of lumber at Wayland, N. Y. 

The commission ruled in conference on January 4, 1910, 
that when a shipment leaves the point of origin in a single 
car and is transferred while en rorte into two or more cars 
for the convenience of the carriers and detained at destina- 
tion beyond the free time allowed by the demurrage rules, 
demurrage charges should be assessed as for the detention 
of one car —. so long as either car is detained. 

Your claim has been brought to the attention of Mr. D. L. 
Gray, assistant freight traffic manager of the Erie, and you 
will be further advised when a_ statement is received from 
him. Very respectfully, E. A. Mospiey, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Dee. 3.—At the annual meeting of 
the Washington State Conservation Association, in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, this city, today, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: 

President—Oliver C. McGilvra, Seattle. 

First vice president—Gov. M. EB. Hay, Olympia. 

Second vice president—Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma. 

Third vice president—W. W. Beck, Seattle. 

Fourth vice president—Dr. N. G. Blalock, Walla Walla. 

Fifth vice president—J. J. Donnovan, Bellingham. 

Sixth vice president—Col Geo. H. Emerson, Hoquiam. 

Secretary—R. W. Douglass, Seattle. — 

Treasurer—J. T. McVay, Seattle. 

Executive, board—Prof. Frank G. Miller, Seattle, chair- 
man; W. . Seymour, Tacoma; W. I. Ewart, Seattle; R 
Insinger, Spokane, and D. P. Simons, Jr., Seattle. 

The meeting was well attended and considerable en- 
thusiasm was expressed for the work that is to be done 
the coming year. Short addresses were made by Prof. 
H. K. Benson, of the University of Washington; J. B. 
Knapp, Portland, Ore., assistant forester’ of the United 
States Forest Service, and R. W. Douglas, secretary of 
the Conservation association. 

Mr. Knapp outlined briefly the work he is carrying on 
in the state for the Forest Service. He is investigating 
the utilization of wood by secondary industry, and 





intends to publish in conjunction with the Washington 
State Conservation Association matter on the subject 
which will give in detail all the possibilities of the 
secondary uses of wood and of Washington wood waste. 
Such.a report never has before been prepared in this 
state, and it is expected to create a new industry, which 
will utilize waste products and wood which are now 
going into the burner. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
January, 1911, the definite date to be announced later. 





NASHVILLE TRAFFIC BUREAU ORGANIZED. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dee. 5.—The organization of the 
Nashville traffic bureau as an adjunct to the Board of 
Trade has been completed. A charter will be secured 
and bylaws prepared without delay. The following offi- 
cers have been elected: 

President—Charles §S. Martin. 

Vice president—A. Rothschild. 

Secretary—Walter H. Clarke. 

Treasurer—W. H. Lindsey. 

The executive committee is composed of the officers 
named and John D. Cummins. Headquarters will be 
opened in the Stahlman building. The organization will 
start with 100 members. It represents the culmination 
of over a year’s work on the part of the retail depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade. It is believed the opera- 
tions of the bureau will be far reaching in their effect 
for the good of this market. 








COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS MEET. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dec. 3.—At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association this aft- 
ernoon it was ascertained that most of the camps had 
accumulated enough material to make it possible to shut 
down during the bad weather period, when logging can 
not be done at a profit at present log values. Operations 
will cease December 15. 

It was decided to levy an assessment of 50 cents a 
million feet for association expenses. Those present: 

WH. C. Clair, Twin Falls Logging Co. 

Charles Cragsten, Cragsten Logging Co. 

J. A. Byerley, Silver Lake Railroad & Timber Co. 
J. S. O'Gorman, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. 
J. 8 pradler, Bradley Logging Co. 

A, B. Wastell, Whitney Company, Limited. 

J. Bradshaw, Chapman Timber Co. 

E. W. McCord, Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co. 
A. W. Clark, O. K. Logging Co. 

Peter Connacher, Twin Falls Logging Co. 

A. W. Avery, H. B. & A. Logging Co. 

George Johnson, Johnson Lumber Co. 

E. 8. Collins, Ostrander Logging & Railway Co. 
H. BE. Alger, Alger Logging Co. 


~~ 





LOG PICKUP ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec, 3.—The Columbia River Log 
Pickup Association has been organized in this city by 
loggers and millmen and a charter will be sought from 
the state in the near future. The legislature also will be 
asked to enact a measure giving the association such 
power as may be necessary to carry out its plans. Log 
pirates have worked practically undisturbed on the Co- 
lumbia river until they have grown so bold that they will 
go to the extent of opening rafts to let logs go adrift, 
picking them up and disposing of them to some small 
mill that does not ask any questions as to where the logs 
came from as long as they are sold at a low price. 

It is further intended to have all logs branded and the 
individual brands registered with the state. This, it is 
held, will give the assaciation power to have the pirates 
brought to justice. F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsular Lum- 
ber Company and a prominent member of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is at 
the head of the movement. It is urged that everybody 
interested in the logging and lumber industries coéperate, 
as the matter is one of utmost importance to all, although 
the initial expense may be considerably greater than the 
value of the logs saved for some time. The idea, how- 
ever, is to put a stop to piracy, which in the long run 
will mean a big saving for the industry as a whole. 


| TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


VICEGERENT APPOINTMENTS. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Dec. 6.—Jeff B. Webb, Senior 
Hoo-Hoo of the ‘concatenated order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
announced his Vicegerent appointments for the terri- 
tory over which he rules: ; 


Upper Peninsula—Theodore Schneider, Big Bay. 
Northeastern Michigan—L. D. Werner, Detroit. 

Eastern Michigan—G. W. Whipple, Detroit. 

Southern Michigan—S. J. Rathbun, Battle Creek. 
Western Michigan—F. J. Verkerke, Grand Rapids. 
Northeastern Ohio—Pleitch, Cleveland. 

Northwestern Ohio—Harry Mauk, Toledo. 

Southern Ohio—F. R. McCraken, Cincinnati. 

Southern Indiana—L. T. Butlman, Evansville. 
Northern Indilana—L. Hess, Fort Wayne. 

Southern Wisconsin—Warren Anderson, Milwaukee. 
Northern Wisconsin—R. 8S. Kellogg. Wausau. 

Southern Illinois—T. J. Allen, Centralia. 

Eastern Canada—Thomas Patterson, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Northeastern Canada—W. 8S. Younge, Montreal, Quebec. 


The Hoo-Hoo of Grand Rapids have organized strongly 
and the local nine is announced by Mr. Webb-as follows: 


Snark—F. J. Verkerke. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Car! Schneider. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—George P. Sweet. 
Bojum—W. W. Kittle. 
Jabberwock—A. V. Wright. 
Custocatian—-J. W. Quigley. 
Arcanoper—Carl A. Strand. 
Gurdon—aArchie Fisher. 
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NORTHWESTERN ANNUAL. 


President Gives Encouraging Review of Conditions 
and Prospects—Association Inspection Re=- 
duces Number of Complaints. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 6.—The annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was held in this city this afternoon, in the parlors 
of the Commercial Club. The business session was 
held in the afternoon, followed by a banquet in one 
of the private dining rooms of the club. The Minne- 
apolis members of the association were hosts, and the 
entertainment was in charge of a committee consisting 
of W. H. Sill, F. M. Barteline and A. S. Bliss. 

The business session was called to order by President 
A. H. Barnard and the minutes of the last meeting 
were read by Secretary J. F. Hayden, and approved. 

President Barnard then delivered his annual address, 
in which he said: 


This organization is made up of the hardwood manufac- 
turers and jobbers of the Northwest—Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. At this meeting we miss our first president, W. C. 
Bailey, a man who had the good of the organization at heart 
at all times, and we will miss him more and more as the 
years roll by. His advice always was good and his judg- 
ment sound; he was one of the very best on rules of grading 
and had much to do in the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association in advising as to rules. 

So far as my observation goes, I think we all are getting 
on well with the railroads; refunds are made promptly for 
overcharges in rates and weights. 

I believa. we should all work together and confer with 
each other as to supply and demand, and much good can 
come from these conferences. The manufacture of lumber has 
much to do with its value; it is the — manufactured 
stock that sets the price today, and not the good, which 
should be the standard as in all other lines of goods. We 
should strive to handle all the large manufacturers’ product 
and then we would have a better standard, and in my judg- 
ment it is far better that the manufacturer should sell to 
the jobber than to try to market his own stock, because 
we are on the market at all times. 

The national inspector has much to do in satisfying the 
manufacturer and we all know that there is much less 
trouble than in former years. And let me add that the 
National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association inspectors 
handled 10,147,094 feet last month, as compared to 7,398,604 
feet in the same month last year. This, gentleman, is a 
great showing and ought to make you who do not employ 
the inspector give him mucb more work in shipping out 
your stocks. temember, he is under bond to give a fair 
and impartial scale and grade, so that your interests are 
protected as well as the man you are buying of, and I find 
this a large step in bringing together manufacturers and job- 
bers. The manufacturer who formerly could not get on 
with the independent grader is now perfectly satisfied, and 
often specifies that the national inspector ship out the stock. 

Business conditions have been far from good, owing to 
the unsettled crov conditions all summer, which made buy- 
ers hold off. his brought a lot of small stocks on the 
market which were offered at low prices; these have been 
about all cleaned up and prices should show a_ steady ad- 
vance from now until spring. Factories have all been busy 
and this means cutting up lumber. So, all around, business 
has been much better than we figured it would be. 


The report of C. F. Osborne, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, showed a favorable financial condition. 


Report of the Secretary. 


In his annual report the secretary, J. F. Hayden, said: 

During the last year, S. H. Davis, the Forbes-Everts 
Lumber Company and I. P. Lennan & Co. have retired from 
the hardwood lumber business, and no longer are members 
of the association. To — these losses we are glad to 
welcome the Nolan Bros. Hardwood Company, which recently 
has decided to maintain an office in Minneapolis, the Foster 
Lumber Company, the Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Company 
and the Webster-Whipple Lumber Company. 

Zut the greatest loss to the association, and one that 
can not readily be replaced, came in the death of William 
Cc. Bailey, the first president of the organization, and one 
of its most loyal members during its twenty-two years of 
life. Suitable resolutions have been prepared, covering this 
matter, and they will be presented to this meeting for adop- 
tion. 

The work of the new national inspector in this district 
has been satisfactory and there has been an absence of com- 
plaint that his services could not be secured when wanted, 
a complaint that was frequently heard during the previous 
year. 

P. R. Hamilton reported for the board of arbitration. 
He said that early in the last year applications for 
reinspection were made as to five cars and turned over 
to the national inspector, but since the board has had 
nothing to do. In reply to a question from D. L. Clark, 
deputy inspector for the Northwest, Ed Borgeson said 
that the inspections in this territory meet his salary and 
expenses, i 

D. F. Clark read, for the information of the meet- 
ing, the statistical report of inspection work by the 
National association for October. 

N. C. Bennett, for the membership committee, re- 
ported the reception of four new concerns as members. 
A. 8. Bliss made a brief report for the railroad commit- 
tee as to the conditions with regard to overweight claims. 
D. L. Clark, chairman of the forestry committee, spoke 
with regret of the failure of the forestry tax amend- 
ment to the Minnesota constitution in the last election. 
He commented on the meeting of the National Con- 
servation Congress and the difference in the ideas dem- 
onstrated there. He said that there is a great awaken- 
ing on the preservation of forests. Lumbermen are 
making every effort to utilize waste. But when it 
comes to representation, there is the serious question 
of fire losses. J. F. Hayden, P. R. Hamilton and F. 
A. Nolan also commented on the subject. Mr. Nolan 
said that many people talk about saving the forests 
who know very little about it, and even object to cut- 
ting Christmas trees. Mr. Nolan also reported for the 
waterways committee. He said that low water the last sea- 
son has been of benefit in permitting much work on the 
river, such as removing deadheads. 

W. ©. Stanton, for the committee appointed to draft 
resolutions upon the death of the late W. C. Bailey, 

resented the following resolution, which was adopted 
a rising vote: 





In Memoriam. 


William Crawford Bailey, the first president of this asso- 
ciation, and always an enthusiastic and efficient worker in 
the interests of the hardwood lumber trade, has passed to 
his last reward. A God-fearing man, a conscientious enthu- 
siast for good citizenship, honest and earnest in business, a 
———- and true friend, the community in which he 
lived, the industry which he honored, the friends who loved 
him, and the family to which he was devoted, have lost a 
wise counsellor, an honored friend and a devoted husband 
and father. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Hardwvod Lumbermen’s Association, in convention assem- 
bled, express to his family our deep sympathy in their 
affliction and the hope that in their dark hours of sorrow 
they will be comforted by the thought that he has but 
passed on to the reward awaiting those who live an upright 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
family and spread upon the records of our association. 


After some debate a motion by A. S. Bliss was carried. 
It provided that regular business meetings of the asso- 
ciation shall be held on the second Monday of March, 
June and September, the annual meeting already as 
provided in December, and informal meetings monthly 
during the rest of the year. 

On motion President Barnard appointed a nominating 
committee, consisting of D. F. Clark, A. E. Peterson and 
F. H. Lewis. The committee retired and presently 
brought in the following nominations. 


President—W. H. Sill, Minneapolis. 

Vice president—W. C. Stanton, St. Paul. 

Treasurer—C. F. Osborne, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

Board of arbitration—P. R. Hamilton, A. S. Bliss and F. 
M. — Minneapolis; F. A. Nolan and A. E. Peterson, 
St. Paui. 


All committees are to be appointed by the president. 
D. F. Clark and W. C. Stanton were appointed a com- 
mittee to escort the president-elect to the chair. Mr. Sill 
responded with a brief speech of thanks, and the othe 
officers also acknowledged the honor paid them. 


Those Present. 


Arthur H. Barnard, Minneapolis; president. 

Cc. L. Osborne, D. F. Clark, Minneapolis; Osborne & Clark. 

IF. H. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

W. C. Stanton, St. Paul; Stanton-De Long Lumber Co. 

A. 8S. Bliss, Minneapolis; Payton Smith Lumber Co. 

W. H. Sill, P. R. Hamilton, Minneapolis Lumber Co. 

R. W. Hasslen, Minneapolis; with L. H. Lewis. 

John Burmeister, F. A. Nolan, Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
Nolan Bros. Hardwood Lumber Co. 

W. L. Joyce, Minneapolis; Foster Lumber Co. 

J. M. Okoneski, Grand Rapids, Wis.; Arpin Hardwood Lbr. 


Co. 
T. R. Jones, Appleton, Wis.; G. W. Jones & Co. 
Fred Mihleisen, Minneapolis; with Arthur H. Barnard. 
G. W. Everts, Minneapolis; Payson Smith Lumber Co. 
A. E. Peterson, St. Paul; A. E, Peterson Lumber Co. 
F. M. Bartelme, Minneapolis. 
T. T. Bartelme, Minneapolis; with F. M. Bartelme. 
N. C. Bennett, Minneapolis; N. C. Bennett Lumber Co. 
Charles Oliver, Minneapolis. 
E. H. Broughton, Minneapolis ; Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Co. 
Geenee Bailey, Paul Carpenter, Minneapolis; Estate of W. C. 
ailey. 
Ed Borgeson, Minneapolis; national inspector. 
J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis, secretary. 


PENDING PAVING PLANS. 


PHOENIX, ARIz.—Several miles of road will be constructed 
and extensive repairs made. 

HUNTINGTON BEACH, CaL.—It is reported that the paving 
of Alabama, Arcadia, and Magnolia avenues is con- 
templated. 

PORTERVILLE, CAL.—The paving of Mill and Main streets 
to Second is contemplated. 

San Pepro, CaAL.—A survey has been completed for a boule- 
vard from the West basin to the outer harbor and bids 
will soon be asked. 

Cuicaco—The paving of Cottage Grove avenue between 
East Fifty-first and East Fifty-ninth streets is con- 
templated. The board of local improvements has ordered 
Wabash avenue paved with creosote blocks between 
Washington and Congress streets. The F ions of Fifth 
avenue between South Water and Van Buren streets is 
being considered by the board of local improvements. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Paving and improvements to the _ ex- 
tent of $100,000 are being considered by the board of 
local improvements. 

ELKHART, IND.—Paving is contemplated for nineteen blocks 
in Oakland and California avenues. 

Crepar Rapips, lowa—Paving amounting to $50,000 is con- 
templated. 

Des Moines, IowaA—The city council has decided to pave 
der Thirty-fifth street from Grand avenue to Wood- 
and. 

WATERLOO, IowA—The city council has passed a resolution 
providing for the paving of East and West Fourth 
streets. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Resolutions have been passed for the 
paving of Lombard and Belmont avenues and North 
Grant street. 

AKRON, OnH10—Ordinances have been passed for the paving 
of High street and Rhodes avenue. 

CrincINNATI, On10—Ordinances have been passed providing 
for paving and curbing Whiteman street. 

GALION, OH1I0—It is stated that about eight streets will be 
paved next spring. 

AMARILLO, Tex.—The $70,000 issue of paving bonds has 
been sold and bids will be asked soon. 

DALuLas, Tex.—Resolutions have been adopted for paving 
Holme street and Grand avenue. 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH.—New bids will be asked soon for 
paving Grant street. 

ToLepo, OH1o—Concrete work is contemplated and bids 
will soon be requested. 

WELLSVILLE, OH1I0O—Plans for the paving of Virgin alley, 
from Riverside avenue to Broadway, have been approved 
by the city council. 

Toronto, ONnT.—Pavement is contemplated for Wellesley 
Lane, Grand View, Hampton, Strachan and _ Pacific 
avenues, Dovercourt road, Sackville and St. Vincent 
streets. 

ZANESVILLH, OH10—An ordinance for paving Locust avenuc 
has been passed. 

OxLaHoMa City, OkLA.—Resolutions have been passed for 
paving Seventeenth, Olie and Wheeler streets. 

LANCASTER, OnI0o—A resolution has been adopted author- 
izing the city engineer to pempere plans and specifica 
tions for paving Ewing street. 

PorTsMOUTH, OHIO—' city council contemplates paving 
all the. principal aileré in the city next spring. 








LATE TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Rivers and Harbors Congress in Session—Govern- 
ment Estimate of Standing Timber—Note- 
worthy Feat in Mill Building. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WasuHINGToON, D. C., Dec. 8.—Three thousand dele- 
gates are in attendance at the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, which 
opened yesterday at the New Willard hotel, with Hoy 
Joseph E. Ransdell, Lake Providence, La., president, in 
the chair. In his opening address Mr. Ransdell advo- 
tated regular appropriations and ‘‘no pork barrel’’ in 
river and harbor measures. President Taft, in welcom- 
ing the association, declared that the problem that 
now confronts the people is the union and codperation 
of railroads and rivers. The terminal difficulties of river 
transportation must be overcome, the president said, 
before this problem could be solved. Continuing, Mr. 
Taft said that while Europe had accomplished much in 
this direction, it has not accomplished a solution that 
would be suited to American demands. 

Senor de la Barra, ambassador from Mexico, followed 
President Taft with a recapitulation of the river and 
harbor improvement work undertaken and completed in 
his country. 

At Tuesday’s session Frederic A. Delano, of Chicago, 
president of the Wabash railroad, in a strong argu- 
ment, advocated a 9-foot instead of a 14- or 21-foot 
channel, declaring that to improve the Mississippi and 
not its branches would be like building a main line rail- 
road standard gage and its branches narrow gage. 

Brig.-Gen. W. H. Bixley, chief of the engineer corps 
of the United States army, addressed the meeting, 
explaining the work now being done by the government 
on rivers and harbors. General Bixley was followed by 
Gov. Judson Harmon, of Ohio, who was given an ovation. 

‘*Champ’’ Clark, of Missouri, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Ransdell as ‘‘the man who will do things in the next 
Congress.’’? Mr, Clark declared that every congressman 
favored the waterway improvement, and that he believed 
it absolutely necessary. 

Hon. Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Canadian Con 
servation Commission, described somewhat in detail the 
waterway improvement under way in Canada, enforcing 
his statements with elaborately prepared statistics. 

F. W. Crandall, of the Travelers’ Protective Associa 
tion, made one of the eloquent addresses of the day, ani 
Robert J. McFarland, of the New York Waterways 
Association; P. A. Randall, of the Fort Wayne Water 
ways Association, and W. 8. Dickey, of the Missouri Rive: 
Navigation Company, addressed the meeting. 

At the evening session Mrs. Hoyle Tomkies, president 
of the Women’s National Rivers & Harbors Congress; 
Mrs. Morris Sheppard, wife of Congressman Sheppard, 
of Texas, president of the Red River Improvement Asso 
ciation, and Mrs. Cumming Story, of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, delivered addresses. 

Chairman Ransdell has announced that the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer will be given at Friday’s 
session, and addresses will be delivered by Gov. John A. 
Dix and others. 





OWNERSHIP OF STANDING TIMBER. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 8.—In an interview given 
the Washington representative of the AMERICAN Lu 
BERMAN, Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, today said that Presi 
dent Taft’s outline of some of the conclusions reach! 
by Commissioner Smith of the Bureau of Corporatiois, 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in his report 
to the standing timber of the United States was 
meager that it is impossible to make any extensive com 
ment upon it. Mr. Bronson said: 

We must await the publication of the report in order ‘v 
know what facts have been developed and presented 
it that would serve as a basis for the conclusions. ‘Ile 
latest published government estimate as to the quant'!) 
of standing timber in the United States is 2,500,000,000,000 
feet, of which 2,000,000,000,000 feet is supposed to be in 
private hands. According to the president, Commission: r 
Smith assumes to have covered about 80 percent of tis 
privately owned timber. 

Half of this or 800,000,000,000 feet is said to be own! 
by 200 firms and corporations, but the surprising st: 
ment is made that 14 percent of the private timber ex: 
ined is owned by three corporations. This 14 percent! 
amounts to 280,000,000,000 feet. This is an astound: 
statement when thus reduced to figures, for the high st 
estimate I have ever seen made by those having % 
knowledge of the facts as to the three largest timber b: 
ings in the United States aggregated not over 80,000,000,0\\) 
feet, and this is giving the maximum estimate to each ho 
ing and the highest possible allowance for acreage © d 
stumpage. It seems on the face of it that there must be °n 
error somewhere, but any analysis and any definite si’ 
ment must be delayed until the report is available. 





BIG TEXAS MILL IN OPERATION. 
{Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Houston, Tex., Dec. 7.—The double hand and £2! 4 
mill of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Company, at Trin!'», 
Tex., started today with everything in fine running or"! 
The plant will cut 130,000 feet a day and is one of ‘' 
best equippeil in the state. It is particularly notewor'') 
because the work of construction was begun ab: - 
July 1 and within a week the mill building was vel! 
a way. Photographs in the AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
of August 6, 1910, showed the remarkably rapid constr 
tion of this plant. : 
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LUMBER EXCHANGE ANNUAL. 


Baltimore Merchants in Thirty-Sixth Yearly Meet- 
ing Transact Business of Importance—In- 
spection and Legislation. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 6.—Members of the Baltimore 
‘xchange and guests to the number of about one hundred 
sanqueted at the Merchants’ Club last night, after whiclt 
they heard stirring addresses by Mayor Mahool, William 
). Atwood, city surveyor, Oscar F. Lackey, harbor engi- 
ieer, Lewis Dill and others. Loyalty to the city was the 
ceynote of the addresses, and the exchange was referred 
{o as a most potent instrument to promote the aims 
outlined. The banquet came at the end of the thirty- 
sixth annual gathering. 

President John L. Aleock called the exchange to order, 
nd his address, read by the secretary, was in substance 
is follows: 

The President’s Address. 


During the year we have appointed in behalf of our ex- 
change a committee to confer with the city authorities re- 
carding the use of pier No. 6 for the benefit of our trade. 
No definite results have been obtained, but I can assure 
you the committee is acting wisely and in the interest of 
our members, and we hope some favorable action will be 
iaken soon, 

The various trade associations of our city, acting through 

joint committee, on which our exchange was represented, 
in July made a protest to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mmission on the charge made by the railroads for switching. 
| am glad to say that with the information secured and pre- 
sented by the representative of our exchange, and in co- 
peration with the joint committee, we were able to secure 
‘rom the railroads a reduction in their switching charge. 


Trade Conditions. 


I gather from our members that business throughout the 
year has not decreased much in volume but that values have 
been depressed generally, and at this time we have not 
emerged from the dull state of trade which has been ex- 
perienced during the last two years. It is apparent that only 
hy gradual force will we enter into the prosperous trade con- 
ditions that existed previous to 1908. 

The information regarding the amount of lumber entering 
into this city for domestic trade is difficult to secure, but it 
is estimated that about 400,060,000 feet were handled. 


Inspection Committee Report. 


Next came the report of the chairman of the inspection 
committee, Ridgeway Merryman, the report being in sub- 
stance as follows: 


The inspection bureau has inspected, this year, 68,000,000 
feet of Virginia and North Carolina pine, 9,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, and various other kinds of lumber, making a 
total a 76,755,000 feet, of which the total revenue was 
$3,778.46. 

On the entire quantity of about 76,000,000 feet inspected, 
reinspection was asked only three times. 

At Washington, last May, was held a convention to con- 
sider and formulate rules for the inspection of southern 
shortleaf pine. After a lengthy discussion, the delegates 
uvreed on rules to be submitted to their various organiza- 
(ions, with the understanding that they would not become 
elfective until approved by all exchanges. 


J. G. Creamer, chief of the inspection bureau, prepared 
the following statement of the work done by his sub- 
ordinates: 

Amount of lumber inspected from December 1, 1909, to 
leecember 1, 1910, 76,755,030. 

The following is the amount inspected each month: 


Decembee SUN 7.4 cul aicctow ae Twa aistalens wakeed 6,192,555 
er ree oer 5,334,727 
PODPUALY, cecceeccccsccreceecceccscsesceccsses 6,146,298 





Oc COW Ca bticc Peake Cheha each uanotros Leena 6,912,522 
NOWERGIE ca .2dc ddabbe bedda venue ences eh behoweun 4,248,295 


‘he amounts of the various kinds of lumber inspected 
as follows: 
Virginia and North Carolina pine............... try 


AORN ea iite is bcs dk Rk oR CRC Re Sa AD Oe ae 54,684 
. OCCGRIIE asc 4.55 0:4.6 3 Ake 46a 0 ke ae wee aw oe ,358 
COMORES 8 Sina en dupe ee eke 4d ose eh ated Sarkeee 14,829 





Subcommittee on Legislation. 


\n important subject to come up for consideration 
di ing the year was that of the switching charges at 
Bo'timore. In order that it might receive the attention 
it ‘nerited a subcommittee of the committee on legis- 
la‘:on and transportation was named, with Maurice W. 
W ey as chairman. Subcommittee offered a report to 
William M. Burgan, chairman of the transportation and 
legislation committee, who made the report a part of his 
Statement, in substance as follows: 


_luch effort was expended in an endeavor to get the proper 
“a vials of the various railroads to meet us in conference, 
ul this proving quite impossible, we sought redress before 
- Interstate Commerce Commission. A hearing was held in 
sallimore, at which the railroads practically conceded the 
Points we made and asked permission to put into effect new 
rates governing the points in contention. 

, At a meeting held November 29 we decided to advise the 

‘Dicrstate Commerce Commission that these rates to become 
fitective December 15, are not such as we had. every right 
th expect, and that we had invited the proper officials of 

© railroads to meet us in conference December 8. It is 
fathestly hoped that 7 that time the railroads will not. put 
=o effect the schedule of charges alr filed with the 
hterstate Commerce Commission, but that they will ask 
your committee to meet with them in nn effort to arrive 

. basis satisfactory to all concerned. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 

George B. Hunting, treasurer, in his report showed 
the exchange to be in excellent financial condition, with 
a balance of $1,038.61 in bank and all obligations paid. 
J. H. Manken, secretary, said that the membership of the 
exchange had increased during the year and that its 
affairs were in good shape. He offered substantially the 
following statistics prepared from official sources, show- 
ing exports of lumber, logs and wood products from 
Baltimore: 

Woods AND South West 

Woop Propucts— Hurope. America. Indies. Turkey. 

Logs and round tim- 


Ferrers $ 34,852 $ . uwetaw (+8és0% 
Timber hewn ...... 40,65 








Boards, deals, planks 982,650 129,075 $ 847 $5,750 
CO, eae 5.66 ant ~sebtee  <£0:0o%2 
Furniture .... 41,858 2,533 926 
Hogsheads .. ae. s2ee08 saneee 
Trimmings Se; ‘sicten " seenee 
Woodenware ws 19,752 Gee:  vevtes vhkn'es 
Wood pulp ste eaae's Te > s0e645. - Seabee * speed 
Joists and scantling. 8 6=—slohahsaeee | beehee. we eeee 
Ff eee 14,753 1,110 eee 
OS ree Bee ‘sewele~.-cseens - 00400 
rere 50,832 9,185 st eee 
All other mfrs. of 

WOE vin. 6 6:060-) 00:0 | H0 a 2.010 8,069 ae . waden 

IE 0th kmail $1,232,139 $150,822 $40,537 $6,150 


The nominating committee, through William T. 
Kuhns, submitted the following ticket, and there be- 
ing no opposition, the secretary was directed to cast 
the ballot: 


President—John L. Alcock. 

Vice president—Theodore Mottu. 

Treasurer—George B. Hunting. 

Secretary—John H. Manken. 

Managing committee—William M. Burgan, Lewis Dill, Par- 
ker D. Dix, John H. Geis, Edward P. Gill, Rufus K. Goode- 
now, Henry C. Matthews, Ridgaway Merryman, Theodore 
aan Richard W. Price, George E. Waters and Maurice W. 
Wiley. 


Mr. Alcock made a brief address of appreciation, 
saying that he had tried to work faithfully for the 
welfare of the exchange and expressing the hope that 
the members would continue to give him their coépera- 
tion. 

William D. Gill made a motion to adjourn, and after 
a half hour spent in chatting the lambermen proceeded 
to the dining hall. 

After the banquet the president welcomed the mem- 
bers to this thirty-sixth annual, and on behalf of the 
exchange extended a cordial welcome to the guests. 
He then introduced the toastmaster of the evening, 
Lewis Dill, who, in a very happy vein, spoke of the 
importance of the lumber trade of Baltimore, and ém- 
phasized in many ways the value it shared in the pro- 
motion of the city. In conclusion he introduced Mayor 
Mahool, who made a very inspiring and loyal address. 

Mr. Atwood, who remarked in his introduction that 
he bore some relation to the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change, if only in name, made a strong address for 
loyalty of Baltimoreans to their city, pointing out that 
it was not always the largest city that was the best. 

Mr. Lackey was then introduced and through him 
was conveyed to the exchange considerable information 
regarding the new piers that have been constructed in 
Baltimore, of which pier No. 6, the largest and best, 
was reserved for the accommodation of the lumber 
trade. 

Those Present. 


John L. Alcock; J. L. Alcock & Co. 

Lewis Dill, L. Alan Dill and T. A. Myers; Lewis Dill & Co. 

Maurice W. Wiley, Paul Coriell, R. B. Homera, R. C. Ascher- 
feld, W. Edwin paregyy : Wiley-Homer Lbr. Co. 

— B. Hunting and F. A. Ascherfeld; N. W. James Lbr. 


‘0. 

J. H. Asendorf and Oscar Asendorf; J. H. Asendorf & Co. 

ba omy Og Thiemeyer and W. P. McComas; J. H. Thiemeyer 

ox Co. 

Charles W. Krespach; Becker Bros. & Son. 

Charles J. Gross; Charles M. Stieff. 

Daniel MacLea; Esenhauer-MacLea Co. 

D. Campbell; East Brooklyn Box Co. 

George H. Poehlmann and A. T. Poehlmann; L. A. Poehl- 
mann & Sons. 4 

James C. Rowe, jr.; James C. Rowe & Co. 

H. L. Bowman and J. H. Yost; R. BE. Wood Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Baer, jr.. and W. J. Warner; R. P. Baer & Co. 

S. M. Edwards; B. W. Edwards & Sons. 

George E. Waters; George BE. Waters & Co. 

John T. Seabreeze; Walker & Myers. 

Joseph R. Clark, J. D. Virdin and D. M. Wolf; Canton 
Lb 


r. Co. 

Rufus K. Goodenow; Canton Box Co. 

W. T. Kuhns; W. T. Kuhns Lbr. Co. 

Edward P. Gill and W. D. Gill; W. D. Gill & Son. 

Charles E. Wilson; John 8S. Wilson & Co. 

Charles Milne; Charles Milne, New York. 

Frank R. Ing; W. Lewis Rowe Co. 

Samuel H. Helfrich; George H. Helfrich & Sons. 

Wilbur F. Harrison; Greenleaf Johnson & Co. 

floward O. Price; Price & Heald. 

William TT. Lawton, Joseph T. Lawton and Joseph T. Lawton, 
jr.; Joseph Thomas & Son. 

W. N. Hallen and T. L. Coulehan; Baltimore Sash & Door 


Works. 
John J. Kidd; Kidd & Buckingham Lbr. Co. 
Everett 8. Eppley; Orr, ming | & Co. 
William Ganter; F. X. Ganter Co. 
R. McAuslan ; Morgan Millwork Co. 
J. Benjamin Bayne; Lewis Wagner & Co. 
William B. Edwards; Wehr & Edwards, Inc. 
Harry J. Matthews; Thomas Matthews & Son. 
Campbell V. Helfrich ; Goceme Helfrich & Sons. 
Joseph D. Stack; John Stack Lbr. Co. 
Richard Talbott; BE. A. Talbott. 
Charles T. Howard and R. J. Solonna; G. 8. Briggs Co. 
John J. Duffy ; Lafayette Mill & Lbr. Co. 
Alexander Campbell; N. W. James Lbr. Co. 
Harry Rittler and Theodore Rittler ; Rittler Box Co. 
Mr. Tuck; Ryland & Brooks Lbr. Co. 
Richard T. Waters and Parker D. Dix; Surry Lbr. Co. 
H. C. Matthews; Thomas Matthews & Son. 
epewed Merryman and BH. W. Merryman; Ridgaway 
y 


erryman. 
{lenry C. Glantz and John H. Geis; John H. Geis & Co. 
Mr. Green; William Scherer & Co. ° 


Mr.’ Barrett ; Horstmeier Lbr. Co. 

Theodore Mottu; Theo. Mottu & Co. 

J. H. Manken; secretary of the exchange. 

J. G. Creamer ; chief inspector. 

F. A. Mullikin; Eisenhauer-MacLea Co, 

S. Robb Eccles, R. W. 8. Trader. 
James D. Lannon. Genry D. Louis. 
George Schumacher. William M. ee os” ‘ 

Johv 8. Helfrich. R. B. Herring; P. M. Womble. 


UPPER MICHIGAN RETAILERS. 


Secretary Advises Against Signing of Average 
Agreement Clause of Proposed Uniform Demur- 
rage Rules—Membership Increased. 


MARQUETTE, MicH., Dec. 2.—A blinding snow storm 
did-not cause twenty-two of the representative retail 
lumber dealers of that locality to stay away from the 
district meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Many of these men traveled hundreds of 
miles and the roll call of those present showed that prac- 
tically every district was represented. 

It was indeed a jolly crowd that was called to order in 
the parlors of the Marquette hotel, at Marquette, Friday 
afternoon, December 2, and after a few remarks of in- 
troduction and greeting, Thomas Gray, manager of the 
yards of the Superior Lumber Company, Marquette, 
was called on and welcomed the visitors to the city. 
Then speaking briefly in regard to local trade condi- 
tions, he brought out some very interesting facts, espe- 
cially the unique way his concern has of advertising. He 
was followed by R. P. Bronson, general manager of the 
Consolidated Lumber & Fuet Company, of Ishpeming, 
who carefully outlined the general conditions of the 
retail lumber business in the iron country, 

Joseph H. Bise, of Hancock, manager of the Arm- 
strong-Thielman Lumber Company’s yard, at Hancock, 
showed the peculiarities under which the retailer oper- 
ates in the copper country. He called particular atten- 
tion to collections; for in that country, where nearly 
evefyone is in the employ of the mining company, al- 
most every bill must wait until ‘‘Quincy Pay Day.’’ 

W. B. Earle, manager of the operations of the Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Company, at Hermansville; John 
C. Pryor, of the Houghton Lumber Company, Houghton, 
and G. C. Havenor, of the Marquette Box & Lumber 
Company, Marquette, told of the feeling of the whole- 
saler toward the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

George P. Sweet, secretary, then spoke on matters per- 
taining to the association. In part he said: 

It is indeed a pleasure to have so many of you here to- 
night at this meeting. It shows you are broad, intelligent 
thinking men, and that you are seeking information in your 
own line of work, and if, when this meeting is over, you 
can each — & “I’ve learned something that will help me; 
I have acquired some new ideas, I’m glad I came,” I shall 
be more than satisfied. 

The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is the 
product of conservative normal growth, continuing gradually 
from its inception about twenty years ago; each year ac- 
quiring new timber and winning more of its battles, until 
now we have an organization of about 350 members bound 
together by the friendship and sympathies of the same 
business. 

These men represent the “live” element of thé retail lum- 
ber business of Michigan and put forth a united front and 
through the force and number of their membership are 
winning battle after battle today in the interests of the 
retail lumber b viness. It is the result of codéperation— 
men of similar conditions ogee | Sagetier— seals working 
side by side, earnestly seeking what is best for all; really, 
honestly cojperating. I want to say to you gentlemen that 
the accomplishments of this association are helping you 
today in your own business. 

He spoke at length on the new uniform demurrage 
rules and urged every retailer not to sign the average 
agreement clause, ‘‘ which will be submitted to you by the 
railroads, and if, perchance, you have signed this agree- 
ment, give them notice of cancelation at once. It is a 
tacit agreement on your part to the new uniform demur- 
rage rules,’’ and he urged them to pay all future demur- 
rage under protest. 

At the close of the afternoon session the members 
adjourned to the dining room and, as guests of Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Bronson, partook of a feast such as only real 
lumbermen can arrange for. Mr. Bronson was called on 
as toastmaster and informal toasts were responded to by 
all present. 

A telegram was received and read, as follows: 

Greetings to our northern baptbeus and hopes of their 


unanimous coéperation. JRAND RAPIDS’ MEMBERS. 


President E. E. Hartwick was unable to be present 
on account of the sudden illness of his son. A letter 
from him was read, in which he dwelt on the trend of 
present legislation toward the elimination of the middle- 
man, and extended to all those present an urgent invita- 
tion to attend the next convention of the association. 


Those Present. 


W. B. Earle, Hermansville; Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 
D. N. McLeod, Rexton; president D. N. McLeod Lbr. Co. 
Joseph Comer, Negaunee; Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co. 
Joseph H. Bise, Hancock; Armstrong-Thielman Lbr. Co. 
John C. Pryor, Houghton; Houghton Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Tobin, jr., Marquette; The Superior Lbr. Co. 
William M. Argall, Ishpeming ; Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co. 
G. C. Havenor, Marquette ; Marquette Box & Lbr. Co. 
William Belstrom, Negaunee; Superior Lbr. Co. 

O. A. Rye, Ishpeming ; Superior Lbr. Co. 

George G. Sambrook, Marquette; Sambrook & Son. 


New Members. 


lil. R. A. Baughman, Sault Ste. Marie; Soo Lbr. Co. 

R. P. Bronson, Ishpeming; Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co. 
James O'Callaghan, Vulcan; O. C. Lbr. Co. 

Thomas Gray, Marquette; Superior Lbr. Co. 

William T. Dawe, Negaunee ; Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co. 
John B. Williamson, Negaunee ; Independent Lbr. & Coal Co. 
James. W. Pryor, Houghton; James Pryor Son. 

Axel BE. Larson, Gwinn; Gwinn Lbr. Co. 

F. W. Sambrook, Marquette; Sambrook & Son. 

Hancock Lumber Co., Hancock. 

Copper City Lbr. & Fuel Co., Allouez. 

ge: W. Davis, Gladstone. 

Consolidated Fuel & Lbr. Co., Marquette. 

M. BE. Manigold, Gwinn. Edward Ulsethb, Calumet. 


PDO 
Priestly-Montgomery. 

GALwNA, ILL., Dec. 2.—Miss Harriet Montgomery, of this 
city, and Harry Tyack Priestly, of Mineral Point, Wis., 
were married November 24. Miss Montgomery is a daugh- 
ter of BE. W. Montgomery, proprietor of William Hoskins & 
Co., operators of line yard at Galena and Blizabeth, Ill., and 
Aba City, Wis. 
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MEMPHIANS IN CONFERENCE. 


Election Imminent in the Lumbermen’s Club — 
Spirited Contest Probable — Action on 
Transportation Matters. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 6.—At the meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at the Hotel Gayoso, 
Saturday, December 3, the two nominating committees 
were named and they announced the candidates they had 
selected to make the race for oflicers and directors of 
the club on the red and blue tickets for the ensuing 
year. The tickets, together with the committees which 
nominated them, are given herewith: 

BLUE TICKET. 

For president—John M. Pritchard, of J. M. 
Lumber Company. : 

First vice president—F. T. 
ber Company. 

Second vice president—-W. B. Morgan, of Anderson-Tully 
Company. 

Secretary and treasurer 
Lumber Company. 

Directors (two years)—<Aibert N. Thompson, of A. N. 
Thompson Lumber Company; R. J. Wiggs, of R. J. Darnell, 
Inc.: U. S. Lambert, of Nickey & Sons Co. 

Nominating committee—C. D. Hendrickson, chairman; F. 
B. Robertson and James V. Rush. 


Pritchard 


Dooley, of Dooley-Stern Lum- 


James R. Blair, of Crittenden 


RED TICKET. 

For president—James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. 

First vice president—L. W. Ford, of Goodlander-Robert- 
son Lumber Company. 

Second vice president 
ber Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—James R. Blair. 

Directors (two years)—E. E. Taenzer, of Darnell-Taenzer 
Lumber Company; G. E. Bailey, of Taylor & Crate; J ; 
Hines, of Barney & Hines. 

Nominating committee—Charles W. Holmes, chairman ; 
Charles M. Kellogg and J. R. McFadden. 

The various candidates were called upon for speeches 
after their names had been announced, and they all 
responded in very satisfactory manner. Of course, every 
candidate claimed everything in sight for himself and his 
confreres. The blue ticket did not see why the red ticket 
was in the field at all, and the latter did not feel that 
the former had the ghost of a chance to annex any office 
in the gift of the club. In fact, to have heard the can- 
didates talk it would have seemed the proper thing 
to have done away with the expense and trouble of an 
annual election. 

James R. Blair, nominee for secretary and treasurer 
on both tickets, is certain of his election and, strange 
as it may seem, he was disposed to claim less than any 
of the other candidates who talked. Mr. Blair is well 
known to the entire lumber fraternity of this city and 
section and is a young man of rare ability and will 
fill the position most acceptably. 

The election will be held at the Business Men’s Club 
Saturday, December 17, beginning at 7 o’clock. The 
period for electioneering is, therefore, very brief, in 
accordance with the provisions of the recently adopted 
constitution and bylaws, but, while the time is short, it is 
certain that the race will be snappy, but amicable. 

At the meeting Saturday it was decided, upon recom- 
mendation of the river and rail committee, that counsel 
would be employed to appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in connection with the fight of the 
jumbermen against the proposed advance of 10 cents a 
hundred pounds in rates on hardwood lumber shipments 
from Memphis and, Mississippi river points to Pacific 
coast terminals. The members of the river and rail com- 
mittee had taken up this subject with James 8. Davant, 
commissioner of the Memphis Freight Bureau, who has 
been handling the fight before the commission, and they 
reported to the club that Mr. Davant had expressed an 
unwillingness to go before the conimission without able 
counsel. The club will not handle this as a club mat- 
ter but as a separate organization, somewhat after the 
style of the Memphis Hardwood Rate Association, under 
the auspices of which the previous suits before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were successfully fought. 
The club appointed James E. Stark, L. W. Ford and 
Robert Lockwood a committee of three and they, to- 
gether with James S. Davant, who will be head of the 
work, and W. A. Percy, who will be employed as attor- 
ney, will constitute the nucleus of this organization. It 
was the sense of the meeting that Mr. Davant secure the 
coéperation of all the lumber organizations in the af- 
fected territory in order that there might be the right 
sort of opposition. Mr. Davant is certain that the rail- 
roads are going to make a strong fight to win because 
of their defeat at the hands of the Memphis Hardwood 
Rate Association in the old case of George D. Burgess, 
et al., versus the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, in- 
volving the same issues. It is not known just when the 
case will come up for hearing, but it is the intention 
of this committee to get to work at once and be ready 
with the ease whenever the commission may call for it. 

The readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are entirely 
familiar with the fact that the roads announced an 
advance of 10 cents per hundred pounds in the territory 
named, to become effective early this fall. The Mem- 
phis Freight Bureau, the Lumbermen’s Club, and various 
shippers here appealed to the commission for a sus- 
pension of the advance until the merits of the case could 
be thoroughly argued, and this was done. The advance, 
if the railroads win, will become effective sometime after 
the new year opens. 

Floyd F. Roberts, of Roberts & Son, was elected to 
active membership. 

. The subject of a permanent home for the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis was brought up but no definite action 


P. A. Ryan, of Ryan-Stimson Lum- 





was taken thereon in view of the absence of the chair- 
man of the committee appointed to look after this 
work. 

The meeting was attended by sixty-one members and 
visitors and was one of the most enthusiastic in a long 
while. President S. C. Major was in the chair, after 
an extended absence from the city. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


Increased Minimum on Water Traffic Assured— 
Tariff Upheaval, Timber Protection and 
Ship Subsidy Discussed. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 5.—Last Thursday, at the 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the rail- 
road and transportation committee presented the fol- 
lowing report: 


We have coéperated with the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in the matter of increased minimum 
on water competitive shipments. The National association 
took the initiative in presenting the matter to the railroads, 
and we are pleased to advise you that in response to this 
effort the railroad companies have agreed to a ehange in 
basis, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the carriers to issue a new supplement for the following 
minimums on shipments to water competitive points: 


All kinds of lumber 34,000 pounds; timber, lath, 
shingles, shooks, cross ties, 40,000 pounds; where cars 
are loaded to their physical capacity, the actual weight 
to be charged, but not less than 34,000 pounds. 


We think this is a very satisfactory arrangement and 
ought to suit all lumber shippers, and great credit is due 
to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association for 
its work in bringing about this result. 

We also would report that we have been working on 
the data regarding wharfage matters in Philadelphia in 
connection with the Atlantic Deeper Waterways movement, 
and have our schedule practically completed and ready to 
forward to the chief of the engineer corps. 


The following resolution, introduced by Frederick S. 
Underhill, was adopted: 


WuHeREAS, The constant agitation in Congress of the tariff, 
and the consequent uncertainty as a result of this agitation, 
always tend to create an apprehetwion in manufacturing and 
commercial circles; and 

WHEREAS, A repetition of the agitation of this subject 
similar to that during the last session would certainly de- 
press trade and lead to the curtailing of product with the 
consequent closing of mills in part or in full, bringing dis- 
aster upon those who are dependent upon our industrial 
institutions for their livelihood; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the President of the 
United States, the Honorable William H. Taft, to strongly 
recommend in his annual message that no action be taken 
at the coming session on tariff matters excepting on the 
recommendation of a tariff commission and upon only one 
schedule at a time. We earnestly believe that such a course 
will prevent great loss upon the part of our merchants and 
manufacturers and be the means of saving many of the in- 
dustrial operatives from disaster consequent upon a lack 
of employment. 


The following letter was then presented by Samuel 
B. Vrooman, and on motion was ordered sent to his 
excellency, Governor Edwin S. Stewart of Pennsylvania: 


December 1, 1910. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia at its regular 
meeting, held this day, realizing the great scarcity of timber, 
caused by large quantities being cut every year, and also by 
ithe great destruction of timber by forest fires, urgently 
request that you, in your message, suggest, in view of these 
facts, the passing of a law which shall postpone the levying 
of taxes on lands devoted to timber growing in this state 
until the timber is fit to be marketed. This action we feel 
sure will increase the cultivation of timber, not only by 
private individuals, but also by corporations owning timber 
lands. The exchange would also recommend the continued 
planting of trees suitable for lumber, until the whole area 
set apart for forest purposes is planted. 

Mr. Vrooman remarked that there were in Pennsyl- 
vania about 1,000,000 acres set aside for forestry 
purposes. : 

J. Gibson MelIlvaine, sr., who recently made a trip 
to the Panama canal, gave an illuminating talk on that 
subject. He was particularly impressed by the fact that 
his party had to make the trip on a foreign owned vessel 
and he introduced the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Wuereas, The Panama canal gradually is approaching 
completion, and possibly will be opened to commerce in 1915; 
and 


WHEREAS, To take advantage of this great waterway there 
are practically no American ships because the American 
merchant marine has not received the proper encouragement 
trom the American government; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we urge upon the President of the United 
States, and upon the next session of Congress, the impor- 
tance of providing a ship subsidy bill that will encourage 
the building of an American merchant marine. 

Frank L. Luckenbach, secretary and treasurer of the 
Frank C, Gillingham & Sen Company, then addressed the 
members on the importance of publicity, both for the 
lumberman direct and for the city of Philadelphia as a 
lumber town. He stated that this city had not been 
gaining the attention of the lumber trade of the country 
in a manner consistent with the great volume of lumber 
business done, and the daily improving prospects for 
increasing it. Mr. Luckenbach’s motion was passed and 
the president appointed the following committee: Fred- 
erick §. Underhill, chairman, Frank L. Luckenbach, 
Owen M. Bruner, Herbert P. Robinson and George A. 
Howes. This committee will represent all branches of 
the lumber trade in this city. 





NOMINATED FOR OFFICE. 


CoLumBus, OHIO, Dec. 5.—At a meeting of the Colum- 
bus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange the following nom- 
inating committee was named to piace officers in nomina- 
tion for the annual election in January: J.C. McMaster, 
Frank Howe, R. L. Watson, W. H. Conklin and Bert 
Walters. 


CINCINNATIANS AT DINNER. 


Lumbermen Combine Business and Good Cheer— 
Publicity for Arbitration—Co-operation 
with Carriers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 5.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club enjoyed its usual 6 o’clock dinner at the 
Gibson house this evening, with a good attendance. 
After dinner President Walker called the meeting to 
order and routine business was rapidly disposed of. 

The question of withdrawing from the associated 
organizations was decided in the affirmative. 

The resignations of T. P. Scott & Co., the Standard 
Millwork Company and D. Beetz, of Latonia, Ky., were 
presented, and accepted. A letter from the Wiborg & 
Hanna Company, tendering its resignation through the 
receiver, W. B. Hay, was read and accepted. 

The president called the attention of the club to let- 
ters he had written to the secretary appointing com- 
mittees to arbitrate cases that had been presented to the 
club under the ‘‘square deal’’ clause of its constitution. 
The proposition has been very favorably accepted, and 
already ten cases have been satisfactorily adjusted, and 
there are two pending and one new case was filed today. 
The president stated that the cases had so far been 
settled quietly and no reports made, which, he stated, 
was not the proper view of the matter, as it would natu- 
rally lead those who were inclined to be tricky to con- 
tinue to transgress the laws, feeling that if they were 
caught the matter would be adjusted and nothing said 
of it. : 

The matter was then thoroughly discussed by the 
members, from*various angles, with a considerable diver- 
gence of views. The matter was finally placed before 
the members in the form of a resolution declaring that 
from this date on all the cases that were brought under 
the ‘‘square deal’’ clause, after investigation and set- 
tlement, were to be read before the club, giving the full 
correspondence, the names of the parties concerned and 
the action taken by the committee. This, it was thought, 
would have a deterrent effect on all who were inclined 
to be careless and prove of great benefit to those who 
always were ‘‘on the level’’ in their business transac- 
tions. 

There being no further business before the club Presi- 
dent Walker introduced C. C. Spaulding, secretary of 
the Transportation Club, which has taken the place of 
the old Traffic Club, devoted exclusively to railroad men. 
Mr. Spaulding explained that the purpose of the new 
organization was to bring about a better understanding 
between the traffic men and the shippers, and the mem- 
bership consisted of all classes of men engaged in busi- 
ness who were shippers as well as the railroad men. 
That all disagreements between shippers and the traffic 
men could be talked over and amicably adjusted without 
recourse to drastic measures. He stated that these 
organizations were now flourishing in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Louisville and all the lerger cities and had 
met with great success. Ohio was the only state that was 
not represented by at least one organization, and it 
was now sought to fill the want by turning the old 
Traffic Club into a Transportation Club in which all 
interests could be united. He therefore urged all the 
members to take memberships in the new organization, 
which was incorporated, and sold its shares at $10 each, 
with annual dues of $12. After thanking the club for 
the close attention given he retired. 

W. A. Bennett took the floor and stated that he was 
familiar with the workings of the organization, as his 
firm’s traffic men were members, and he thought it would 
be for the benefit of every business man to take up 2 
membership. 

The Chair announced that the requirements of the law 
had been complied with under the articles of incorpora- 
tion and that as soon as the stock certificates could be 
printed they would be distributed to the members. ‘lie 
face value of the shares will be $10. There being no 
further business the meeting adjourned. 


Those Present. 


J. W. Darling, J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
Cc. C. Trimble, Trimble Cypress Co. 
Fred E. Radina, L. W. Radina & Co. 
George W. Hand, Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
O. L. Bartlett, Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
F. K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
Jobn Sleinker, Mowbray & Robinson. 
H. R. Welling, Mowbray & Robinson. 
C. O. Rose, Cincinnati. 
Myers Y. Cooper, Midland Lumber Co. 
W. H. Friese, Midland Lumber Co. 

C. Hagemeier, H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. 
. G. Boyd, C. C. Boyd & Co. 

. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte. 
igi si Speltiog. Transportation Club. 
. H. Hull, Blackburn & Bolser. 
iff S. Walker, Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
. A. Bolser, Blackburn & Bolser Lumber Co. 
charles F. Shiels, Charles F. Shiels & Co. 
R. Dunlap, Francke Lumber Co. 
H. M. Anderson, Francke Lumber Co. 
R. McCracken, Kentucky’ Lumber Co. 

H. Whalley. 
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Burgess, Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 

H. Barclay, Shawnee Lumber Co. 

W. Curley, the K. & P. Lumber Co. 

. A. Sehleyer, K. & P. Lumber Co. 
Cunningham, L. W. Radina & Co. 

C. Witbeck, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. 

G. Garties, New River Lumber Co. 

. Watkins, Cobbett & Co., Liverpool. 

. L. Mickle, H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. 

wig Hinckley, Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. 
. W. Richey, Richey, Halstead & Quick. 

. V. Jackson, Ault & Jackson Co. 
. © Ault, Ault & Jackson Co. 
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A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co. 

J. N. Powers, John Dulweber & Co. 

Hi. A. Freiberg, Freiberg Lumber Co. 

J. Lemann, Freiberg Lumber Co. 

c. Groves, Ault & Jackson Co. 

J. N. Rash, Shawnee Lumber Co. 

Wash Rees, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Charles Elliott, New York Lumber Trade Journal. 
N. L. Heaton, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
WW. E. Johns, William H. Perry Lumber Co. 

i. W. Graham, Graham Lumber Co. 

George M. Morgan, Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co. 

. P. Kirby, New River Lumber Co. 

\lex. Schmidt, Francke Lumber Co. 

\. Heidt, Francke Lumber Co. 

.. G. Johnson, Cincinnati. 

james Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 


H. H. Browne, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
A. Heider, James Buckley & Co., Brookville, Ind. 
W. K. Mead, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I. J. Thoman, Bennett & Witte. 

H. W. Fagin, Fagin & Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. 

C. J. Allen, T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 

Ed Barber, Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Ltd. 

H. A. Hollowell, H. A. Hollowell & Co. 

8S. E. Giffen, the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. 

J. M. Cheely, Kentucky Lumber Co. 

W. E. Thompson, W. Ik. Heyser Lumber Co. 

K. Williams, Hardwood Lumber Co. 

F. A. Conklig, Farrin-Korn Lumber Co. 

W. J. Wright, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 


J. E. Linz, Bayou Land & Lumber Co. 
J.°D. Serena, Roy Lumber Co. 
S. Gover, Roy Lumber Co. 


LUMBERJACKS AS CLUBMEN. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dec. 3.—C. A. Smith, of Minne 
apolis, Minn., who is in this city at his mill, which is 
one of the largest on the Pacific coast, has a new plan for 
the care of the men in the woods. The company operates 
seven logging camps in Coos county and it is the plan 
to establish at each of these camps clubhouses for the 
use of the employees. The houses will be fitted with 
baths, reading and smoking rooms and other conveniences. 
It is believed by Mr. Smith that these clubs will do 
away with much of the hardships of the logger’s work 
and will have a moral influence over them. 





CELEBRATION A SPLENDID DEMONSTRATION OF CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 6.—The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, of St. Louis, was 
‘bserved last Saturday in a manner unique and sig- 
nificant. Officers of the company, with their wives and 
iamilies, sat beside the men and the families of the 
nen employed at the institution, and felicitated each 
‘ther upon the achievement which had called them to- 
vether. It was a beautiful illustration of democracy, 
typical of the close relationship existing between em- 
ployer and employee, that has been characteristic at 
the Huttig plant during twenty-five years of progress. 
Charles H. Huttig, president of the institution, banker, 
capitalist and one of the foremost citizens of St. Louis, 
spoke to his men and their families as a father speaks to 
his own flesh and blood, and mothers held their babies 
up that they might see the considerate man whose inter- 
ests were so closely identified with theirs. ‘‘That’s the 
man you are going to work for some day, my son,’’ one 
proud father was heard to remark to his son, and there 
was a warmth in his tone that it would have done Mr. 
Huttig good to hear. 

The celebration took place at Rock Spring Turner hall, 
not far from the Huttig plant, Saturday evening. Out- 
side of the several committees, no one knew just what 
the nature of the entertainment was going to be, and 
a happy surprise awaited them. Something like three 
hundred men are employed at the Huttig Sash & Door 
Company ’s plant and practically all were present. About 
eight hundred people were in the hall. The entire affair 
was in charge of the men from the factory. Only one 
order had been issued by Mr. Huttig and that was ‘‘ Do 

right, regardless of expense.’?’ Manager Siegel had 
one day previously called some of his men in from the 
factory to plan the celebration. They came into his 
private office covered with sawdust and shavings, and 

Mr. Siegel transmitted Mr. Huttig’s one order to them 
and bade them go ahead and get up the entertainment. 
lfow well they did it was evidenced by the happy cul 
mination of the festivities Saturday night. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock President Huttig mounted the 
rostrum and greeted his big family cordially. Seated 
heside him were A. J. Siegel, general manager and 
secretary of the company; Robert Bryars, vice president ; 
Robert MeConnell, superintendent of the factory and 

e lumber division, and FE. J. Koessel, salesman. The 


last named three gentlemen started with Mr. Huttig a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Huttig alluded to them 
feelingly. He also called by name a great many of his 
old and trusted employees, frankly conceding that the 
success of the Huttig Sash & Door Company was largely 
due to the faithful services of these men. Some of his 
reminiscences brought tears; others laughter. Mr. Hut- 
tig traced an outline of the history of the concern, tell- 
ing of its varied ups and downs, of the struggles and 
privations of the early days and of the rapid progress 
that was made after the business became firmly estab- 
lished. He said during the course of his talk that 
recently he had looked over the statement of the business. 
He found, he said, a great many assets on the statement, 
and by process of elimination he tried to ascertain what 
the most valuable asset of the company was. It was not 
money in the bank, he said, or stock on hand, or fac ‘ory 
equipment. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘I found that the most 
valuable asset that the Huttig Sash & Door Company 
possesses is its faithful employees.’’ Mr. Huttig told 
his hearers that he was more than an employer to them, 
a fact to which more than one might attest, if need be. 
After concluding his remarks, Mr. Huttig went down 
on the floor and mingled with his men, 

3efore the audience exactly knew what was coming 
next, the curtain was whisked up on a vaudeville bill of 
real merit. The various contributors to this part of the 
program had been recruited from the several downtown 
theaters. The bill was of a nature to please the audience 
best, and each number was encored roundly. It was close 
to midnight when the vaudeville bill was concluded, 
after which refreshments were served and the floor was 
cleared for dancing. Between the vaudeville numbers a 
series of amusing presentations took place, in which a 
blackface comedian acted as presentee. A. J. Siegel, 
in deference to his well known hobby of golfing, was 
given a hewn golf club, ten feet in length, a product of 
the Huttig factory. Two men were required to act as 
caddies. Robert Bryars, whose hobby is horses, was 
given a hobbyhorse. Robert McConnell, an enthusiastic 
Hoo-Hoo, was presented with a pair of fierce black cats, 
stuffed with sawdust. Peter Freyermuth, Mr. .McCon- 
nell’s assistant, loves motor cars. He received a toy car. 
J. Bockstette, purchasing agent and superintendent of 
the warehouse, was made happy with a miniature box 





CHARLES H. HUTTIG, PRESIDENT. 





e 


ROBERT BRYARS, VICE PRESIDENT. 


car, supposed to be loaded with product from the Huttig 
plant. L. E. Clark, sales manager, being a poultry 
fancier, was the recipient of a tin rooster of gigantic 
proportions. John Monken, president of the Huttig 
Relief Association, received a huge gavel, also a product 
of the Huttig plant. 

A handsome souvenir was issued by the company, show 
ing the evolution by pen and camera of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Company. 


History of the Institution. 


The Huttig Sash & Door Company was organized in 
the fall of 1885 by Charles H. Huttig, its president, and 
began business the first day of December that year, in 
the warehouse building on Main and Dock streets, with 
a total of twenty-seven employees, five in the office, 
twenty in the warehouse and two salesmen. The first 
catalog and price list was a small affair, containing about 
100 pages, enumerating only 302 designs and sizes. 

In the fall of 1886 the company bought a sash and 
door factory which occupied the third floor of a building 
at Tenth and Mullanphy streets. With this factory and 
the warehouse on Dock street the company had what was 
then considered a very complete plant. But the business 
increased with such rapidity that within a few years a 
move to larger quarters was necessary, and July 1, 1592, 
the factory and warehouse were combined and put under 
one roof in a large factory building at 3900 Chouteau 
avenue. These quarters were considerably larger than 
the first home of the company, but in a few years they 
were totally inadequate and another move into larger 
quarters was necessary. In the fall of 1902 the company 
bought a tract of seven acres on Vandeventer avenue, 
on which the present plant is. located, consisting of a 
factory, warehouse buildings, lumber sheds, paint shop 
and general offices. 

The company has invested in buildings and real estate 
over $250,000, and it claims to have the most complete 
and uptodate sash and door plant in this country. Even 
the present spacious home appears to be getting too 
small, as the business of the company continues to 
increase by leaps and bounds. At present the concern 
employs over 300 men. The last catalog issued is a 
book of about 600 pages and enumerates thousands of 
items which today are regular stock. 


A. J. SIEGEL, MANAGER. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE HUTTIG SASH & DOOR COMPANY, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Complying with 
your request, I am submitting herewith a few of my 
views and also asking for some information that would 
help not only my company, but would be of great 
benefit to others. 

The Logging Department of your paper should if 
properly responded to become not only instructive but 
exceedingly beneficial to the lumber manufacturers. 

Logging at the present time must be and is con- 
sidered an engineering science and divided into dif- 
ferent departments that can not be covered by the 
logging superintendent without considerable help. 

The first consideration, when organizing a lumber 
company, is buying the timber and the value of the 
tract purchased is based on what it will cost to put 
the logs into the mill pond. The question first asked, 
no doubt, would be Do we have any bad storms in 
this territory, or do the forest fires become so great 
as to destroy and cause the timber to depreciate in 
value? In fact, consideration of this individual claim 
is a very important question. 

If every logging superintendent in existence today 
could read Capt. J. B. White’s address of October 8 
at Atlanta, Ga., it would start a number of small 
fires that would eventually accomplish much good. 
Few people realize the fact that conservation of the 
forests must be accomplished by placing a much greater 
value on standing trees than $3.50 a thousand. As Mr. 
White says in his address, the people are being educated 
along the wrong lines with regard to the lumberman 
and one of the greatest reasons for this is they are 
not properly informed at home, where the logger is 
getting supplies for the mill. The public gets all of 
the information that it has in regard to what the lumber 
people are doing in the forest, second hand. 


Farmers Waste Timber. 


What we need is to educate the farmer and the 
people of the rural districts. To do this properly the 
lumber people should first give the logger and timber 
buyer the proper information so he can talk to these 
people personally. When we can get a farmer to be- 
lieving that it is cheaper for him to put a wire fence 
that will last an indefinite time, in place of cutting his 
good timber to replace his rail fences about every two 
years, which not only rot, but are easily destroyed by 
fire, we have accomplished much, as the farmer is de- 
stroying millions of feet of timber that can easily be 
saved and bring him five times as much as the wire 
fence will cost. 

Awaken him to the fact that he is losing very much 
by letting a few foreigners come in and cut his very 
best white oak, making a few staves from the first cuts 
and leaving the balance to rot and die. 

The farmers in the timbered territory are the men to 
talk the idea of not taxing standing timber. If we 
can get them to ask for legislation of this kind and to 
encourage conservation of this kind at home, it will, 
no doubt, be an easy matter for the holder of the large 
tracts of timber to get what he needs. Appreciation 
of his holdings and not depreciation by heavily taxing 
them is what would result. 

This can not be done by making speeches at the differ- 
ent cities and having the lumber papers copy them, 
only to be read by the lumber and closely allied interests. 
We must get these speeches and articles read by the 
fellow in the logging camp and by the man who lives 
in the rural districts. The lumber papers have more to 
say on conservation than any other periodicals and those 
papers are read by sales managers and lumber buyers 
more than by general managers and presidents, who, on 
account of the present low prices of lumber, are kept 
busy financing their business. Unless we get some other 
means of educating the people than through the heads of 
our companies, we will continue to pay high taxes, 
cut high stumps and leave the tops of trees in the woods. 

If we would follow the example of Prof. J. Fred 
Baker, of the Michigan Agricultural college, in having 
some of the boys from our home industrials come into 
our logging camps to study and to learn the logging 
business, it would place in our logging camps a few 
more intelligent iat progressive young men, who would 
be of great benefit, not only by raising the standard 
of intelligence by their presence, but by helping the 
other employees to think as well as work. 


Lumbermen Have Much to Learn. 

The lumbermen have in the last two or three years 
begun to realize that they do not know how to do their 
logging properly and a great many have yet to be edu- 
eated to this belief. Methods of logging have advanced 
wonderfully for some time but with all of these improve- 
ments that are in use today there is a surprising differ- 
ence in the cost, even where the conditions are almost 
identical. One of the reasons for this is that we have 
been selfish in not asking our brother logger to come 
and see what and how we are doing our work and get 
his ideas when at the same time he has excelled us in 
saving not only cents but dollars. 

We are all complaining just now about low prices 
and wondering how to get them higher, when, if a little 
more attention were paid to trying to save what we have 
we might be able to take thirty days next summer instead 
of ten. 

W. L. Dunlap asks a question in November 12 issue 
of your paper that, if proper attention were given to 
it, would save considerable money. He wants to know 
how to economize on fuel. 

I am personally acquainted with several logging opera- 
tions and they all have the same trouble that Mr. Dunlap 
is having. The locomotives that we have at present have 
been built to burn coal or wood and very few of us 
are competent to design and change them to oil burners, 
even though this should be the most economical solution. 
My practice in burning coal is to take the best fireman 
on the works, measure his coal for a few trips and then 
begin to talk coal economy by offering him a few 
premiums to make his trips on less coal. Train him 
to do this by closing the fire door just before he puts 
in what he thinks is his last scoop of coal for that fire. 
Then throw one or two scoopfuls on the tank to be 
weighed when he comes to the mill or the camp. The 
superintendent and fireman will be surprised to see the 
size of this pile of coal at night. This will cause the 
master mechanic and the engineer to help economize by 
keeping the engines in good shape and in not making 
them exert more energy than is absolutely necessary to 
pull the load. The same rule will apply in burning wood. 

We are all going to burn wood on our woods engines 
antil we can get more for the timber from which fuel is 
made than we are at this time offered. Care should be 
used when wood is burned in keeping netting in front 
end of the engine in good shape and seeing that the 
spark cones are properly adjusted in the smoke stacks. 
Also do not allow rotten, punky wood to be burned 
during the dry season, at least. If this care is taken, 
there will be a great many less forest fires and less 
burnt cordwood on the logging job. 


Asks Advice on Feed Question. 


The feed bill for stock, composed of mules and a few 
cattle, is the heaviest expense on which- we have to 
economize. At one time we used chops and prairie hay 
for cattle and oats and alfalfa for mules. This is a 
very popular feed among loggers, but it is very expen- 
sive feed to use on account of the stock not properly 
digesting it. Afterwards we began feeding the cattle 
cottonseed hulls and corn meal. This reduced the 
cattle feed expense about 15 percent until hulls got 
so high and scarce that we had to abandon that feed. 

We are, at present, feeding a mixture composed of 
oats, corn and bran ground up very fine. This feed keeps 
the stock in good condition, but nearly all of the mules 
have a cough that some of them think is somewhat in- 
jurious. This cough is caused by feed that is ground up 
so fine it makes dust. We tried dampening it with 
water, which helps from a cough standpoint but per- 
mits the stock to eat the feed so fast that it is not 
predigested before swallowing. We would like to hear 
from some one that has his feed bill down to what he 
thinks is good, or tell what he is feeding, anyway. Does 
it cost as much as 25 cents per thousand for feed where 
animals are used for skidding altogether? 

Some man will say that the steam skidder is the 
cheapest feed; but some of us can not have ‘a steam 
skidder now and we want some way to reduce the ex- 
pense on what we are compelled to use for a while, 
anyway. 

On September 26 and 27 last there was organized at 
New Orleans an association for logging superintendents. 
There were about forty men ound at this meeting 
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and a great many have joined since that time. This 
body of men does not represent millions of dollars of 
capital, but is composed mostly of men working on a sal- 
ary. At the same time, they are spending millions of dollars 
every month for logs. Only a few of the managers, so 
far, have considered this organization to any extent. 
At the same time it has opened the door where all 
eventually will have to pass. The doorkeeper may 
change, but the door, never. If any manager or presi- 
dent of any company reads this column, I would like 
very much if he would please send his logging superin- 
tendent to the next meeting, which will convene in New 
Orleans, some time next September. When he returns 
home, if his manager does not see some improvement 
in his logging department, it will be because he is not 
keeping up a detailed cost of that department of hi 
business. Try it. J. B. BAxKer. 





GAS DRIVEN LOCOMOTIVES FOR LUMBERING 
AND LOGGING. 


With the introduction of the gas driven type of loco 
motive for service in lumber manufacturing plants a 
noteworthy addition has been made to modern sawmil/ 
equipment, which is making possible a maximum outpu! 
at a minimum productive cost. 

This type of locomotive has been adopted by some 
of the largest industrial plants in the country, and iis 
success as an economical motive power is best evidenced 
by the fact that a number of companies using gas 
driven locomotives have placed rush orders for addi- 
tional equipments. 

Economy of operation, low cost of maintenance, free- 
dom from fire danger and ease of control are features 
which have made the gas driven locomotive popular for 
service in the lumber manufacturing industry. 

A 4-cylinder, 25-horsepower locomotive, weighing three 
tons, can be operated with seven to ten gallons of gaso 
line daily. In one instance a locomotive of this size 
is handling over 200,000 feet of lumber daily, at an 
expense of $5 a day; including fuel, lubricating oil 
and operator’s wages. In another instance an engine 
of the same size is transporting material at a cost of 
5-10 of a mill per ton mile, a figure that surpasses 
all records for haulage economy. 

One feature of the gas driven locomotive that com- 
mends itself is the fact that it lessens the danger from 
fire, as it throws no sparks and drops no cinders. In 
this respect it appeals strongly to owners of lumber 
plants. 

In design and construction the locomotive is very 
simple and it can be operated with ease by any one 
of ordinary mechanical ability. The reversing mech- 
anism permits the machine to travel in forward and 
reverse directions at the same relative speeds. Gears 
are provided which run in oil and are changed by means 
of jaw clutches, in this manner providing for variable 
speeds. The use of jaw clutches controlled by a con- 
veniently located lever avoids all possibility of strip- 
ping or chipping the gear teeth, as the gears always 
remain in mesh. All the gears are made of steel 
forgings, accurately cut and case hardened. 

A gas driven locomotive weighing three tons has a 
hauling capacity of twenty-five tons exclusive of its 
own weight. This is a very conservative rating, being 
figured on a basis of thirty pounds train and track re- 
sistance per ton, besides making liberal allowance for 
poor track conditions. On low speed a_ locomotive 
of this type will pull thirty tons on a level track 
or eleven tons up a 2 percent incline, figuring grade 
resistance at twenty pounds a ton for each one percent 
of grade; and it will not only start a load at these 
figures, but will pull it on a continuous haul. 

A gas driven locomotive offers a very convenient form 
of motive power adapted to many uses around saw 
mills and industrial plants. It is always ready fer in- 


stant service and possesses obvious advantages, cspe- 
cially as its installation provides for a very flexible 
system. When selecting a locomotive for purchase “11's 
type of motive power merits very careful inves!'ga- 


tion by mill owner or manager. The locomotive wicr 
discussion is manufactured by the Milwaukee Locouo- 
tive Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1 1S 
fully described and illustrated in its catalog No. 100. 














SHOWING UTILITY OF THE “MILWAUKEB” LOCOMOTIVE FOR SWITCHING IN MILL YARD. 





“MILWAUKEE” LOCOMOTIVE IN OREGON YARD. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Business Situation Continues Favorable—Bank Clear- 
ings Show Substantial Increase—Building Activity 
Proves to Be Unusual—Big Timber Deal Called Off. 
San FrANcisco, CAu., Dec. 3.—After an unexpectedly 
rosperous November, the closing month of the year has 
pened with fairly good prospects in the Coast trade. 
‘oastwise freights remain steady at the recent advance 
n rates, but some lumber dealers complain that lumber 

prices have not advanced proportionately. 

Receipts of lumber from northern mills have been 
below normal of late, almost continuous gales having 
tended to hold back cargoes. 

San Francisco’s financial showing for the last month 
is favorable, as indicated by bank clearings of $49,- 
$51,000, an increase of 6.3 percent over November, 1909. 

The official records of the city the last week disclose 
unusual real estate conditions in comparison with other 
weeks of the year. Building activities are excepted, as 
the season is not conducive to starting large structures. 
The number of deeds recorded this week is 343, or about 
100 above the average. The total number of new loans 
and renewals of old mortgages is 158, and the amount of 
money involved $1,400,251. With the forty-four loans 
under deeds of trust, which aggregated $269,323, the 
total of loans for the week reached $1,669,574. 

lifty-two building permits were issued during the week 
for a total of $237,970. 

Building contracts were entered into durmg November 

gregating $805,938, divided as follows: Brick, $383,- 

; frame, $373,910; alterations, $48,580. 

George X. Wendling, prominent in the management of 
the Weed Lumber Company and several other large cor- 
porations in California, refuses to confirm reports pub- 
lished recently in the North to the effect that a San 
Francisco syndicate, headed by him, had bought a large 
tract of timber land on the Siuslaw river in Oregon. He 
admits that a proposal had been under consideration that 
might have led to the purchase of some very large hold- 
ings of timber not far from Florence, on the Siuslaw. 
He said that the premature publicity that was given 
through the Coast press had a rather adverse effect on 
the opening of negotiations and there is no certainty of 
a deal being made. It was reported that a tract contain- 
ing one billion feet of timber had been bought by a San 
Francisco syndicate for $1,000,000. 

Offshore freights are firmer. Foreign lumber charter- 
ing is not active, shippers being inclined to hold off at 
the present asking rates. The principal business has 
been in steam tonnage on time charter. Eureka and 
Puget sound to Australia has been done at about 58s. 

Offshore lumber freight rates are quoted as follows: 
Irom Puget sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 31s 3d 
to 33s 9d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 33s 9d to 36s 3d; to 
Port Pirie, 35s to 37s 6d; to Fremantle, 40s; to China 
ports, 2s 6d to 3s on dead weight capacity; direct nitrate 
port, 41s 3d to 42s 6d; to Callao, 42s 6d; to Valparaiso 
f. 0., 42s 6d to 43s 9d, with 2s 6d less to a direct port; 
to South African ports, 55s to 60s; to United Kingdom 
or continent, 60s to 62s 6d; to Guaymas or Mazatlan, 
£5.25 to $5.50; to Santa Rosalia, $6 to $6.25; to Hono- 
lulu, $5.25, 

‘Thomas H. Benton’s saw mill, on Turtle bay at Red- 

, completed cutting up the second drive that came 
1 the Pit and the Sacramento, the first logs arriving 

Avyust 15, the very day that the saw mill was burned at 
a lovs of $50,000, counting the lumber in the yard. Since 
Avcust 15 a mill, better than the old, has been built and 
0+ 3,000,000 feet of lumber has been cut. 

¢ MeCloud River Lumber Company has bought a 
ilowatt Curtis turbine generator set, of the mixed 
peossure type. It is intended to operate on exhaust 

Stn from the other engines of the plant, but it can 
aise carry a full load on 120 pounds high pressure steam. 
‘\ -onsiderable saving in fuel can be effected by the use 
ot exhaust steam in this manner. The electric power 
“ecvated will be used for lighting and for operating 
twecnmery around the cutting-up factories ete. 

ivicees from Stirling City say that the Diamond 

h Company’s logging camp at Ramsay Bar has been 

closed wntil next spring. Three of the camps will be run 

‘Ss jong as the weather permits, one at Parker, one two 

Nir’s south and one at Doone. 

ccording to recent advices from Nevada, one of To- 
h’s leading mines is receiving an average of twelve 
ads of timbers from Verdi a month. 


Personals, 


O. Johnson, of the S. S. Johnson Company, returned 

“ ‘\y from a trip through central Oregon, via Klamath 
hex Ii. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lumber 
company, of Sonora, has returned to that plant after 
‘ng a visit to the San Francisco office. 
- E. Oren, a retired lumber dealer, arrived from Min- 
Neapolis and went on to Los Angeles this week. He will 
return to this city for the holidays. 
Oliver Powell, a lumberman of Crescent City, arrived 
last, Monday on his way to the orient. 

I. A. Warner, of Sacramento, connected with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, has returned 


ag trip to Marshfield, where he conferred with C. A. 
Smith 


ag 
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pas 


_ Howard Crozier, a lumberman of Montreal, Canada, 
1S & guest at the Fairmont. 

. B. Perrin, timber owner of Arizona, is in the city 
With L. 8. Williams, his secretary. 
a H. W. Swift, manager of the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
ompany, has returned to Fresno after spending a few 


days in visiting among trade friends in San Francisco. 

J. V. Smeaton, manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company’s plant at Marshfield, is spend- 
ing a few days at the company’s San Francisco office. 

Watson Eastman, president of the Western Cooperage 
Company, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., is in this 
city. 

Edmund C. King, recently appointed sales manager of 
the Western Cooperage Company, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, arrived yesterday from Portland, accom, 
panied by Mrs. King. 

W. P. Hawley, who has large timber holdings in Ore- 
gon and opened a wood pulp paper mill at Oregon City 
last year, recently spent a few days in San Francisco. 





NOTABLE CHANGE OF POSITION. 


M. H. Grover, since its organization three years ago 
manager of the San Vicente Lumber Company, Santa 
Cruz, Cal., November 1 severed his connection with that 
concern to become superintendent of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, whose 
headquarters are at Los Angeles, Cal. The last-named 
concern was one of the largest creditors of the Northern 
California Lumber Company, whose plant and operations 
are at Hilt, Cal. F. B. Hutchens, manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company, was receiver for the Northern 
California Lumber Company, and in closing up its af- 
fairs the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company took over 
the plant, railroad and timber, and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Grover is planning to resume operation at 
the plant at Hilt soon after the first of thé new year. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company is capitalized 
for $1,000,000; and its stock is owned by the Califor- 





M. H. GROVER, LOS ANGELES, CAL. ; 
Superintendent Lumber Department Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company. 


nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, of Los Angeles, which is 
a mutual institution composed of about 6,000 members, 
and does an annual business of about $20,000,000, the 
value of the orange crop raised by its members, which it 
markets. 


The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company has taken pos- ” 


session of the plant at Hilt, and added to its supply 
of timber until it now has over 509,000,000 feet, mostly 
white and sugar pine. The plant consists of a band 
saw mill, of 60,000 feet capacity in ten hours, a box 
factory of 45,000 feet capacity in ten hours, and ten 
miles of railroad, three locomotives, about fifty cars, 
hotel, store, office building and about forty tenement 
houses. 

Mr. Grover is an experienced lumberman. He was 
with the Garth Lumber Company at Garth, Mich., four- 
teen years, and when it closed out its business he took the 
management of the Cascade Lumber Company, North 
Yakima, Wash., building that company’s extensive saw- 
mill plant and operating it four or five years.. When 
the San Vicente Lumber Company was organized Mr. 
Grover became its manager and built its plant and rail- 
roads and has operated them for the last three years. 
The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the services of one who is so well 
qualified by experience to superintend its lumber de- 
partment as Mr. Grover. 

The San Vicente Lumber Company’s affairs are being 
looked after by Frank S. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, secretary of the company. Mr. Murphy is no 
novice at lumber manufacturing, having been in charge 
of the operations of the Grande Ronde Lumber Company 
at Perry, Ore., for a number of years. ~The San Vicente 
Lumber Company manufactures redwood lumber, and 
has built up a strong demand for its product, not only in 
California, but in the territory east of the Rocky 
mountains. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 3.—Building is brisk. 
J. 8. Durham is establishing a first “class lumber 
yard. The office building is completed. 
Edward C. Beach, one of the organizers of the 
United States Phonograph Company and interested 





in many enterprises in Cleveland, Ohio, is in Los 
Angeles. He has bought a large acreage near Pixley 
and planted it to eucalyptus trees and will increase 
his holdings. He believes that the eucalyptus has a 
big commercial icture. After a tour through Europe 
and a study of the methods of forestation in Germany, 
Switzerland, France and other countries, the plan of 
foresting this state in eucalyptus seems to him to be 
more feasible and profitable. Since taking up its 
culture he has interested a number of other people 
and a company of business men of Cleveland is pre- 
paring to secure a large acreage to be planted to 
eucalyptus. 

E. K. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
and A. B. Hammond, lumber dealer, San Francisco, 
are in Los Angeles. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Banner Year for Offshore Shipments—aAustralia the 
Biggest Consumer—Order Placed for Bridge Ma- 
terial—Suspending Logging Operations. 

EvurREKA, CAL., Dec. 3.—This will be the banner year 
for offshore shipments of redwood from this port. The 
offshore lumber market has been strengthening the last 
few years. This year there have been forty-four clear- 
ances and before December 31st there will be a number 
more. In 1909 the total number of vessels to clear was 
forty-five, and in 1908 the total was thirty-eight. Last 
year shipments amounted to over 41,000,000 feet, but 
estimates place the figure this year at over 46,000,000. 
The greater number of this year’s cargoes have gone 
to Australia, the balance to South America, United King- 
dom, and island ports. 

Garson’s camp has suspended operation and will not 
reopen until spring. The Ryan’s Slough camp of McKay 
& Co. has closed also. Owing to the fact that orders 
are well cleaned up, the Vance Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany has closed band mill No. 4 of its Samoa plant. 

The schooner 0. M. Kellogg, under charter to the 
Charles Nelson Company, took a cargo of redwood ties 
to Hilo. 

Actual construction work on the concrete bridge that 
will be built across Eel river will be started before the 
end of the present year. The Williams Creek mill has 
been given an order for 500,000 feet of lumber, and 
orders for other necessary material are being placed. 
Headway is being made on the work of the Northwestern 
Pacific extension south of Dyerville. 

The Bayside Lumber Company has completed repairs 
on its logging railroad from the woods at Jacoby creek 
to the Bayside trestle. About 500 piles were driven in 
this piece of work. 





LUMBER COMPANY’S ANNUAL BALL. 

San Francisco, Dec. 3.—D. H. Steinmetz, general 
manager of the Standard Lumber Company at Sonora, 
Cal., is a very thoughtful individual. Four years ago 
he conceived the idea of an annual ball for the em- 
ployees of the company, as a means of bringing. them 
together in a social way at least once a year, usually on 
Thanksgiving eve. The result has been that the annual 
ball has been an immense success, and is regarded as the 
event of the season in the little capital of Tuolumne 
county, and the one given this year on Thanksgiving eve 
was no exception. It was held at Bradford’s pavilion, 
at Sonora, and was a complimentary affair tendered by 
the company to its employees, who number more than 
1,200, and to prominent residents of Sonora and sur- 
rounding towns, and was very largely attended. An 
orchestfa furnished the music, and luncheon was served 





MISS SARAH LOFTUS, SONORA, CAL. ; 
Stenographer for the Standard Lumber Company. 


at midnight. The grand march was led by J. C. Ras- 
senfoss and Miss Sarah Loftus, respectively auditor and 
principal stenographer in the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany ’s office. Miss Loftus, by the way, is a most charm- 
ing young lady, and has been with the company several 
years. 





SOME COFFEE. 

The Smith Bros. Company, of New Orleans, November 
21 established a record day in the coffee trade when it 
sold to E. B. Harrell, representing Arbuckle & Co., of 
New York, 30,000 bags of spot coffee. At present 
market prices the total valuation of the coffee is in excess 
of $500,000. The sale was made about 11 o’clock and 
attracted so much attention that it was bulletined in 
the Board of Trade. E. B. Harrell, the young com- 
mission man who handled the purchase for Arbuckle & 
Co., is receiving the congratulations of friends on his 
success in handling the order. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Holiday and Inventory Season Put a Check on Busi- 
ness—Record Cargo Includes Much Lumber—New 
Mills to Start Up. 

New Orueans, La., Dee. 5.—For the week market 
conditions have shown little change, nor is any material 
alteration expected until after the holiday season. De- 
mand has held up thus far in December as well as 
anyone reasonably could expect. In cypress the limited 
call is for upper grade stock principally and the per- 
centage of orders to be shipped on or after January 1 
is increasing. Shingles, which have found a brisk demand 
the last few weeks, continue to move in somewhat 
reduced volume and the stocks are badly broken, some 
of the mills having been cleaned out on several shingle 
items. Lath are in better supply than demand. Cypress 
prices are said to be a shade or two less'stable, the 
fluctuations being due, it is claimed, to anxiety on the 
part of some manufacturers to force business. Others 
take the ground that this is a bad time to force business, 
when there is so little business to force, and are quietly 
sticking to their figures, confident that when the call 
revives their stock will bring what it is worth. Demand 
for yellow pine appears variable, likewise the price. 
There is a wide disparity in the reports concerning both. 
Export trade is reported picking up, with a prospect of 
better prices after the holidays. Car supply either has 
improved somewhat or the holiday recession of demand 
has moderated the millmen’s wants in the way of cars. 
At any rate there is less complaint for the time being. 
In the cypress belt the supply is said to be spasmodie. 
Now and then requisitions are honored with engaging 
promise, almost at their face; and then again the same 
mills are forced to wait several days for cars. 

What is believed to have been the largest single cargo 
ever taken out of the port of New Orleans was carried 
by the Leyland liner Ktonian, cleared for.London last 
week. It carried 154 carloads of lumber, 122,000 sacks, 
bales and bags of miscellaneous cargo—flour, cottonseed 
meal, oil cake and the like—and 1,000 barrels of rosin, 
molasses and cottonseed oil. The lumber cargo was com- 
posed principally of yellow pine, gum and ash lumber, 
oak, ash and hickory logs and staves. 

Wilson & Cochran, who have been operating a saw 
mill at Maringouin, have contpleted a mill at Lottie, in 
Point Coupee parish, and will begin operation about 
February 1, having cut out their timber in the Marin- 
gouin section. 

Brown & Herilhy, of Denham Springs, have started 
their saw mill and expect to have their new oar and 
handle factory complete and ready for operation by the 
first of the year. 

Capt. W. L. Burton, of the Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Company, returned, last week, with Mrs. Swartz and their 
son from Europe, where they spent the summer and 
early fall. 

Alois Freyman, western Iowa sales representative of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, is visiting the mills 
and the home office. 

W. FE. Hoshall, of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., is mak- 
ing a business trip north and is in Davenport, Iowa. 

R. H. Edgewood, of the Holt & Rugby Company, Bos 
ton, was a visitor this week. 





—~ 


LOUISIANA CUTOVER LAND SALES. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dee. 6—Demand for cutover 
and reclaimed Louisiana lands grows steadily and sales 
of considerable tracts for colonization purposes are re- 
ported almost daily. Within a week a tract of 7,000 
acres, of which 4,000 is in hardwood timber, near Cou- 
shatta, was sold to the Red River Valley Land & Devel- 
opment Company, of which V. W. B. Hedspeth, of Seran- 
ton, Pa., is president, for $125,000. It will be cut into 
50-acre tracts and sold to settlers from Pennsylvania. 
The Orange Land Company and the North American 
Land & Timber Company have closed a contract for sale 
of 47,000 acres in Calcasieu to F. A. Ogden, of Houston, 
Tex., who plans to subdivide it into 1,500 small tracts 
and to establish demonstration farms and model roads. 
A curious case of apparently foggy titles was developed 
by a visit of J. S. Brubaker, of Michigan, to Livingston 
parish the other day. Acting for a party of Michigan 
prospectors, Mr. Brubaker had sought for lands subject 
to entry. Under directions from the Washington land 
office, it is said, the register at New Orleans recom- 
mended a tract of 600 acres in Livingston, once set 
aside as a forest reserve and later reopened to settle- 
ment. After going over the records at Baton Rouge, 
Mr. Brubaker drove out to Livingston to inspect the 
tract and was surprised to find it settled by a thriving 
community that has been in possession twenty years. 
The Michigan man has decided not to disturb the pres- 
ent holders and will search elsewhere for available lands 
in Louisiana, on which he plans to settle about 100 
Michigan homeseekers. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


_ BirmincuaM, ALA., Dec. 6.—The usual period of quiet 
incident to the approach of the holidays is now in 
evidence in this section, but lumbermen look forward 
with confidence to the future. They believe that by the 
middle of next month a strong buying movement. will 
be inaugurated and that the business for the new year 
will exceed that of the year now drawing to a close. 
There is also a feeling that prices will reach a more 
satisfactory level. 

The remarkable activity in local building circles, which 






has been noted throughout the year, continues unabated, 
and the record of 1909 has been exceeded by $1,000,000. 
The prospects in this field for the coming year are con- 
sidered very bright. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Lumber Movement of Satisfactory Proportions, but 
Price Tone Weak—Heavy Timbers in Good Demand 
—Mexican Trade Disturbed. 


LAKE CHarues, La., Dee. 5.—Fair business with an 
increase in inquiry is the report made by most of the 
yellow pine sales agents. The movement during the 
week has been of satisfactory proportions, but the general 
advance in prices expected has not materialized. Many 
of the mills, however, claim to be getting prices a shade 
better on some grades, or special orders which are asked 
for immediate shipment, and this was responsible for 
the hope that an increase in all lines would soon make 
itself felt. 

Heavy timbers and extra grades have been in good 
demand during the week. Call for this class of material 
seems to be coming from many of the northern cities 
and, notwithstanding the ironclad fire and building ordi- 
nances, a large amount of yellow pine is being used in 
such construction work. One of the Lake Charles mills 
that make a specialty of heavy lumber and extra sizes 
reports a better call for that class of material during the 
week than has been felt at any other time in the last 
eighteen months. It is believed that this demand will 
hold up until spring at least. 

Thé export business continues to show slight impreve- 
ment and the amount of stuff moved during the last 
thirty days shows an increase over that of the preceding 
thirty days. Port Arthur, Galveston, Sabine Pass and 
Pensacola have been the heaviest shippers. <A large 
amount of cypress also has been shipped from Morgan 
City and points along the Teche. Export agencies feel 
they have reason to believe that a better demand will 
be felt within the next thirty days and they are very 
hopeful over the situation. 

Demand for railroad material is not as active as it 
was during the early winter. Some of the roads are 
taking car repair material but, as a rule, none of the 
purchasing agents are taking any great quantity of 
stuff. The Southern Pacific railway placed a number 
of orders recently, as did the Santa Fe, and the Lake 
Charles mills received a good percentage of these 
requisitions. 

Mexican business, a big asset with some of the mills 
in this section, has been interrupted by the recent un- 
settled condition in that country. The Lake Charles and 
Orange mills ship more lumber into Mexico than all 
other mills in the South combined, and the fact that 
the big dealers in that republic are afraid of further 
ruptures has had the effect of greatly curtailing ship- 
ments. Reassuring messages, however, have been coming 
in during the last few days, and it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that matters will soon readjust 
themselves. 

Cypress manufacturers have no eause for complaint. 
The market is strong and, taken as a whole, is in better 
shape than it has been in a long time. 

The shortage of cars is still working a great handicap 
upon all manufacturers, cypress and pine alike. The 
eane crop is still calling for many cars and as only a 
small part of the rice crop has heen moved, the rice 
section is still to be supplied. The railroads claim they 
are doing all within their power to meet the call of the 
lumbermen, but are compelled to Icok after other inter- 
ests along their lines, as well as those of the lumbermen. 
The fact that there is still call for cars greater than the 
railroads can meet is good indication that the demand 
for lumber is not so slack as some of the mill operators 
intimate. 

Wilson & Cochran, of Plaquemine, have completed a 
mill at Lottie, and have finished cutting all of the timber 
in the vicinity of Maringouin. ‘The new mill is in 
Point Coupee parish and is situated in one of the fiuest 
timber belts in that section of the state. 

W. H. Norris, of the W. H. Norris Lumber Company, 
Houston, Tex., was among visitors in this city during 
the week. 

Col. 8. T. Woodring, southern representative of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, made a trip to De Ridder 
and Longville during the week. 

W. P. Weber, president of the Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, was at Edna Monday for the purpose of visiting 
his mill at that place. Mr. Weber says that all the 
mills in that section lack cars. 

The big mill of the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, 
of Patterson, was started last week. The plant is the 
largest cypress mill in the United States, it is claimed. 
It was built recently to replace the old Williams mill 
and is completely equipped with modern machinery. 

The new mill near DeQuincey, in which the Kelley- 
Weber Company, of Lake Charles, is largely interested, 
has begun operation. “It will ent 30,000 a day. 

The mill of the Springfield Lumber Company was 
unroofed and a great dea! of timber blown down near 
Springfield, last Monday night by a terrifie wind storm. 

The sale of 47,000 acres of land near Lake Charles 
was recorded this week. The sale was made by the 
Orange Land Company, of Lake Charles, to a party 
of northern capitalists. The tract will be cut into truck 
farms and cultivated by German colonists. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Demand for Kiln Dried Saps for February Delivery— 
Outward Limber- Movement Greater Than Previous 
Week—Cuban Trade Slackens. 

MosILE, ALA., Dec. 5.—Very few changes have oc- 
curred in prevailing conditions, with the exception that 
to those engaged in the export trade there appears to 
be a general activity in all directions, though no notable 
trades were closed during the week. Im the interior 
trade the same old dullness pervades all branches, wit! 
little promise of betterment until spring. 

A demand has sprung up for kiln dried saps fo: 
February delivery, and a number of offers are on the 
market for that grade. These are regarded as feelers 
Very few saps have been sold for immediate or ever 
December delivery, though it is expected that this market 
will soon show marked improvement. Schedules whicl 
require 10 percent 21 feet and up can be filled at about 
$21 a thousand feet, though shorter lengths are muc! 
lower. 

The outward movement of lumber from Mobile during 
the week has been good and is more than double what 
it was the week before, with shipments to Hamburg ani 
Rotterdam amounting to about 3,500,000 feet, being the 
first notable European shipments out of this port this 
season. The exports to Cuba fell off amazingly during 
the week, there being but a single parcel shipment of 
709,000 feet. ‘The aggregate of the outward movement 
was 5,370,702 feet. Trinidad and Martinique came in 
for small shipments for the first time this season, the 
greater part of the cargo forwarded to Martinique being 
oak staves to the number of about 166,492. None of 
the islands of the West Indies were in the market to any 
extent during the week, the only cargo in that direction 
going to St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, in a sailing vessel. 

Receipts of oak staves by boat amounted to 25,513 
and the exports reached 186,892 staves, with parcels 
going to Holland and France in addition to the cargo 
mentioned above. 

One parcel of 1,000 cross ties was exported, that for 
New York by the Mallory boat. 

Prime lumber conditions are unchanged and the mar- 
ket is reported to be very dull; in fact some requests 
made during the week for a price failed to bring any 
response. This grade of timber is believed to be held 
too high in price by the manufacturers. 

Exports of lumber from Mobile for November aggre 
gated 15,690,698 feet; for October, 13,473,783 feet, and 
for September, 19,553,483 feet, making the aggregate 
outward movement for the first quarter of the new com 
mercial year 48,717,964 feet. Of the total for Novem 
ber Cuba took one-third, or 5,650,000 feet. Argentina 
came next with 2,323,000 feet; Canal Zone, 1,162,000 
feet; Uruguay, 1,113,000 feet; Porto Rico, 1,091,000 
feet, and Brazil, 1,070,000 feet. Eight other countries 
took from 22,000 feet to 872,000 feet. 

Sawn timber conditions remain unchanged. How- 
ever, exporters say considerable activity has been noted 
with several offers on the market, none of which has 
been closed. The outlook is considered much more hope 
ful than it was several weeks ago, and information 
comes from the other side of gradually reduced stocks. 
The outward movement of sawn from Mobile during the 
week aggregated 1,806,000 feet, distributed to New 
Brunswick, Germany, Holland and England. 

The outward movement of sawn timber for November 
was very small, though showing an increase over the 
previous month. The aggregate was 2,572,000 feet; for 
October, 1,882,000 feet; September, 9,883,000 feet, mak- 
ing the total outward movement for the first quarter of 
the commercial year 14,138,000 feet. 

Movement in hardwoods was considerable during the 
week, and conditions in hardweod markets are said to be 
improving steadily. The exports from this port during 
the week were 47,235 feet of lumber, 1,037 logs of 
various kinds and 53,740 cubie feet of hewn oak and 
poplar timber. 

Exports of wood from Mobile last Saturday amounted 
to 1,055,291 feet of lumber, 766,236 feet of sawn tim- 
ber, 172,492 staves, 53,740 feet hardwood timber, 24.565 
feet of hardwood lumber. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Possible Withdrawal of Convict Labor from Lumber 
Industry—Improved Demand for Juniper Poles— 
Trade Gossip. 

MontTGoMERY, ALA., Dec. 3.—Possibility of the with 


drawal of convict labor from the timber and liber 
industries in Alabama by the next legislature, \ ich 
meets in January, has sent a wave of uneasiness tli 0g! 
the business effected. It is known a strong and «cfel 
mined effort will be made by the powerful Faruwers 
Edueational & Codperative Union to have the convicts 
withdrawn from all industries and set to work on tie 
roads. A committee of that organization will jp’! 
before the legislature. The withdrawal of convict !1)0F 
would cripple the lumber business for a long time; ™3Y 
of the most expert hands are convicts. 

A department of the wood industry in Alabama that 
is reeeiving renewed impetus is the handling of jumper 
pules for electric wires. Flomaton, fifty miles sout) of 


Montgomery on the Louisville & Nashville railroad, Te 
ports a rapidly increasing business. It is the center 10! 
this trade in Southeastern Alabama, being at the junction 
of three branches of the above named railroad. The 
boost to this business has come in the flow of mm 
gration to Alabama, entailing new telephone lines, the 
extension of electric wire service for lights and = 
and the general prosperity of the state, which is muct 
in evidence. The harnessing of electric power on many 
Alabama streams is well under way and the pole supply 
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people are getting ready to meet this demand also. With- 
n a year the great dam on the Coosa river, sixteen miles 
bove Montgomery, will be finished and will place at the 
xvice of the people many thousands of electric horse- 
ower. 

J. G. Leabit, of the Twin Tree Lumber Company, 
\laplesville, was in Montgomery this week in conference 

ith lumbermen. 

Brooks Flowers, of the E. P. Flowers Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has just returned from an extended trip 
hroughout New England, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
and and West Virginia, having disposed of much stock, 

1x which be found a ready market. He reports trade 
onditions bright. E. P. Flowers, of this company, 
says the local market has shown a decidedly good tone, 
vith improvement during the last eight or ten days, 
ind signs of general improvement are in evidence, espe- 
ially so as the cotton is being sold at advanced prices. 
\lontgomery cotton stock being held for 15 cents 
amounts to 33,000 bales, representing $2,250,000 Mr. 
lowers has just come in from a trip through Missis- 
sippi, where he says the millmen expect business to im- 
prove to such an extent that they are not accepting 
orders for future delivery. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Dee. 5.—Lumbermen generally 
believe that the Outlook for trade during this entire 
month is fair, even though it embraces the inventory 
period. Demand for lumber during December never is 
as good as in other months because of the let-up in 
building operations. Most of the lumbermen, however, 
are of the belief that the new year will begin with an 
active market. 

J. C. Tompkins, for a number of years in the local 
lumber business, has accepted a position with the Cot- 
ton States Lumber Company, at Meehan Junction, and 
will move his family to that place January 18. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 














Demand for North Carolina Pine Better and Prices 
Firmer—Price Offerings Not Acceptable to Manu- 
facturers in Many Instances, 

NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 3.—The situation in North Car- 
olina shows a much firmer tendency than has been ex- 
perienced during the last ninety days. A comparison 
of notes and experiences among well known dealers and 
manufacturers indicates that demand is better and that 
prices have taken on ‘‘a new look.’’ On the other 
hand, it was not an easy matter to buy in the open mar- 
ket. It was also learned that inquiries were not well 
received by manufacturers, unless there was some indi- 
cation that price offerings would be nearer their ideas 
than they have been. 

Box edge, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, cull boards and red 
heart still receive the greater share of attention. In 
fact, demand has become so strong that manufacturers 
are not offering anything of this kind, nor are they in- 
clined to accept business for delivery over the 60-day 
limit. It is stated that there is practically no low 
grade lumber subject to spot sales in this district that 

ld be figured on for December delivery. From $15.50 
to $16 has been offered and good sales could be made 
‘it these figures were it possible to supply lumber before 
the first of the year. Buyers and dealers generally de- 
clare that they never saw stocks any lower in all their 
experience, 

ixport business shows up well and several large 
schedules ate booked to move within thirty days, and 
buying is fairly active, new schedules having been placed 
ror early spring delivery. Naturally, a great deal of in- 
terest is centered in future movement. There are two 
features that will have their effect upon the situation, 
'. ©, enforced curtailment, brought about by hard 
Weather, and the waiting policy of manufacturers. 

in the main, a fair amount of business is being done 

he limited amount of stock on hand. 





FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 





Slackening in All Branches of the Lumber Trade—In- 
crease in Price of Pine Not Likely to Be Effected 
Poon, 

_-**NCHBURG, VA., Dec. 6.—A slackening in all lines of 

‘he lumber trade was noted this week in practically every 

report from local dealers. This is due chiefly to the 

approach of the holidays, to the severe weather that has 

‘nterfered with transportation, and to car shortages 

noted in the southern states. Dealers express the opinion 

that a dullness will be experienced until the holidays are 
over, but all seem to think that the beginning of the new 

— will see an appreciable impetus in practically every 

_ the belief is expressed that there will be little change 

'n prices of pine owing to the fact that so many mills 

ied forced to turn out stuff in order not to go beyond 
ieir time limits. This has had the effect of slightly 

glutting the market. No fall in prices, however, is 
expected. A further brightening of the hardwood busi- 

— 18 looked for. Collections are reported as fair to 

good, the majority of dealers stating that the im- 

~ ement begun a month ago has kept up. Some of the 

ree Say that they are not looking particularly hard 

an new business just now, as their hands are full. 
— report a slackening in inquiries. 

ne, he Ward Lumber Company is just completing a 

‘ge shipment of hardwoods to Nova Scotia, and has 








this week closed an order for 200,000 cross ties at excel- 
lent prices. They report that orders from railroads, 
except in Virginia, are being wound up, but that they 
expect good orders for mixed car stock after January. 
Demand is excellent for oak boards from furniture men. 
Pine conditions in the North and West are reported to 
be uncertain and factory representatives state that there 
is little disposition to buy much for future needs. Prices 
show little gain. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company states that 
there has been a slight falling off in hardwoods, due to 
the coming of the holiday season and inclement weather. 
Car shortages in Virginia, Georgia und North and South 
Carolina also are reported. The volume of trade is 
stated to be extremely encouraging. Demand for pine 
of all kinds is reported good, although no improvement 
in prices has been noted. This company has reason to 
believe that the beginning of the year will. show a 
decided improvement in all lines, even over prevailing 
good conditions. 

The Akers Lumber Company reports that its business 
is up to normal, but that it does not expect much 
increase until the first of the year. President Akers 
states that his company is working hard to get its slate 
clean for the new year, and for that reason is not look- 
ing for new business until after the holidays. 

A. Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany, expects to attend the meeting of the Exporters’ 
association at Roanoke, Va., December 20, at which time 
he will meet the committee which has just returned from 
Antwerp and Liverpool to confer with foreign customers 
regarding the uniform grading. He expects that the 
recommendations of the committee will be adopted and 
do away with certain undesirable features of the old 
system of grading. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 6.—Six inches of snow has fallen 
and, naturally, this will retard time construction work and 
lessen to an appreciable extent the demand for lumber. 
But there is reason to assume that the receipts also will 
diminish, so that one condition will offset the other. some 
of the lumber mills in western Maryland have found it 
necessary to shut down, as the snow prevented hauling. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters had another conference in Nor- 
folk, Va., with Assistant Secretary Winthrop, of the De- 
partment of the Navy, relative to the proposed straighten- 
ing of the port warden’s line in Elizabeth river, so as to 
afford room for vessels entering the new dock under con- 
struction. The impression is gaining ground that the 
government will proceed to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings, this being acceptable to the lumber concerns’ in- 
volved. The corporations directly interested are the Surry 
Lumber Company, of which Mr. Waters is president; the 
Tunis Lumber Company and the Greenleaf-Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, which own about 2,000 feet along the river 
front. . 

Ryland Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, of 
Franklin, Va., was in Baltimore this week. 





DRAINAGE PROJECT HELD UP. 

RaLeIcH, N. C., Dec. 3—The John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va., and Belhaven, N. C., one of the 
largest operators in North Carolina pine, at a hearing 
Thursday before the state board of education, succeeded 
in having the Lake Matamuskeet drainage project held 
up until further examination and reports by experts. 
Some time ago the board of education secured an order 
of court establishing the drainage district, which em- 
braces 50,000 acres or more, and it happens that the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company has timber holdings in 
the district of about 10,000 acres. 

The lumber company filed exceptions and threatened 
an appeal to a higher court. Lake Matamuskeet covers 
a wide area in the eastern part of this state and is 
largely in Hyde county, and experts have declared it to 
have been formed by the burning of peat bogs many 
years ago. All such lands are held by the board of edu- 
cation and when the drainage project was started it was 
planned to have the property holders to bear their pr 
rata share of the cost. ° 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 5.—R. C. Postell, manager of the 
Atlantic Lumber Company, Tifton, was in Atlanta last 
week on his way home from Chicago. He visited a 
number of points in the West and declared that from 
what he could gather by talking with many lumber- 
men it is the prevailing opinion that the apathetic con- 
dition of the trade is due to the pending freight rate 
issue before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railroads, he thinks, are awaiting the commission’s de- 
cision before they undertake further improvements. 
The Atlanta market has developed no important 
changes in either prices or demand since last week. 
Inquiries continue fairly numerous and the market for 
decreased stock is a shade better than it was last month. 
There is, however, little prospect of any considerable 
awakening of business until after the holidays. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Dec. 3.—Demand for dressed 
stock has improved. Several sales are reported. 

Demand from Cuba holds out and I. Pla & Co. are 
making heavy shipments to Havana and other Cuban 
ports. 

Cross ties are moving slowly and stocks are accumu- 
lating in the woods, as prices are weak. « 

The Middleburg Lumber Company has started its new 
plant and is getting under way in good shape. It is a 
great improvement over the plant that was destroyed by 
fire some time ago. 





CONSERVATION. 


Conservation of natural resources has 
become a national policy. It means to 
the idealist the greatest good to the great- 
est number. 


To the business man it also means the 
greatest value for the price. It means 
good business. 


Business men realize that conservation 
of acquired resources is equally important. 
Natural resources are inherited. Acquired 
resources are the fruits of energy and in- 
dustry well applied. They represent a life 
time of effort and are worthy of conserva- 
tion. To the business man conservation 
means worth—it means one hundred cents 
of value for one dollar in money. 

Business men, in advertising their busi- 
ness, use the medium best suited for their 


. purpose. 


That is conservation. 


They know the futility of waste effort. 
To the business man life is a struggle for 
the greatest value at the least cost. To be 
successful he must prepare for the morrow 
and to do so he practices conservation. 


To reach the lumber trade no business 
man would advertise in a medium of gen- 
eral circulation. Te obtain maximum 
results with minimum effort and cost he 
must use a paper that reaches the greatest 
number of people he wants to interest. 


That is good business and conservation. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers to 
advertisers a medium of proven worth. 
Its readers are men actively engaged in 
the associated industries which make up 
the lumber world. ‘These people read the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for ideas, meth- 
ods, processes applicable to their business. 


By reason of its accurate and timely 
presentation of news and editorial com- 
ment it is universally accepted as an au- 
thority. Its readers respect it and in a 
corresponding ratio respect its advertisers. 


This is the result of association. 

By using the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, you get the greatest value 
at the least cost. 

That is good business and conservation. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 


Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| TIMBER BONDS | 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 

















A.B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Loss by Fire 
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| Small 


Compared with that sus- 
tained by demoralization of 
7 business and time loss in re- 


building. 


No Insurance 
Covers this kind of damage. 


Why Not ! 


Minimize risk of fire by 
best protection, which we 
will furnish and 


l We Carry the Cost 
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Ask Us How. 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


926 Manhattan Building, 
0 CHICAGO, ILL. 0 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Yellow Pine Mills Closing for Repairs—Strong Ten- 
dency Toward Early Buying—Trade Generally Re- 
ports Better Outlook. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6.—Reports of curtailment in the 
production of yellow pine lumber came to St. Louis from 
all sections of the producing territory this week. This 
is the season when the mills generally close down for 
repairs, and this is the reason why many of the plants 
are at present closed. But this is not the only motive 
that has actuated the manufacturers in closing. Many 
of them have come to the conclusion that there is no 
wisdom in accumulating stocks which can not under any 
circumstances be moved from the mills on account of a 
shortage of cars, or because, as they say, prices do not 
offer a sufficient margin of profit to justify manufac- 
turing lumber and loading it into cars; Meantime, there 
is a brisk demand for small lots, which in the aggregate 
make a very satisfactory volume of business for this 
time of year. In fact, the trade volume is said to be 
better than is usual just before the Christmas holidays 
and the annual inventory period. 

One of the marked characteristics of the yellow pine 
market this week was a strong tendency toward early 
buying by lineyard concerns. Many of these buyers are 
making inquiries, from the tone of which it is evident 
that the volume of this class of buying will be large. 
It is about time for the line yards to be heard from in 
a substantial way and great things are expected of these 
buyers for next season. Small buyers are still calling 
for stock in limited quantities, on quick shipping orders, 
which instructions, as a rule, can not be complied with 
on account of low and broken stocks and a shortage of 
ears. Factory buying is being conducted on the same 
scale. Railroads and car companies have not yet come 
forward to any appreciable extent, although a consider- 
able volume of business is coming from these buyers. 
The building outlook is not encouraging this week on 
account of its being the fag end of the year. Prospects 
for next year, however, are excellent. 


Gossip of the Yellow Pine Trade. 


Charley Jones, manager of the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in Fort Smith and plant at 
Plainview, Ark., was a St. Louis visitor last week. He 
said the volume of business was somewhat better than 
seasonable. The car shortage has impeded his shipments 
considerably. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
reports that he has been fairly busy this week. There has 
been a heavy inquiry and a better buying movement than 
usual. C. J. Harris, in charge of the lineyard business 
of this concern, says that the line yards are about ready 
to begin buying. 

‘*Bige’’?’ Ramsey, general manager of the Nashville- 
Graysonia Lumber Company, was in Chicago last week. 
He said the car shortage had affected his shipments seri- 
ously of late, with no immediate prospects of an 
improvement. 

S. H. Bollinger, of Shreveport, La., was a recent vis- 
itor in St. Louis. He lamented the shortage of cars and 
the low prices on lumber, but expressed a strong hope for 
better times next year. 

R. M. Morris, sales manager of the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Company, has just returned from New York city, 
where he has been establishing an eastern branch office 
for his concern. The. company now has a Chicago 
office. 

A. C. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, states 
that the volume of business just now is heavier than is 
usual at this time of year. All buying is in small lots, 
however. He looks for a general firming of the market 
after the first of the new year. 


A. J. Neimeyer, formerly active head of the lumber 


company bearing his name, is in St. Louis to attend the 
annual meeting of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, 
now handling the output of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, and to attend the wedding of his neice, which 
will take place December 12. 

John Schneiders, sales manager of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, reports that there was more activity 
in the sales department this week. Orders came in more 
freely and all were booked at advanced prices. 


Receipts and Shipments for November. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during November were 
16,060 cars. Receipts by rail for the same month last 
year were 14,320 cars, or 1,740 cars more in 1910 than in 
1909. 

River receipts last month were at zero, as compared 
with 199,000 feet for the same month the preceding year. 

Shipments by rail during November were 10,476 cars. 
The same month last year recorded 10,153 cars, or 323 
cars less than this year. 

River shipments last month aggregated 45,000 feet, 
against 71,000 for the same month last year, 29,000 
feet more in 1909 than 1910. 


Building Perntits for November. 


Building operations during the month just closed 
aggregated $1,306,623. Of this amount $68,653 was for 
alterations, the blance being for new structures. More 
than 500 permits were issued. Of these, eighty-eight 
were for brick dwellings, each costing less than $20,000. 
The total expenditure for this class of work will be 
$274,800. Fifty-four flats and apartments were per- 


mitted, the aggregate cost of which will be $260,900. 
Included in the month’s permits was one for the erection 
of St. John’s hospital, which will cost $300,000. 


MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Considerable Strength Still Apparent in the Market— 


November Inspections—Encouraging Status of the 


Trade in General. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 6.—Buying has been holding uy 
surprisingly well this week, considering the fact tha 
this is a time of year when sales usually fall off becaus: 
of approaching inventory and holidays. All buying 
however, is still confined to small lots, buyers filling in 
their immediate wants. Prices have shown no perceptibl 
improvement. As a whole the market shows considerab! 
strength, and dealers in all branches of the trade expec 
a good season. 

As is usual at this time of year overtures have bee 
made by some of the big buyers toward booking large 
orders at current prices on long delivery. These inquiric 
have not found favor here. One of the railroad con 
panies is said to have dangled a bait before several! 
hardwood shippers this week in the form of a 500,000 
foot car oak order, to be delivered during a period of 
six months. So far as can be ascertained this order 
found no takers in St. Louis. Similar overtures reporte:! 
to have been made by some of the factory trade. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange Inspection. 


Following is Secretary Bush’s report of lumber meas- 
ured and inspected during November: 


Feet. Feet. 
Yellow pine........ s.r 8,928 
io | ae 321,500 Hickory .......... 15,321 
Quartered oak..... oS io 38,112 
| Seer Oo i er 15,830 
MEE cieitg oa Gi kiaisie nie sie pe eee 4,264 
Ae re 51,181 a 
BFCAMOLE 202.0000: 11,809 650,830 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


The directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will hold 
an informal dinner at the Missouri Athletic Club this 
week to discuss plans for the exchange’s work next year 
and to propose two sets of officers to be voted on at the 
annual banquet and business meeting in January. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, writes from Ohio that he ran into a nice nest 
of orders in the Buckeye state. He says there is a better 
feeling in the trade. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber 
Company, says his concern has booked a good yard stock 
business this week and also has some fine ‘‘nibbles’’ on 
railroad stock. 

Roland Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
reports that on a trip he has just concluded he landed 
some sizeable orders at fairly satisfactory prices. 

Jacob Mossberger, head of the Mossberger Lumber 
Company, says that while his trade is quiet just now it 
has held up well all fall, all things considered. He 
believes firmly in the stability of the trade for next year. 

The Vaughn Lumber Company, formerly located in the 
old office of the Bonsack Lumber Company, is now 
ensconced in its new offices in Angelica street, directly 
opposite the yard of the Lothman Cypress Company. 
Manager Wiese says that trade with him has been very 
fair. 

Capt. C. F. Liebke, of the Liebke Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that trade is quiet just now, but not 
unseasonably so. He is confident that next year will 
bring a new impetus to business. 

T. W. Frye, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says the market on gum has been hold- 
ing up much better than usual at this time of year. 
Also the upper grades of all hardwoods are in ‘air 
demand, but in small lots. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, states that his November business was «uite 
satisfactory in point of volume, but not so much sv in 
regard to prices. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, states that his trade is holding up well, all 
orders being small, however, with instructions for quick 
shipment. 





GOVERNMENT ‘‘TRUST-BUSTERS’’ STILL 
ACTIVE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 6—The government ‘‘lwnber 
trust’’ investigators are again in the field and hot on 
the trail of the ‘‘lumber combine’’ in this section. 
William M. Offiey, special representative of the Dep: *t- 
ment of Justice, at Washington, arrived in St. Lous 
yesterday, to gather new data regarding the lumber 10- 
dustry in this part of the country, his work along °'!8 
line being undoubtedly a part of the prolonged eii rts 
of the federal government to fasten something on ihe 
lumber industry of this and other states. 

St. Louis has been visited by several of these ‘‘trvst- 
buster’’ representatives, looking after the lumber 11S 
try, during the last year, and if all the observat'1s 
made by these gentlemen were gathered together it wo" 
make a good sized pile of material. 

Mr. Offley could not or would not give out a great ‘«al 
of information about the particular object of his pres°" 
visit to this city. He is here, he said, to study statis\-«s 
relating to lumber supply, prices etc., and to getiel 
general data for the reports of his department. o 

He is orly one of several investigators of a pe 
nature, and he has been assigned for a few days, He 
says, to the investigation of general lumber trade ~~ 
tions in this city and the surrounding territory. He w " 
visit a number of the large lumber manufacturers 
wholesalers with a view to getting information rega''™ 
ing their business. Mr. Offley has been engaged in ‘1s 
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work in other districts, and he says he finds general lum- 
ber conditions about the same as last year, but he does 
not find much difference in the prevailing prices‘and that 
‘tock and demand conditions seem to him about the same. 
He said the Department of Justice at Washington is re- 
ceiving much assistance in its efforts to obtain informa- 
ion regarding the lumber industry from the Bureau of 
Corporations, at Washington. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 














Business Brisk and Retail Stocks Low—Price Situation 
Looking Up—Low Water Retards Mill Operations— 
Car Shortage Less Severe. 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 5.—December promises to be a 
better selling month than hitherto has been usual at this 
period.of the year. Manufacturers usually look forward 
to this month as one in which they are very likely to ac- 
cumulate stocks. This probably is due to the fact that 
the retail yards usually make a determined effort to 
reduce stocks and still handle their December business in 
such a way as to have a good report to make from their 
inventory the first of the year. Buying is brisk and the 
low stocks that are reported from nearly all retail yards 
indicate that there can not be much cutting down and 
that they will have to keep on buying more freely in order 
to supply the demand from the consuming districts. 

Several of the Houston lumber offices report that they 
have been getting an unusually good line of orders and 
that the price situation is looking up. The business being 
secured is practically all in the line of yard stock. Tim- 
bers are still off and the railroads are buying only that 
which is absolutely necessary to keep up equipment. The 
yard stock demand is such at this time, however, that 
manufacturers can dispose of as much as they can make 
if they are willing to accept market prices, which are 
unsatisfactory. 

Reports show an excess of shipments over production 
in the Texas market, but this is the only yellow ping 
producing state where such a condition exists. All the 
other states report a decided overproduction of lumber. 
This is reported due to the fact that the best market for 
the last sixty days has been that of Texas. All the 
Texas mills not closed by lack of water have been giving 
strict attention to home trade. During the last month 
they are reported to have shipped far more stock into 
Texas than have all of the other yellow pine states to- 
gether. This is not usually the case. 

If it had not been for the car shortage stocks would 
have been far lower than they are. Brisk selling in 
Texas and the overproduction of stock in other yellow 
pine states are very likely the causes that prevent a 
higher price level for yellow pine in the Houston terri- 
tory and the Southwest in general. 

The car, shortage in this section of the state is less 
severe than at any other time in many weeks. 

The lack of sufficient water to operate has been the 
cause of a great many small mills closing in various 
parts of western Texas. Other small mills have reported 
closing for want of finances to keep them running during 

‘ long delayed rise in the price level. It is reported 

at at least 100 small mills in this state have shut down 

ght within the last two months from one reason or an- 
other. The few big mills that are down have been forced 

‘hat condition by lack of water. 

\luch interest is manifested locally in regard to the 
iapline meeting this week at New Orleans. <A large repre- 
s-osation of Texas lumbermen will attend. 

. H. Lahourcade, this city, has been made assistant 
to i. R. Wicks in the local offices of the Vaughan Lumber 
Company. 

*¢ tty & Vickers have opened a lumber yard at Como. 

nt & Lusk, Avant, Okla., have sold out to F. D. 

ener, of that city. The Bogota Lumber Company has. 

ened a yard at Bogota. A lumber and ginning busi- 
tess has been established by Rogers & Alexander at 

Lometa. The Palmetto Lumber Company at Oakhurst 

hos installed a band mill of uptodate design. 

‘he deep water bond issue, whereby Houston and 
i\vrris pledge an issue of $1,250,000, to be added to a 
i.e amount appropriated by the government for the 
' sightening and deepening of the Houston ship channel, 
piomises to carry. When Houston gets deep water facil- 
ities at its doors Texas will be able to boast of a ‘‘ Man- 
© «ster of America’? within its great expanse of terri- 
v. Local lumbermen are pulling for the deep water 
project. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., Dee. 3.—Locally trade is good and 
conditions are ripe for a large volume of business in 
every line during the coming year. More activity in the 
lumber eireles is expected after the holidays. The good 
crop result is an encouraging feature. As much con- 
struction work seems to be in progress as in midsummer 
and early fall, which is keeping up the lumber move- 
ment. In faet all lines of building material interests 
feel the beneficial effects of the wonderful era of build- 
ing and general development in progress in Texas. Good 
Weather is a great help to building operations, and a 
continuation of a good volume of building and improve- 
ment is looked for, which, of course, is encouraging. 
The export situation seems to be playing its part. 

Green Goodwin, in charge of the timber interests of 
the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, is on a tour of 
uspection of the company’s timber camps along the 
Sabine river, 

Among recent visitors were R. M. Hallowell and J oseph 
Muth, Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La.; 





C. S. Vidor, of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, 
Galveston; T. J. Williams, prominent lumberman of the 
state; Oscar S. Tam, lumberman, Orange; J. M. West, 
prominent lumberman, Houston; J. Fay, with the Ben- 
ford Lumber Company, Benford; J. W. Reynolds, lum- 
berman, Swolle, La.; A. Wilson, tie and timber 
operator, Colmesneil; J. F. Moore, Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, Silsbee; A. C. Johnson, Hugo-Forcheimer Lumber 
Exporting Company, Lufkin. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


~ Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—Business continues brisk in 
nearly every line, though the prices that are being re- 
ceived are far from satisfactory. In the southern pine 
line, which is the greatest staple among the lumber 
handled from Kansas City, the large dealers report a 
demand far in excess of the corresponding week last 
year. 

In a general way, business in every line, in addition 
to lumber, is feeling the pre-holiday slump, but inquiries 
for export are so numerous that the pine men believe 
that after January 1 they will be able to better prices. 
The car shortage in the South continues, but it is not so 
acute as it has been. 





INSURRECTION DOES NOT AFFECT BUSINESS. 

MADERA, MEXICO,-Dec. 6.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that this American lumber manufacturing town was cut 
off from railroad and telegraph communication with the 
outside world for a period of several days recently by 
bands of revolutionists, who were operating in this part 
of the country, the lumber mills and other large indus- 
tries here continued operation without serious interrup- 
tion. At no time were the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans threatened by the political malcontents banded to- 
gether to oppose the authority of the government. It 
was announced by local leaders of the seditious move- 
ment that all foreigners and foreign holdings would not 
be molested. While the Mexico Northwestern railroad 
and the telegraph lines were in control of the revolu- 
tionists for a time, their object in doing this was to pre- 
vent the movement of troops into the territory which 
they were attempting to control. The government has 
put down the uprising with a firm hand and the indus- 
tries at Madera and at the new American town of Pear- 
son, just north of here, are being operated without a 
hitch. The construction of the extension of the Mexico 
Northwestern railroad from Terrazas to Madera is going 
on rapidly. Mexican laborers who deserted their posi- 
tions when excitement was at its highest pitch have 
returned to work and indications are that the trouble is 
entirely over. It is stated by Dr. F. 8S. Pearson, of New 
York, who is at the head of the Canadian-English syndi- 
cate which owns the lumber mills at Madera and Pearson, 
a tract of 3,000,000 acres of timber land in this region, 
and the Mexico Northwestern railroad, that there will be 
no curtailment of the original plans for the industrial 
development and expansion of their large holdings on 
account of the recent emeute. 





FROM EASTERN TEXAS. 


NacoepocHEs, TEx., Dec. 6.—Winter season and cold 
weather seem to have given the lumber situation a lift in 
this section of Texas, according to the wholesalers and 
the retailers. Salesmen returning from road trips state 
that prospects are better than for several months. H. M. 
Livingston has returned from an extensive tour of Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago territories and reports that 
yard stocks are fast becoming depleted and, while the 
approaching holidays may ward off early shipments, it is 
likely that a big demand will be made on the wholesalers 
and mills with the advent of the new year. 

A. W. Hunt has returned from a selling trip into Mex- 
ico and western and southwestern Texas in the interest 
of the George W. Cavin Company. His biggest sales were 
in poles and heavy timbers. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Nacogdoches 
& Southeastern Railway Company, controlled by the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, the directors chosen 
were? E, A. Frost, H. W. Whited and R. T. Whited, of 
Shreveport; E. A. Blount, S. W. Blount, George Meisen- 
heimer, E. D. Smith and W. P. Smith, of Nacogdoches, 
and Mr. Kelly, of Houston. The officers chosen were 
E, A. Frost, president; H. W. Whited and 8. W. Blount, 
vice presidents; E. D. Smith, secretary and treasurer, 
and W. P. Smith, manager. W. P. Smith and E. A. Frost 
were delegated to attend the tapline hearing in New Or- 
leans December 8. 

I. D. Parmelly, who has resigned as assistant manager 
of the Blount-Perry Lumber Company, has been succeeded 
by Eugene H. Blount, formerly cashier of the Guaranty 
State bank. 

W. C. Brashear, formerly manager of the Kurth Lum- 
ber Company, at Lufkin, has been in this city and section 
buying stuff. He is selling for himself. 





EBONY FOR FIREWOOD. 

Ebony is extensively used as firewood in the state of 
Sinaloa, Mexico. The wood has supplied fuel for sugar 
mills and mine plants in Sinaloa for many years, and 
since the opening of hardwood districts by the construc- 
tion of the Southern Pacific extension big shipments 
have been made to Culiacan, Mazatlan and other cen- 
ters, Sinaloa ebony is inferior in quality to the ebony 
of some other countries, but many logs take a beautiful 
polish, and the wood is unquestionably of commercial im- 
portance. However, so far practically no effort has been 
made to export it. At the Sinaloa foundry in Mazatlan 
large cargoes of ebony, lignum-vite and other hardwoods 
are received regularly for the foundry furnaces, and are 
paid for at the rate of 8 pesos ($4 gold) a cord. The 
Southern Pacific is buying in Sinaloa ebony, cedar and 
mahogany ties. 
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Timber Loans 


WE are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


| | 
= TREMBLE & CO. | 
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BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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H. M. Bytressy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Rallways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 


Drainage Systems 


Artificlal Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 








CHICAGO 
Portiand, Ore. Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 
SPN DEERE a a 





Collect Your 
Accounts 











Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 82 years’ experience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our i 


Law and Collection Department 


every time a customer fails to respond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Established 1876 

77 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 

&.. Please mention the American Lumberman 





American ts mehes lene momnages 


many times over in the 

r office. It is used by 

Telecode leading lumbermen ev- 
circular and sample 

pages free for the asking. Price, pos per copy. 
‘0 copies, $9. 


f . Itisin- 
Lumberman iiressic‘eevery ium- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
d, $5.00 
$9.00. Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








A A a DWO00 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Cr cago 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 

















° LOANS” * 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up 


We have been: in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
$ 
—Z 











CHICAGO 
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William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. 


205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dealers in Well Secured 


TIMBER 


BONDS 


Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 








BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All! properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 4i"Seinoun'srnct: Vancouver, B. C. 








HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade., The CLIMAX 
has 110 pages and when closed is 444x8}{ in. Price, postpaid, one 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies,,...._..__ $7.50 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Dry Stocks in Low Supply—Plain Oak and Red Gum 
_ Unusual Strength—-Creosoted Paving Block 
est. 


MemPuis, TENN., Dee. 6.—The central South is just 
now beginning to feel the approach of real winter. 
This city is covered now with sleet and snow, and the 
same condition obtains over practically the entire 
hardwood territory tributary to this city. Almost 
perfect weather for logging and milling operations has 
prevailed during the last few months, but it is time 
for the winter season to make itself felt and lumber 
interests would not be surprised, in the light of the 
splendid weather thus far experienced, if there should 
be enough unfavorable weather to restrict their out- 
put, at least to a moderate extent. Such a develop- 
ment will, in their opinion, only tend to strengthen the 
position occupied by the market, because it is an open 
secret that there is no large amount of dry stock and 
that it will require the best of logging and milling 
conditions to prevent the situation becoming more 
acute. : 

There is still a disposition among manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber in every direction to operate full 
time, despite the fact that this is the time of year 
when a large amount of business may not be reason- 
ably expected, on account of the approach of the 
Christmas holidays and the taking of inventories by 
consuming and distributing interests. The manufac- 
turers are looking beyond the next few weeks and 
most of them claim to see in the outlook promise of a 
better business than has been even recently expe- 
rienced, and they are anxious to have their stock 
lists in such shape that they will be able to take 
advantage of the improvement in demand just as soon 
as it makes, itself felt. Herein lies the secret of the 
steadiness with which manufacturing interests con- 
tinue to operate. 

A feature of the market is the strength and activity 
of plain oak and red gum in the higher grades. De- 
mand for each is excellent and offerings are light, 
with the result that holders occupy an independent 
position regarding the price at which they are willing 
to sell. Discussion regarding the probable usurpation 
of the position of oak by gum has not worried local 
manufacturers in the least; in fact, they have been 
instrumental in helping along the campaign in the 
interest of red gum, and they are much pleased with 
the success which has attended the efforts of them- 
selves and others associated with them in this edu- 
cational work in behalf of that lumber. It is more 
abundant than any other. wood in this territory, so 
far as the potential supply is concerned, while, on the 
other hand, the amount of oak available is rapidly 
decreasing. The belief is therefore entertained that, 
while the consumption and use of red gum will, in 
all likelihood, continue to expand, there will always 
be plenty of uses for plain oak and a demand large 
enough to take care of all that can be manufactured, 
and at prices that will prove attractive to the maker. 
Just at the moment, plain oak is in good demand, not 
only in this country but also in Europe, some manu- 
facturers reporting more demand during the last fort- 
night from the latter quarter than for some time. 

Roberts & Son, who operate a mill about five miles 
south of Memphis, have opened yards in New South 
Memphis, the industrial suburb of this city. This 
information came to light through the election to 
active membership in the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis of Floyd F. Roberts, of this company, at the 
meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday. 

The maximum movement of the cotton crop at Mem- 
phis has been reached for this season and a steady 
decrease is to be expected in the amount of cotton 
offering for handling. This will enable the railroads 
to divert more of their rolling stock to the handling of 
lumber and other freight, though no very great im- 
provement in the service is expected within the next 
two or three weeks. The reports of the railroad com- 
panies operating in the central South indicate a large 
increase in net and gross earnings, and lumber inter- 
ests are prepared to expect not only an improvement 
in the service furnished them but also a demand for 
timber and lumber to be used in ear repairing and 
ear building. The railroads have not been aggressive 
buyers for a long while, but some such development 
after the turn of the year would not come as a sur- 
prise to local lumber interests. 

Advertising is in progress by the municipal govern- 
ment of Memphis, through the commissioner of streets, 
asking for bids for paving Madison avenue, between 
Main and Front streets, with yellow pine creosoted 
paving blocks. It is stated in this connection that 
the successful bidder will be able to begin work by 
January 1. It is the contention of the street com- 
missioner that the wood blocks used for paving pur- 
poses were not successtul for the double reason that 
they were not treated with creosote and that they 
were not laid on the proper sort of foundation. The 
city authorities are very much interested in this piece 
of work, which is purely a test of the value of such 
paving, and, if it meets with the success expected of 
it, there will be a great deal of this material used 
locally. 

Walter Sharp, of Liverpool, representing the selling 
agency of Churchill & Sim, London, at the former 
point, has been in Memphis the last few days as the 











guest of exporters for whom the Liverpool agencs 


acts. He was a guest of the Lumbermen’s Club at the 
meeting last Saturday. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Incorporated, has 
returned from Europe. He was one of a committee 
of three to look after certain features of the work 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association in 
foreign fields. He was president of that organization 
for two years and therefore entirely familiar with its 
affairs. 

William Wright, of the Wright-Bachman Lumbe1 
Company, Portland, Ark., was in Memphis ‘for the 
week-end. He says that the mills in his section are 
all running and that there has been some improve 
ment during the last fortnight in foreign demand fo1 
plain oak and red gum, 

S. C. Major, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, and Mrs. Major, have returned from thei! 
wedding trip ‘and are at home to their friends at the 
Hotel Gayoso. 

W. A. Ransom, president of the Gayoso Lumbe1 
Company, this city, has returned from a business trip 
to Chicago. He is reported in some of the trade papers 
to have picked up a few stray orders for hardwood lum- 
ber in the Windy city, but the reports*in local cireula 
tion accord him a much larger success than was acered 
ited. The company reports a satisfactory business. 

W. B. Morgan, candidate for second vice-president 
on the ‘‘blue’’ ticket, and F. T. Dooley, candidate for 
first vice-president on the ‘‘red’’ ticket, in the annual 
election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club to be held 
at the Business Men’s Club Saturday, December 17, 
have left the city, and their fate is in the hands ot 
their many friends. Both are popular, and their inter 
ests will be well looked after. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Plain White Oak Leader in Demand—Poplar in Good 
Call—Stocks Low in Second Hands—Determining 
Hardwood Growth Rate. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 6.—Not until after the first 
of the new year is there likely to be any marked change 
in the local lumber market. Reports for the last two 
weeks have shown a slow but steady improvement. Plain 
white oak perhaps has been the leader in demand for 
the week and poplar has been in good call also, especially 
in the upper grades. The lower grades of all woods 
continue quiet. Consumers evidently are waiting until 
the first of the new year before entering actively on the 
market, contenting themselves with buying for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices are firm. 

Although, as stated, the last week has witnessed no 
developments in the market, it is true that there 1s 
more doing and there has been a steady betterment in 
the general movement since election. Stocks generally 
are about as low with the retailers, consuming factories 
and railroads as they can do business with until after 
the holiday season. In other words, there is an evident 
disposition to tide over the rest of the month as well 
as possible and then conditions will force activity. Car 
builders during the week, however, have been more 
actively in the market than for some time, and large 
orders for cars are reported at some shops. The pur- 
chases of the railroad companies, however, are chiefly 
for bridge timbers and cross ties. Improvement 15 
reported in the export situation. 

Hardwood demand is brisk. Plain red and white oak 
have been active during the week. Red gum is moving 
well, too. Demand is fair for beech, birch and ash, 
with frequent calls for mahogany. There is little if 
any change in the yellow pine situation. 

The head of a prominent manufactory and of a pros 
perous spoke and bending plant was in this city during 
the week with a view of establishing a plant if a site 
that suits can be secured. The purpose of the proposed 
removal to Nashville is to get nearer to the source 0! 
raw material and into a section where labor conditions 
are more satisfactory. 

A new department has been added to that of the siat 
geologist of Tennessee for the purpose of determining 
the rate of growth of second growth hardwoods in Ten 
nessee. The federal government is bearing part oi (le 
expense. W. W. Ashe, detailed from the Forest Service 
to take charge of this work, has been in conference with 
the state geologist on this subject. Two or three montis 
will be required for the taking of observations. “1. 
Ashe has been working in North Carolina for some 
months. From the conclusions reached by him in ‘bis 
state data will be available for the proper preservation 
of the forests. ; 

T. F. Bonner, manager of the Standard Furniture 
Company, this city, says this year will be the most pros 
perous in the history of the company. The output of ‘"e 
plant has been considerably increased by additions mace 
last summer. The company finds it necessary to work 
overtime and the shipping rooms are open at night '" 
the effort to catch up with orders. Mr. Bonner, states, 
too, that the distributing house of the company at Mem: 
phis has made a good showing. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntincton, W. Va., Dec. 5.—Building operauous 
have slackened, although several large buildings and 
numerous residences are under construction, which will 
warrant considerable business for the local yards. _ 

G. R. Proudfoot, representing the Trexler Lumber 
Company, Norfolk, Va., was in this city several «ays 
with a view of establishing a local office for his compsny: 
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Robert Kiehn, of Schut & Kiehn,. Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was a visitor this week. This firm buys large 
quantities of hardwood logs and lumber for export. 

J. A. Sanns, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wis., interviewed various manu- 
facturers in this vicinity recently in regard to the bass- 
wood market, and offered orders for this item. 

D. E. Hewitt, of the D. E. Jlewitt Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, has returned from a month’s vacation 
at Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. Hewitt is enjoying excellent 
health, and feels much improved by his rest. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Big Band Mill Cut—Good Roads Movement Receives 
Marked Attention and Appropriations—Domestic 
Trade Better Than Export. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Dec. 5.—The band mills generally 
in this section will make an excellent showing on the cut 
for the year. So far they have lost little time on 
account of bad weather, and indications are that the 
most of them will run steadily throughout the winter. 

Mr. Taylor, active head of the Damascus Lumber Com- 
pany, of Damascus, Va., was in this city this week. He 
says his company’s mill is running steadily and that 
it already has cut 19,000,000 feet of stock this year and 
expects to round out the twentieth-million before the 
first of the new year. 

A road building campaign is on in this section, which 
will make the cost of logging much cheaper in some sec- 
tions and also reduce to a marked degree the cost of 
getting lumber to the railroads. Sullivan county, Ten- 
nessee, is spending $300,000 in building macadamized 
roads; Wise county, Virginia, last week voted to expend 
4700,000 at once in the construction of 110 miles of 
macadamized roads. Scott county, Virginia, an adjoin- 
ing county, has voted to spend $300,000 for this purpose, 
and Lee county, Virginia, another adjoining county, has 
voted to expend at once the proceeds of a $364,000 bond 
issue in the construction of macadamized pikes. The 
Bristol-Memphis highway commission has been formed 
in Tennessee,. and a movement !ed by Governor Elect 
Hooper has been put on foot to build a 500-mile high- 
way diagonally across the. state from Bristol to Mem- 
phis. Two million dollars will be spent in eighteen 
months in and around Bristol in macadamizing county 
highways and all without state or national aid. 

A visitor this week was O. H. Vial, formerly of 
Johnson county, Tennessee; but now operating on a 
large scale in Greene county. He has a band mill run- 
ning there and has been turning cut a large amount of 
stock. He says that he has lost no time on account of 
had weather, and does not expect to be interrupted much 
on this account during the remainder of the cold season. 

Business is reported in good condition from the offices 
of J. A. Wilkinson, the Bristol manufacturer. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s mills are all running and a large amcunt 
of stock is being turned out and shipped. While the 
export trade is heavy it is not as good as the domestic 
trade. Mr. Wilkinson’s yards are well stocked and 
shipments of late have been good. 

The Bristol Hardwood Company will soon have in 
operation its new mill on the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio railroad, in western North Carolina. 

G, Arthur Schieren, manager of the big tanneries in 

is city of Charles A. Schieren & Co., of New York, 

* receiving congratulations on the birth of a daughter, 
horn December 4. Mr. Sehieren is i son of Hon. Charles 
\. Sehieren, one of the pioneer belt manufacturers of 

Ss country. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 





Lumber of All Grades Moving Freely—Especially 
Strong Call for Special Grade Poplar—Organizes 
Branch Company. 


\SHLAND, Ky., Dec. 5.—A very hopeful view of the 
situation is taken by most of the lumbermen, last week’s 
lume of business evidently being above the ordinary 

o. All grades seem to be moving out freely, consid- 
Cung the time of year. An especially strong call is 
noted for No, 3 common poplar, and all grades of oak 

‘in good demand. Demand for switch ties is greater 

nu the supply, according to some of the dealers, and 

\ilroad timbers have been in demand all through the 

ur. Colleetions ate good and prices are firm. 

"he W. R. Vansant Lumber Company, with mills at 
Kush, reports business good and improving, with No. 2 

amon oak going out rapidly, while it can not ship 

tch ties rapidly enough to meet the requirements of 
‘\s trade. The mill is operating steadily. 

‘he Southern Hardwood Company reports business 
‘wet, with indications pointing to improvement by the 
‘rst of next year. It expects to begin sawing on its new 
‘ract of timber, in Johnson county, by February 1. 

the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company finds business 
‘air, The mill is in operation, the supply of timber hav- 
ng held out remarkably well. No. 3 common poplar, 
hitherto inactive, is a strong seller. 

_ The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company reports orders 
'n better receipt, with more and better inquiries coming 
in every day. Collections are good and prices are firm. 
The mill will finish sawing poplar this week, but the oak 
supply will last until the first of the year at least. 
Demand for railroad timbers has been very good all the 
year. A better movement is noted in low grade poplar, 
aa No. 3 common, and basswood is a little more 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co. are getting things into shape 
receive the logs that will begin to come in from 
‘athitt county about December 15. The early predic- 
'‘s made by R. H. Vansant as to improved trade have 
ecome verified much earlier than ever he had expected. 


to 
3K 
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The Ironton Lumber Company is shipping out steadily, 
the mill is running regularly, collections are good and 
prices are firm. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company has been loading 
out a lot of low grade stock. No. 3 common poplar is 
going out rapidly, and noticeable improvement is shown 
in oak. Business is seasonably fair. 

The Ohio River Lumber Company, Ironton, reports 
that inquiries are increasing with business developing 
right along, and the indication is that by the first of the 
year things will be in good shape. It recently organized 
a new company, the Appalachian Lumber Company, with 
sales office in Ironton and general offices in Columbus, 
Ohio. The new concern takes over the Virginia holdings 
and the shipping point will be in Appalachia, ‘Va. The 
old company will continue business, 

Mr. Horn, .representing the E. V. Norman Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., is in Ashland this week. 

Giles Wright left Wednesday for Cleveland, Ohio, and 
from that point will make a few calls on the trade to 
look over the situation. 

Fk. O. Clapp, the well known hardwood buyer, with 
headquarters at this place, is spending the week in New 
York city. 

J. L. Sands, with Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, is a buyer in town this week. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Drayage Interests ‘‘Pull in Their Horns’’—Scarcity 
of Thick Poplar—Quartered Red Oak in Demand— 
Commerce Commission Candidate. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 7.—The discussion of transfer 
charges, which was brought up several months ago, 
when the transfer companies of the city made an effort 
to secure additional recompense for hauling lumber 
from the lines of the Southern and Illinois Central 
railroads to the yards of dealers on competing lines, 
is about to be dropped, as the transfer people have 
come to the conclusion that they would be unable to 
secure action in the direction desired. The lumbermen 
presented a solid front against the increase, and the 
drayage interests, seeing that legal action would be 
necessary in order to get favorable results, pulled in 
their horns. 

It is reported that a decided scarcity exists of thick 
poplar of the upper grades and those who are holding 
stocks of this character are having no trouble in dis- 
posing of them. Buyers are said to be in the market 
for a large amount of it, and are having some trouble 


-in supplying their wants. 


Quartered red oak is in good demand, and some 
consumers who heretofore have used white oak exclu- 
sively have begun to specify red. 

Frank Von Borries, of the Hickman plant of the 
Mengel Box Company, was in this city last week and 
attended the weekly dinner of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, which is planning a membership campaign 
that will result, it is expected, in the addition of sev- 
eral strong concerns in the wholesale hardwood busi- 
ness. 

A. V. Fullenlove has opened offices in the Keller 
building. He will handle the output of several hard- 
wood lumber mills. He formerly.was with the Ameri- 
can Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Robert Carnahan, of E. B. Norman & Co., was in 
Louisville last week. Development projects in eastern 
Kentucky occupy a great deal of his attention at 
present. 

J. E. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, was in this city a few days ago. He is in charge 
of the Glasgow mill of the Davis company. 

Ned Booker, of E. B. Norman & Co., and Edward L. 
Davis, of the firm of that name, are among the most 
active workers for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which is raising a $350,000 fund for a new build- 
ing. 
Mowbray & Robinson have about completed a big 
saw mill at Quicksand, on the new extension of the 
Lexington & Eastern. The mill is fully equipped. 

F. B. Tomlin will start a wholesale and reiail lum- 
ber yard at Stanton, in Breathitt county. Mr. Tomlin 
formerly was of Wilmington, Ohio, and has disposed 
of his home there in order to be able to devote all of 
his time to his new interest. 

Lumbermen are much interested in the report that 
C. C. MeChord, of the firm of McChord, Hines & Nor- 
man, this city, will be made a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to succeed F’. M. Cockrell, 
of Missouri, whose early retirement is rumored, though 
not from authoritative sources. His firm is represent- 
ing the members of the Louisville Hardwood Club in 
its litigation regarding rules, which is now before the 
commission. 





CINCINNATI TRADE FEATURES. 


Changes in Personnel and New Lumber Concerns— 
Arrangements for Big Hardwood Convention Add to 
Secretarial Duties—Lumberman Nimrod Hurt. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 5.—Changes have taken place 
in many of the companies and firms operating in the 
hardwood market of Cincinnati within the last month. 
W. E. Heyser has withdrawn from the Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company and has formed the W. E. Heyser Lum- 
ber Company, incorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
with a paid in capital of $100,000. The Heyser company 
will occupy a suite of offices in the Union Trust build- 
ing and Mr. Heyser will continue as buying agent for 
the Buick and other automobile companies. in the secur- 
ing of wide poplar and other lumber stock. 

S. Earle Giffen, formerly sales manager for the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Company but now secretary of the 
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Fort Dearborn| 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


J Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 








and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. 





a solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and indiv duals 








Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, - CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc. 








The Leading Authority for Western Values. 


Are You Interested in a mill or manufacturing 
plant on the Pacific Coast ? 





The General Appraisal Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Will give you the actual value of the property in full, part 
or detail. Write for our 60 page booklet. 
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Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE, FIL: TIMBER 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, ETC. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 











Mills at Falcon, Miss. 





Pilsen Lumber Company} 
WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 














Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison | YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR 408 Fir & Red Cedar 
}, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas 











Sherman & Kimball, “cmcaco, ‘ix"” 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 





FACTORY LUMBER 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 

















We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
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l Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


i Red Gum . | 
Specialists ! 


Mills at: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 


Sales Office: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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Band Mills: —Elk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn. Planing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER CO. 


Burrows Bldg., JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROUGH AND DRESSED 


i White Pine, Hemlock 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut and Basswood. 
Selling Agents:—The Floyd-Olmstead Co., Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms; 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











OUR PLANING MILL IS 


BUNNING ENTIRELY ON B AS Ss wo © | D 


Moulding, Beve: Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY~ : MENOMINEE, MICH. 











WE WANT TO BUY 
YARDCC&LRR 


Write us what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 
Office 51 . 
WM. R. CORNELIUS, j.utnen sense. ““onion” 








Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company, has returned home 
after a buying tour in the South. He says the work of 
erecting buildings in the west end will begin at once. 
The office will be in the center of the lot on the Gest 
street side. A switch from the Cincinnati Southern road 
is being built into the yard, and the work of filling the 
yard with a big stock of cypress and yellow pine will 
begin at once. The Louisiana company has appointed 
J. D. Farley to succeed 8. Earle Giffen as sales agent 
at Cincinnati. 

M. R. Short, of the M. R. Short Lumber Company, 
and H. A. Hollowell have entered into partnership, 
with offices in the Mercantile Library building. C. L. 
Clemens, formerly with the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Company as secretary, is now secretary of the Fagin & 
Kirkpatrick Lumber Company, with offices in the Provi- 
dent Bank building. Harry A. Huber, formerly with 
the United Builders’ Material Company, has bought 
the good will of that company, which was sold at re- 
ceivers’ sale. Mr. Huber has leased a large warehouse at 
the foot of Vine street, and will continue in the lines 
of the old company, which succeeded C. H. Pease & Co., 
which firm also was disposed of by a receiver. 

With the return of Secretary Lewis Doster to headquar- 
ters, active work has started in arranging for the big 
convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, which meets at the Sinton hotel, 
this city, January 31 and February 1. A new and 
improved ‘‘addressograph’’ has been installed to aid in 
disposing of the great volume of mail necessary to the 
arrangement of the convention. Executive Clerk Hin- 
ton says matters are well under way. Among callers at 
headquarters the last week were S. E. Taylor, of Taylor 
& Mason, Buffalo, N. Y., and W. N. Cooper, Asheville, 
N. C 


W. F. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
left this week for Terre Haute, Ind., on business con- 
nected with the company. Business is slow, according 
to Ralph McCracken, the secretary. The mill at Burn- 
side is still closed and is undergoing repairs. The mill 
at Williamsburg also is closed down. Abundant stocks 
of hardwoods are on pile at the various yards of the 
company. 

Leland G. Banning, well known lumberman, dislo- 
cated his left arm last week in the course of a Missis- 
sippi bear hunt. He was compelled to ride six hours 
before medical aid could be obtained. He was accom- 
panied on the hunt by Earle Hart, his business manager. 

The offices of the Ferdinand Brenner Lumber Com- 
pany have been enlarged and rearranged, the interiors 
repainted and the floors polished to a high degree. 
Secretary Witbeck says that business is slow, but evi- 
dences of prosperity shine in every corner of the offices. 

M. R. Short left today for Charleston, W. Va., and 
will visit the lumber plants of that section. 

A meeting of the directors of the Tensas River Lum- 
ber Company has been called for December 12-14, at 
Vidalia, La. The company will be organized in Louisi- 
ana, and the work of arranging for the completion of the 
plant and the new mill and equipment will be attended 
to. The principal stockholders are Cincinnati capitalists. 

Notwithstanding the general cry of slowness in the 
hardwood market, the car service bureau’s report for 
November shows that 7,114 carloads of lumber were re- 
ceived in Cincinnati, as compared with 6,769 cars for the 
same month last year. Shipments in November, 1910, 
were 6,423 cars; in the same month last year they 
were 5,552 cars. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 





Orders and Inquiries Coming In Well—Improvement in 
Factory Demand—Banner Year in the Building Line 
—Prices Hold Steady. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—The volume of business is 
steady and orders and inquiries are coming in well. On 
the whole the market is in excellent condition and the 
outlook is bright. Yard trade is better than the de- 
mand from factories, although there is an improvement 
in the latter. Dealers in all parts of the state are short 
of stocks and after the first of the year buying undoubt- 
edly will be more active. Inventories soon will be made 
and curtailment of stocks will be one of the results. 

Factory demand shows some improvement and there 
appears to be a disposition to buy freely. Some of the 
manufacturing establishments are disposed to go slow 
until after their annual stockholders’ reports are made 
up; but this is not general. Furniture and implement 
factories are compelled to buy for their spring trade 
and the demand for hardwoods shows a good increase 
from that source. Automobile factories also are buying 
a little more liberally after a slump. 

Demand for all grades of hardwoods is one of the 
features of the trade. There is a good movement in 
the lower grades of oaks and chestnut and also poplar. 
Sales of hardwoods are well distributed over the coun- 
try and the outlook is promising. Prices are steady and 
no recessions have been made. Every change of price is 
towards higher levels. The yellow pine trade is more 
satisfactory, although some weakness is reported in cer- 
tain directions. 

The car situation is becoming worse, especially in some 
of the southern states where lumbermen have their mill 
connections. Complaints of a growing stringency come 
from South Carolina and West Virginia. Although there 
appears to be some hope of improvement, most of the 
lumbermen do not expect any better supply before 
spring. Collections are reported better. 

Buildings erected in Columbus so far this year exceed 
in value those of the same period in 1909 by more than 
$1,000,000. This is shown by the report of the city 
building inspector for November, which has just been 
made public. The value of buildings projected in 1910 
up.to December 1 is $4,462,780. During November the 
records exceeded those of any previous month except 
November, 1903. 


Thomas T. Van Swearingen, manager of the Buckeye 
Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., a former Columbus 
lumberman, was in this city recently. He formerly was 
connected with the South Side Lumber Company, this 
city. 

Gossip of the Trade. 


Lon A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business satisfactory considering the sea- 
son. He is of the opinion that the yellow pine market 
will adjust itself about the first of the year. Demand 
is good for special bills and railroad stocks. The shingle 
market retains its steadiness. This company has placed 
B. F. Brucker as Michigan representative, with head- 
quarters at Saginaw. He formerly was in charge of a 
planing mill at Newton, Miss. H. D. Brasher, head of 
the company, left December 3 for a three weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through the yellow pine region of the South. 
He was accompanied by F. W. Duttweiler, of the F. W. 
Duttweiler Lumber Company, of Toledo. 

The M. A. Hayward & Son Company reports business 
quiet, which is usually the case at this season. The con- 
cern is cleaning up for the year and reports excellent 
prospects. Prices rule about the same and demand is 
fair for hardwood flooring. The mill is at Ford, Ky. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports demand for hardwoods quiet, due to the 
nearness of the first of the year, when inventories will 
be made. The company is cutting on a timber tract 
on the Big Sandy river in Kentucky, where a large 
number of logs are being collected for movement dur- 
ing the spring freshets to the mill at Ashland, Ky. 

G. V. Patterson, of the sales department of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Company, says business in November 
was the best in months and that December has started 
off exceedingly well. Demand is good for the higher and 
lower grades of hardwoods and orders are well distrib- 
uted, although the middle West and the West show up 
the best. Prices are firm, with a tendency to become 
stronger. A meeting of the sales managers of the cen- 
tral, western and eastern divisions will be held in the 
local office December 10, on which date F. B. Pryor, of 
the Chicago office, and H. W. Collins, of the Phila- 
delphia office, will be in Columbus. J. W. Mayhew, of 
this company, has returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago and western territory. G. V. Patterson, of the same 
company, left recently for a trip to the cypress markets 
of Boston, New York and Baltimore. 

Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
was in this city recently. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. D. Davis Lumber Company, says 
conditions in the lumber trade are quiet, with indications 
of becoming more active after the first of the year, 
when the stock-taking is over. Prices are steady in every 
line. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for the John R. Gobey 
Lumber Company, reports trade quiet, owing to the 
invoicing period, which is near at hand. He believes 
business will be good after the first of the year, as 
everything indicates good buying by yards and factories. 
Yellow pine mills are holding up quotations steadily and 
few reports of price cutting are heard. John R. Gobey, 
head of this company, left early in the week for a 
business trip to Cleveland and other northern Ohio points. 

H. C. Bard, of the Middle States Lumber Company, 
returned early in the week from a three weeks’ business 
trip in the South. He visited the mill of the com- 
pany at Eunice, La. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Company, 
reports trade quiet, with orders coming in well for 
future shipment. 

A meeting of the wholesalers and manufacturers of 
Columbus will be held the latter part of this week to 
arrange for the entertainment of the members of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, which will 
meet in Columbus, January 17 to 19, in annual 
convention. 

J. W. Enoch, representing the Forest Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., called on local lumbermen this 
week, 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Wholesalers Report Improvement in Business—Gain 
Over Last Year in Building—Lumbermen on Busi- 
ness and Pleasure Bent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 6.—The new plant of *1¢ 
Standard Dry Kiln Company will be completed witi'" 
the next two weeks. This is a 2-story building at ‘1° 
belt railroad tracks and McCarty streets. It is 115--')) 
feet and of brick and concrete construction. The build 
ing cost about $25,000. 

Warehouse arrangements have been made with “.¢ 
Capitol Lumber Company by the Indianapolis Wholes”'* 
Mercantile Association. The latter was organized 
retail lumber dealers recently for the purpose of hand!:" 
hardwood doors for members of the association. 7 

Wholesale lumber dealers report that business is ])\°s- 
ing up a little, retail yards having been more or +°$ 
depleted by the extensive building of the last few we”: > 
It is probable that business will be still better when ‘2° 
railroads are prepared to handle shipments more 
promptly. At present some trouble is resulting from 
shortage, but the shortage so far has not assumed 4 
serious nature. 

Permits to the number of 366 were issued last mon"; 
aggregating $480,792. In November, 1909, there were 
252 permits, amounting to $345,185. The total gain !0T 
the first eleven months of this year as compared with '¢ 
corresponding period of last year up to about $850,(0l. 

A visitor today was Michael Huffman, of the M. Hutt 
man Lumber Company, Sharpesville. = 

A business trip through Ohio is being made by F. “- 
McGrayel, of the Greer-Houghton Lumber Company. 

An operation for appendicitis was performed on Ira D. 
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Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln Company, 
at the Methodist hospital last Thursday. Mr. Minnick 
is improving rapidly. 

During Christmas week a hunting trip in Greene county 
will be made by George L. Maas, of Maas-Neimeyer 
Lumber Company, and Ransom Griffin, of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Business Good in Veneer Manufacture—Hardwood 
Business Lagging—Cooperage Trade Only Fair— 
Box Manufacturers Say Demand Is Good. 
EVANSVILLE, Inp., Dec. 8.—Veneer manufacturers of 

this city and surrounding towns report that business 
with them is good. This has been a profitable year for 
veneer factories and most of the large plants have been 
operated practically full time. The factory of the 
Evansville Veneer Company, managed by Charles W. 
Talge, is the fourth largest plant of its kind in the 
United States. The plant of the Evansville Dimension 
Company is being operated full time. The factory of the 
Evansville Crate & Dimension Company is running full 
time. Manager Frick has several improvements under 
contemplation. Hardwood manufacturers say business 
is still lagging. They look for no material change in 
business until after the first of the year. While the 
hardwood mills are being operated full time few large 
orders are coming in and inquiries are not as brisk as 
they were a month or six weeks ago. Demand for the 
better grades of hardwood remain firm. 

Business with the local cooperage plants-is only fair. 

Demand for beer bottle barrels is slack, while cail is 
fairly good for flour barrels. ‘The stave factory at 
DeGonia and the large heading factory at Oakland City 
are being operated full time. 

Benjamin Bosse, furniture manufacturer, has returned 
from a business trip on the road. 

Charles Frisse, manager of the World Furniture Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Indianapolis. 

R. 8. Viets, manager of the American Filler Com- 
pany, which recently absorbed the Indiana Egg Case 
Company, this city, reports business coming along all 
right, with no change in prices. The company’s plant 
at Vincennes is being operated full time, with the usual 
force. 

M. W. Foster, of McFerson & Foster, box manufac- 
turers, this city, reports business good. He says the 
plant is running full time and that the outlook is good. 

Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
this city, report their large veneer factory at Edinburg 
runninig full time. 

Capt. J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., lumber 
and stave manufacturers at Mt. Vernon, was in Evans- 
— few days ago. He says the demand for staves is 
good. 

During the week towboats have brought in big lots of 
ties and staves from Pond and Green rivers in Kentucky. 

kK. 8. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
is in central and southern Illinois in the interest of his 
company. 

Charles Johann, of the Evansville Planing Company, 
as returned from a business trip to Louisville, Ky. 

W. H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy 

mpany, is back from Dallas, Tex. He was accom- 
anied by J. D. Craft, vice president of the company. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


SoutH BeEnp, INp., Dee. 5.—The hardwood market 
nds to slacken as the inventory and holiday period 
proaches, as a great number of: the factories will sus- 
id operations for a short time. Builders’ demands 
limited, as is usual at this season. Lumbermen, 
ever, are well satisfied with conditions and prospects. 
s a rule retailers are not heavily stocked and prospects 
e good for an increased activity early in January. 
ain red and white oak continue to hold their own at 
‘p prices, 
the South Bend Mill & Timber Company has been 
ganized and incorporated for $10,000. The company 
ill erect at once a mill on Lafayette street. Jacob 
untz will be manager. The concern will deal mostly 
second growth timber and will operate a planing mill 
lumber yard in connection with the saw mill. 
{. H. Alexander, of Alexander Bros., Belzoni, Miss., 
S a recent visitor. He says business is quiet in gum 
mber, which consists largely of the output of his con- 
Soe band saw replacing a circular mill has been 
stalled, 
©. W. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Company, has re- 
‘ned from a visit to the company’s mills and yards in 
‘kansas and Tennessee and reports that they are in 
ady operation. 
W. B. Sehaefer, who has just returned from an ex- 


nded business trip, found conditions in the business 
isfactory. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Mills in Steady Operation—Good Record in Building 
for Year—Census Figures for Coal and Timber 
Countries. 4 

_, VHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 7.—The mills have orders 

‘head and are operating steadily. While business is only 

‘lr, operators expect better conditions after the first of 

'e year. Local building has held up well throughout the 

Year and indications point for even greater activity next 

year, Reorts from Nicholas and Webster counties, where 

u¢ Cherry River Lumber & Boom Company’s extensive 

—— are situated, to the effect that a force is at 

“fe , and the only complaint made is that cars are not 

Pp _ and that shipments are slower in consequence. 

y: census of West Virginia shows that but for the 

cal and timber counties it would have made little if 


any increase over ten years ago. Among the timber 
counties Randolph shows a big increase, jumping from 
17,670 in 1900 to 26,028 in 1910; Pocahontas went 
from 8,572 to 14,740; Logan from 6,955 to 14,476; 
Raleigh from 12,436 to 25,633; Nicholas from 11,403 
to 17,699. Timber also assisted in increasing the popu- 
lation or preventing a decrease in a number of other 
counties where farming had been the principal pursuit 
of the inhabitants. 

M. R. Short, of the M. R. Short Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was in this city this week and closed 
with George E. Breece, managing director of the Bartow 
Lumber Company, of Cartersville, Ga., a contract for 
1,250,000 feet of Georgia pine for local delivery. 

S. A. Parsons, local representative of the Harmount 
Lumber & Tie Company, has been at Hurricané super- 
intending the loading of about 5,000 ties which he 
recently bought. 

J. E. Hall is installing a mill at Mink Shoals on Elk 
river, near this city. He has several contracts for fur- 
nishing black, red and white oak ties, one of which is 
for 2,000. 

J. F. Keegan, J. F. Griffin, C. E. Hiner, James Bailey 
and others, of Buckhannon, W. Va., have incorporated 
the Lumberman’s Employment Association, with head- 
quarters at Buckhannon, for the purpose of soliciting 
and securing employment for lumbermen. The capital 
stock of the association is $25,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Heavy Snowfall Retards Shipping—Car Shortage and 
Freight Congestion—Salesmen Heading Homeward 
for Holiday Season. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 5.—The outlook is not 
so bright as it was last week on account of a heavy fall 
of snow, which will retard work in the yards so far as 
shipping is concerned. 

It is almost impossible for lumber shippers to get 
closed cars and what cars that are sent out are delayed 
in transit by freight congestion. 

The Everglades-Cypress Lumber Company will hold 
its annual meeting Monday. This company has had a 
profitable _year. 

The Parkersburg Dock Company has closed contracts 
for the erection of two large boats and a large number 
of barges. This plant has not been idle a day for over 
a year. , 

The Graham-Bumgarner Lumber Company is pushing 
work on its factory as rapidly as possible in order to 
have it in operation by the first of the year. This com- 
pany is behind its orders and reports the most prosper- 
ous year in the history of its business. 

Retailers still report capacity business and are more 
than satisfied with what has been accomplished during 
the year. Several of the mills in this section plan ex- 
tensive repairs in order to increase capacity for the com- 
ing year. 

The salesmen representing local concerns are heading 
homeward for the holiday season and also making up 
their reports for the annual meetings. All of them 
seem to be satisfied with the year’s work, and while it 
has been a little harder to secure business, yet the class 
of trade secured has been of the best and prices have 
been fairly satisfactory. 








WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 7.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Company is increasing its stock of quartered 
oak and has a good supply of other hardwoods from 
south of the Ohio to put in whenever needed. 

F. W. Vetter always has handled a good amount of 
maple and is moving some now, though the supply is 
very limited. Demand for oak and poplar is good and 
the yard is well supplied with these woods. 

O. E. Yeager’s sales are well distributed over the hard- 
wood list, including a fair amount of white ash, with oak 
and chestnut leading in demand. 

The Batavia hardwood mill of Scatcherd & Son is 
turning out a large amount of doors and finish for con- 
tracts in New York, the wood used being largely 
mahogany. 

A. Miller is getting hardwood lumber from all direc- 
tions this winter, so that the yard assortment is always 
good. It is a little easier just now to get some kinds 
of lumber than it is to sell them, low grade stuff 
particularly. 

R. D. MeLean returned this week from Europe, having 
attended lumber gatherings in London, Glasgow and 
Antwerp and also making several good sales. 

The Hardwood Exchange met last Saturday in the 
first regular session of the season. 

Demand for export lumber is’ falling off. The season 
is nearly over and besides there is some complaint that 
prices are high. The lumber formerly in most demand by 
United Kingdom buyers was quartered red oak, but 
other woods have been cutting into that item very much 
of late, even white pine sometimes selling in place of 
it. The preference for mahogany also is marked. Evi- 
dently it will be useless for English buyers to hold 
off on account of the price, for unless business becomes 
much more quiet the scarcity of oak will advance the 
price. 





Exports and imports for November at Jacksonville, 
Fla., according to custom house figures, show steady 
gains, the exports totaling $212,228.56, as against $100,- 
623.67 for October, the shipments consisting of phosphate 
rock, naval stores and miscellaneous freight. Imports 
‘consisting of miscellaneous freight and fertilizer mate- 
rials amounted to $123,410.60, as against $25,450 for 
October of this year. The shipments of lumber during 
November amounted to 32,129,59 feet. Of this amount 
2,609,549 feet were export shipments. 
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The White Bros. Lumber Co. 


ANNOUNCES that it has succeeded the 
G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company, 
and is in a position to supply the trade with 
everything in Southern Hardwoods, Yellow 
Pine and West Coast Products. Factory 
Stock a specialty. Send us your inquiries. 


Prompt Service. Quick Shipments. 


1261 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO. 
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CONASAUGA 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OFFICE REMOVED TO 


703 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





White Pine Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods 











Lumber of 
J. A. Wilkinson 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 





Send tor illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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D Rough and Dressed 
My ALL GRADES 
a ALL THICKNESSES 
4 A FEW SPECIALS 


Send us your inquiries 
Cars plentiful 
Quick shipments 


_ KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
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Are Necessary 


to sell your stock if it 
was received from us. 
We have a stock of : 
12,000,000 feet of well assorted and selected 
rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Door and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Beer Staves and Heading. 








Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY 














Asn eRe rCmeing 
MARKLEY & MILLER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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4 Greenbrier Lumber Co.,'Wva" 7 
Manufacturers 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 2 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 


(l W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. j 
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NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














To the Veneer and Lumber Trade: 


1 Car Quartered White Oak Flitch ) Bang 

1 Car 4-4 Quartered White Oak an 

1 Car 5-4 Plain Red Oak Sawed 
1 Car 4-4 No. 2 Com. White Ash ¥ 


Write, W. A. POST, Manufacturer, Sandusky, Ohio 

















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Does Not Look for Better Prices Until Spring—New 
Use for Mill Waste—Forty-two Story Skyscraper 
Planned. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 3.—The three brothers Me- 
Caughey, who compose the MeCaughey Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in this city and mill at Fortson, 
evidently believe in improving their time during the 
dull season by traveling. F. J. MeCaughey has just 
returned from a several weeks’ trip through the East. 
H. L. MeCaughey will leave the first of next week 
with his family for a trip through the Southwest, with 
a three months’ stop in California. W. H. MeCaughey 
expects to go east the middle of next week for a three 
or four months’ trip, coming back by the southern 
route and stopping in California for a few weeks. It 
would seem from this that the lumber business is not 
so bad after all. EF. J. MeCaughey, who has just 
returned from an eastern trip, in speaking of condi- 
tions as they appeared to him, said, ‘‘Of course, this 
is the quiet time of the year for our business, but 
there is a good volume of business in sight. However, 
I do not look for better prices until spring.’’ 

L. R. Fifer, Seattle manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, returned early this week from a trip 
through the East and middle West. Mr. Fifer says 
that he secured many good orders while away, and 
that lumber conditions seemed to be improving all over 
the country. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, who has been in the East several weeks, 
returned to this city last week. Mr. Pinkham went 
to Chicago for the purpose of consulting an eminent 
specialist concerning trouble with his eyes. It was 
at first feared that he would lose his sight, but after 
several days’ treatment he found relief and his sight 
is now fully restored. 

The plant of the Canal Lumber Company at Ballard, 
of which George B. Maxwell is manager, is running 
steadily, and Mr. Maxwell reports a good business. 
Recent yard improvements and a new office have bet- 
tered the appearance of the mill surroundings. During 
a recent wind storm one of the large stacks was blown 
down. This will be replaced in a few days. 

D. P. Simons, jr., of the Sound Timber Company, 
this city, who has been in California several weeks on 
business connected with the estate of his father, the 
late Daniel Page Simons, was in this city to attend 
the meeting of the Washington State Conservation 
Association, of which he is a member of the executive 
board. Mr. Simons went from this city to Spokane, 
whence he will return to California, where he expects 
to spend the winter. 


Skyscraper Going Up. 


Seattle building permits for November show great 
activity. New construction was authorized last month 
aggregating $1,120,381. This brings the total for the 
eleven months of 1910 to $16,500,000. Among the permits 
issued last month was one for the new Hoge building, 
seventeen stories high, cost $459,000. This will be 
the highest building in Seattle, until the new L. C. 
Smith building, for which a permit has been asked, 
and which will be built by the estate of L. C. Smith, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., of typewriter fame. According to 
plans, this building will be forty-two stories high, 
and would be the third highest building in the United 
States. Plans have been made for it, and a permit 
for its erection was issued a few weeks ago, just 
before the sudden death of Mr. Smith. It is under- 
stood that the estate will begin work soon on the 
construction of the foundation. 

H. 8. Boleom, of the Bolecom Mills, Ballard Station, 
Seattle, who has been in California and the Hawaiian 
islands for the last month or so, is expected home the 
coming week. 

Lee Huddleston, of Kansas City, Mo., where he has 


been sales agent for the Tremont Lumber Company, ° 


Winnfield, is in Seattle this week. This is Mr. Hud- 
dleston’s first visit to the west coast and he is very 
much pleased with the country. 

Lester W. David, of the Lester W. David Company, 
this city, which handles the output of the Monarch 
Lumber Company, at Portland, Ore., states that this 
big plant is being run one side only, turning out over 
150,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. The power for 
this saw mill is furnished by Beaudenhausen boilers. 
Three of these have been furnishing over 3,000-horse- 
power, and a fourth is being installed, which will in- 
erease the capacity to 5,500 horsepower. The new 
boiler contains over three miles of tubing. 


Making Cattle Food from Mill Waste. 


At Port Hadlock, the Claussen Chemical Company 
is installing a big plant for extracting ethal alcohol 
and bristol from sawmill waste products. The plant is 
near the saw mill of the Washington Mill Company, 
and is owned by the same interests. Bristol is a new 
product in this country and is used for cattle feed. 
After the wood is reduced to fiber by chemical process, 
it is mixed, with molasses, making a product that is 
used for stock feed in Europe quite extensively, and 
which is said to be nutritious. This probably is the 
first instance of the manufacture of bristol in this 
country, at least on the Pacific coast. The plant is 
being constructed under the supervision of French 
chemists and engineers, who are familiar with this 
branch of industry. 


H. 8. Blair, of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, 
this city, who has been in the middle West and the 
Kast several weeks, visiting among other points Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, has returned to Seattle. He re- 
ports a good volume of business in sight for the coming 
year. 

Charter Situation. 

The charter situation is unchanged. Cargo business 
is good, and it is reported that vessels are hard to get. 
The foreign business holds up, and the Australian and 
Chinese trades are reported especially profitable. Re- 
cent fixtures: Steamers Nome City and J. B. Stetson, Co- 
lumbia river to San Pedro, $4.25; barkentine John Smith, 
Eureka to San Pedro, $4; schooner William H. Smith, 
Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; schooner Mahukona, 
Puget sound to Noumea, 37s 6d; barkentine Kohala, 
Grays harbor to New Zealand, 36s 3d. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Mills Running Steadily and Market Improving—Com- 
pany Reorganizes—Big Railway Orders in Prospect 
—Activity in Cargo Trade. 

Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 1—The Defiance Lumber Com 
pany’s plant is running steadily to a very fair demand, 
loading a number of cargoes, offshore and coastwise, 
and caring for its fair share of obtainable rail business. 
Regarding market conditions, L. L. Doud, of the Defi 
ance company, says: 





The rail market has a healthier tone and the outlook is 
better. There are more inquiries and more orders, but the 
improvement is not such as to warrant any particular ad- 
vances. Many of those buyers who have been holding off 
have evidently concluded that this is about the best time 
to buy, and they are right. On the whole, the rail trade 
outlook is good. ‘The foreign business is normal, with a 
fair demand and steady prices, presenting no changes at 
all in the last several weeks. ‘The California market is 
some better. 

George S. Long, general manager of the Weye1 
haeuser Timber Company, left Tuesday night for Cali- 
fornia on a short business trip. 

Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, is 
in the East on business. He is expected home by the 
first of next week. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company finds its new 
mill at Fairfax running well and the market improving. 
The company, among other orders, has just taken one for 
about 2,000,000 feet, over half of which is car material. 
John E. Manley, of this company, regarding the market, 
says: 

The general feeling seems to be better all along the line. 
Inquiries and orders are more plentiful. The best demand 
with us right now is for car material. The yard stock de- 
mand shows some improvement but at low prices. Pros- 
pects generally are for much better business than for the 
tew months prior to election. 

The Winkleman Lumber Company’s new Central Mill 
Company plant is closed temporarily. 

The Merrick & Robb Lumber Company’s plant at 
South Prairie is running steadily and is getting its 
share of the business going. This company was organ 
ized several months ago, buying the plant which the 
Manley-Moore Lumber Company owned, and is well 
satisfied with its success, according to Mr. Robb, who 
was in Tacoma last Tuesday. 

The Salsich Lumber Company’s plant at McKenna is 
running steadily. Business is reported fair, sufficient 
to keep things moving in the busy little mill town. 

J. T. Gregory, of this city, vice president of 
O’Connell Lumber Company, at Winlock, interested als 
in the Salsich Lumber Company, states that work « 
the O’Connell company’s new plant at Winlock ha 
stopped and will not be resumed until the lumber mu! 
ket shows signs of material improvement. The O’Connel! 
company is running its old mill steadily. The compan) 
cuts all kinds of fir and cedar lumber, piling and poles 
and also makes a specialty of timbers up to 100 feet long. 

The Northwestern Demurrage Association’s report i»! 
October shows that during that month Tacoma ship}) 
9,620 cars of freight over all railroads; Seattle 8,9°! 
cars, and Portland 5,778 cars. A gcod proportion of ti 
local freight was lumber, but the report does not sll 
the extent of the lumber shipments. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company is shutt: 
down its plant for a few days to make improvements 
its power plant. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has been running stead! 

all year. It is finding some improvement in the 14! 
market lately. The company does a large cargo busiuess 
and lately has made some important shipments to Ho! 
lulu and the West Coast. Speaking of the rail mark 
W. A. Whitman, sales manager of the company, says: 
_ While the market is showing a much healthier tone, tlic! 
is no change in prices. Inquiries are freer than they hav 
been and there is a little more business to be had and tie 
rail outlook is improving. ‘The foreign market is in fairy 
good shape, holding steady and about normal. 

W. H. Hanson, vice president-treasurer of the Taco? 
Mill Company, has lately returned to his home in Ca! 
fornia. Mr. Hanson came north +o close a deal for the 
company with the city for fifty-seven and one-half acres 
of timber land near MeMillan that the city wanted /0 
a water supply reservoir. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, president of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, states that rail market co” 
ditions show a material improvement over sixty days 22° 
in orders. Prices are still unsatisfactory and remai! 
around bedrock. 


The Midland Shingle Company, operating a plant «| 
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Midland, has been: reorganized and amended and _ sup- 
plementary articles of incorporation were filed with the 
county auditor this week, changing the name to the 
Morton Lumber & Shingle Company and increasing the 
capital stock from $4,000 to $20,000. The trustees of 
the Midland company were Samuel M. Smith, Raymond 
©. Bacon and George H. Reed. The trustees of the 
Morton company are Mr. Bacon, Mr. Reed and James 
H. Bacon, Mr. Smith having retired from the company. 
Mr. Reed is secretary-treasurer of the North End Lum- 
ber Company, operating a sawmill plant on the Tacoma 
waterfront, and Messrs. Bacon also are experienced 
millmen. 

Rumors from St. Paul via Spokane are to the effect 
that early in 1911 the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern roads will enter the market with calls for an un- 
usually large amount of lumber. Neither of the Hill 
roads has bought much lumber for construction or main- 
tenance in the last year, having followed a general re- 
trenchment policy. They have a great deal of work to 
do in constructing the new Point Defiance water grade 
line out of Tacoma via the Narrows, connecting with 
the main line at Tenino, a project which will call for 
millions of feet of lumber. Right of way has all been 
secured for this line, surveys made and work was to 
have started about the time retrenchment began. Pres- 
ident Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific, who was 
in this city last week with a party of officials, would 
make no statement as to when this work would start, 
but it is said that the railroad will seek to place the bulk 
of its lumber business during the present period of low 
prices. While both roads have been doing such buying 
as was necessary from time to time, no large volume 
of business has been placed in a year at least. The 
Burlington has bought 9,000,000 feet in the last few 
months and the Milwaukee has been a steady buyer right 
through the dull period, taking construction stuff and 
car material in lots running up to as high as 100 carloads. 

Recent fixtures for lumber include the Norwegian 
steamer Solveig to load on Puget sound for Buenos 
Ayres at $14, or about 58 shillings, an unusually low 
figure for this voyage. ‘The Robert Dollar Company 
has fixed the British steamer Beachy to load on the 
Sound or the Columbia for China. This vessel has just 
taken a cargo of lumber from Tacoma to Balboa for 
W. R. Grace & Co. The Norwegian steamer Else, en 
route to San Francisco with coal, is to come to Puget 
sound to load for Sydney for the Charles Nelson Com- 
pany and the British steamer Belle of Scotland will load 

u this city ina few weeks for Comyn, Mackall & Co., for 
the same destination, both vessels receiving 31 shillings 
} pence freight. The British steamer Strathblane, also 
bringing coal to this coast, is under charter to J. J. 
Moore & Co., to load lumber on Puget sound for 
\ustralia. 


IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 





Mills Running Full Time, Most of Them on Orders— 
Moderate Weather Invigorates Retail Trade—Shut- 
downs, Improvements Etc. 

ABERDEEN AND HoguiaM, Wasu., Dee. 3.—Demand 
s good and prices are firmer. Shipping has improved 
by rail but local trade has slackened, chiefly by reason 
of adverse weather conditions. 

Bids Se the cruising of the timber of Chehalis 
ounty were opened by the county commissioners, but 

) action was taken. The lowest bid was that of 
John Sweet & Son, of Portland, Ore., at 4% cents an 
cre. Other bids ranged from 8 to 30 cents. 

Willis R. Lebo & Co., having found the building 
naterial business exceedingly good in Hoquiam, have 

‘ured warehouse room with trackage facilities and of- 

e quarters in the Realty Associates building. This firm 

a new one on the harbor, the Aberdeen branch 
having been in operation only six months. Hereto- 
ore it has been necessary for hardware dealers and 
iuilders to buy their brick, lime, plaster, cement, 

iofing and builders’ specialties from Tacoma, Seattle 
ud Portland jobbers. They may now be supplied by 

iis local firm, thus keeping the business in the Grays 
larbor territory. 

No. 2 buoy, on Grays Harbor bar, is missing, mak- 
ug it difficult for vessels to enter or leave port. 

Demand is fair, although prices remain low. The 
eeling prevails that immediately after the spring open- 
ng business will be brisk and that prices will advance 

accordance. Mills are running full time, most of 
iem on orders. The weather has moderated and retail 
uisiness is assuming its former briskness. Coastwise 
essels held back by storms have put to sea. 

John B. Dumoulin has resigned as superintendent for 

e Carney Lumber Company, of Owen Sound and has 
emoved to British Columbia. 

The East Hoquiam Shingle Company is installing the 
tiockwood sprinkler system throughout its plant. The 

lant will be in operation Monday and will run to 
apacity. The company reports demand good but prices 
poor, 

‘The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company’s new 
nill in East Hoquiam is running full capacity. An 

p-to-date lath mill, a planer and a loading dock 700 
feet long for coastwise trade are under construction. 
‘he saw mill is running on orders. December 10 the 
company will ship 2,000,000 shingies to San Francisco. 

rhe Donovan Lumber Company’s plant is closed for 
repairs and will not resume operation until the first of 
the year. 

lhe plant of the Federal Mill Company is running full 
capacity. Several hundred thousand feet of generai 
cargo has been shipped coastwise during the week. The 
last two vessels to sail for California points were the 
Daisy Freeman and the Daisy Mitchell, each with a 
cargo of 717,000 feet of fir dimension stock. 

The 8, E. Slade Lumber Company is running its plant 
at capacity and several large vessels are loading at its 


.8-hour schedule, as the market is quiet. 





Aberdeen dock for the foreign trade. The last foreign 
vessel out was bound for New Castle with a genersl 
eargo of 2,500,000 feet. The Fair Oaks sailed a short 
time before with a general cargo of 810,000 feet for 
San Pedro. 

The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company is running 
its plant full time and reports demand good but prices 
low. Its new dry kiln is up to date and has a capacity 
for 150,000 feet. 

The Stearns Lumber & Shingle Company averaged 
but one car a day during the last week. It reports the 
market quiet but expects an improved condition after 
the holidays. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company’s plant. is on an 


The E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s plant is running 
full time with regular shipments to the California yard. 
The last schooner out was the Espada, with 840,000 feet 
of dimension stock. 

The Polson Logging Company’s logging camps are in 
steady operation. Demand for logs is good but prices 
are poor. The camps will be closed for the regular holi- 
day season of two weeks and it is expected that on 
resumption of activity both demand and prices will 
improve. 

The Hulbert Lumber Company, of South Aberdeen, 
will close its plant until the first of the year. During 
the shutdown it will build refuse conveyor and install 
a carriage in the mill, besides making improvements 
around the head rig. Before resuming operation the 
company also will lay out a yard that it may store lum- 
ber to better advantage and conform to the uptodate 
dry shed recently erected. With the completion of these 
improvements the plant will be one of the best equipped 
on Grays harbor. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 





Demand Improves but Prices Refuse to Budge—Rail- 
road Buying Significant Feature of Situation—Prog- 
ress of Selling Agency. 

EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 2.—The business horizon is clear- 
ing up in a way to suggest that good times are coming. 
This early semblance of returning prosperity is confined 
chiefly to a revival of inquiries and orders, though prices 
remain at the bottom. 

One of the most significant features of the situation 
is that the railroads are in the market for material. 
This has resulted in a slight improvement in timber prices 
of. about 50 cents a thousand feet. Roads said to be 
placing orders for stock are the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee and a number of eastern lines. Lum- 
ber producers confess to a far more cheerful feeling 
than they have experienced for a long time. 

The Crown Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, which re- 
cently installed additional lighting equipment in its big 
plant to permit greater facilities for workmen during the 
winter season and night operating, has turned on the cur- 
rent and reports the plant in excellent working order. 
There are 350 incandescents and twenty-five’ are lights. 
The company reports a noticeable improvement in cargo 
business. Prices are not altogether satisfactory, but 
inquiries and orders are numerous and the mill is operat- 
ing full time. The schooner Crescent took 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber for Honolulu this week and the schooner Manila 
is loading 1,000,000 feet for the same destination. 

Mayor Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Shin- 
gle Company, is expected home from California within a 
day or two. He went south several weeks ago for his 
health. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Company sounds a note of 
optimism. Business with this concern is fair and is 
inclined to become even better. The company notices 
marked improvement in demand for construction mate- 
rials on the part of the railroads. 

‘‘Things are looking up,’’ according to J. H. MeWill- 
iams, of the McWilliams & Henry Company, who reports 
the receipt of five times as many inquiries by his com- 
pany as compared to thirty days ago. Timber prices 
have advanced. Mr. McWilliams thinks a lot of business 
is on the verge of being placed with mills in the North- 
west. The McWilliams & Henry mill is running ten 
hours a day. 

As viewed by D. A. Ford, secretary of the Washington 
Shingle Grading Association, the selling agency plan 
is progressing. A number of meetings will be held early 
this month in the various counties which have joined the 
association movement, when committees will be ap- 
pointed to decide upon the number of trustees allotted 
to each county in the organization. With shingle manu- 
facturers business has not improved during the week. 
There is a belief, however, among the many who are 
lending their support to the selling agency plan, that the 
successful completion of this organization will prac- 
tically end desultory marketing of red cedars and result 
in a steadier market at better prices. 

The H. O. Seiffert Company reports fair conditions. 
This company is manufacturing lumber and shingles at 
its two mills and hopes to find better markets early in 
the year. ; 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Timber Company Organized—Increasing Number of 
Inquiries Reported by Millmen—Notice of Timber 
Land Sale by State. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 3.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion of the MeCoy-Loggie Timber Company were filed 
last week with the county auditor. Incorporators of the 
new concern are Patrick McCoy, veteran timberman of 
Puget sound; George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, and A. M. Hadley, local attorney. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000-and Mr. Loggie 
declares that this is a conservative estimate of the value 
of timber holdings that will be controlled by it. The 
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‘We have at our Mills 
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WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W.J.Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
































MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 
“a: 20,000,000 Ft. 


READY FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. WRITE US. 














‘OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


G@uarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 








Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 
World. 


Write Us for Prices. 





Tennessee Oak Fleering Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Written for the 
Business Man 


Don’t undertake to secure 
financial assistance, incorpor- 
ate a projected enterprise, sell 
or reorganize an established 
business or finance a deserving 
concern until you have read 
*‘Science of Organization and 
Business Development,’’ by 
Robert J. Frank of the Chicago 
Bar. The Lawand Procedure 
of Organization, Financing and 
Development of Business Corporations in ONE BOOK. 
Write today and get a copy for your desk or library. 

Morocco Binding, $2.75, Sent\Postpaid. 














principal place of business will be in this city. 








American Lumberman, Chicago, cence 
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Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 FEET. 









| W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


Telephone Harrison 5343 


1434 McCormick Bldg. The Herron Bidg. 
CHICAGO MOBILE 
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T.H.GARRETT LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Sa 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Sav: h, Ga. 























‘The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine 8st. 
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you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 


cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chivago 





Local. millmen report an increasing number of in- 
quiries for lumber and if conditions continue to improve 
it is almost certain that prices will be better with the 
opening of the new year. The Bellingham Bay Lumber 
Company has one order of 1,000,000 feet of lumber for 
rail shipment and the E. K. Wood Lumber Company is 
delivering 800,000 feet by rail to the East. These orders 
are to be delivered at any time during the next six 
months. The Wood company has two steamships to load 
in December. The steamship Belle of Spain will load a 
partial cargo of 400,000 feet for the west coast and the 
steamship Argot will take on 500,000 feet for Mel- 
bourne. 

The steamship Rupert City, of the Mackenzie Steam- 
ship Company, under charter to the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway Company, loaded 450,000 feet of lumber from 
the Larson Lumber Company for Prince Rupert, B. C. 

The state land office has posted notices of the sale of 
practically a quarter section of fine timber land in the 
eastern part of Whatcom county January 7. The land 
is in section 36, township 37, range 11 east and the 
assessed valuation is placed at $11,986. 

The plant of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, now 
undergoing extensive repairs and improvements, will be 
started shortly after the first of the new year if market 
conditions are favorable. George W. Loggie, manager, 
declares that if the markets do not show up better than 
for the last few months the plant may be idle until 
spring. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Lake Whatcom Logging Com- 
pany, was in Walla Walla last week to attend the annual 
meeting of the State Good Roads’ Association. 

S. W. Vanderhoof, of the Bolcom-Vanderhoof Log- 
ging Company, operating in this county, declares that 
fewer logs are being cut since the winter rains began to 
fall. The company is shipping an average of thirty- 
five carloads of logs a day into Bellingham. 

Beginning December 1 mill A, of the Larson Lumber 
Company, will be closed for repairs that will take two 
weeks. At the end of this time mill B will be closed for 
a similar period. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Dee. 5.—The lumber market has 
continued to improve and the new year should start in 
good shape. Shingles have not improved as much as 
lumber, and there is talk of further curtailment. Eastern 
agents recommend this and it is believed such a move- 
ment will occur in a short time. Men are plentiful 
in all lines, and wages have been reduced generally to a 
slight extent. 

The Northwest Bridge Company, of Tacoma and Cen- 





tralia, has completed a water tank of 50,000 gallons 
capacity for the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, of 
Centralia. 

Building conditions, are much better than were ex- 
pected. Wet weather has interfered to an extent with 
beginning new buildings, but a great deal of lumber is 
still being bought for the completion of those well 
under way. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Dee. 3.—Many British Columbia 
sawmill operators are members of the transportation bu- 
reau organized by the Vancouver Board of Trade, but 
which derives its membership from the various boards 
of trade throughout the province. The object of the 
bureau is to get better freight rates from the Coast to 
the prairie districts. As lumber is the chief commodity 
on the list, any reduction that is secured will be of 
especial benefit to millmen. W. D. Power, formerly chief 
freight clerk in the local office of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, is manager of the bureau. 

Victoria mill owners have a complaint of discrimination 
against the Canadian Pacific railway, and the railway 
freight committee of the Board of Trade of that city 
is preparing a recommendation to be submitted to the 
company in the matter. There is an extra charge of 
1% cents a hundred pounds, or about 40 cents a thousand 
feet, on lumber shipments from Vancouver island to the 
prairies. Victoria millmen feel they are severely handi 
capped in competing in the northwestern markets because 
of this. Several years ago the Victoria Board of Trade 
fought hard for the establishment of terminal rates 
from that city, which, being on Vancouver island, is 
isolated from the mainland. At that time the lumber sit- 
uation was overlooked, and the general impression was 
that the favorable rates included all commodities. It is 
thought that the company will remove the disadvantage 
when it is brought to notice. 

The royal commission on technical education is in Van- 
couver this week, and the members paid a visit to the 
Hastings mill, the oldest in the city. It was established 
in 1865. The head of this mill company is John Hendry, 
who is a member of the conservation commission, Pro 
fessor Robertson, chairman of the royal commission, is 
associated with Mr. Hendry on the conservation 
commission. 

The Fernridge Lumber Company, near Aldergrove, 
about thirty miles from Vancouver, has made its first 
shipment of shingles from its new mill. Two cars went 
to Springfield, Mass., one car to Calgary and one to 
Prince Albert, Sask. This company is adoj™ing the policy 
of eliminating oriental labor. 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


New Mill Ready for Season’s Run—Many Concerns 
Joining Association—Opening of Telephone Ex- 
change—Woman Will Start in Lumber Business. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 3.—Asa V. Braderick, of the 

Milwaukee Lumber Company, states that the ‘mill at 

Saint Maries, Ida., will be ready to start up in time 

for the season’s run. The company has started work 

in the woods and will log considerable government tim- 
ber this winter which was scorched in the forest fire 
last August. Mr. Braderick was in Spokane this week 
on business. He now makes his permanent residence at 

Saint Maries. 

H. J. Mattes, who has been identified with the Cha- 
mokane Lumber Company, of Reardon, was in Spokane 
this week and announces the organization of the H. J. 
Mattes Lumber Company, which has taken over the hold- 
ings and retail yards of the Chamokane Lumber 
Company. 

The Consolidated Lumber Company, of Willmington, 
Cal., and the Big Pines Lumber Company, of Med- 
ford, Ore., have been made members of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The headquarters of 
the Consolidated company is in Los Angeles. Many 
California companies have joined the association and 
many more are making applications almost daily. The 
association membership has now reached 884 and will 
bump the 1,000 mark by the time of the annual meeting 
in February. 

U. K. Swift, of Seattle, member of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, was in Spokane this 
week on business and called at the general office of the 
association. A. L. Porter, secretary of the organization, 
is in Chicago and other eastern places and is expected to 
return about December 15. Mrs. Lewis R. Horton, 
member of the office force of the association, will go to 
the annual meeting at San Francisco in February to 
assist secretary A. L. Porter and, in company with Mr. 
Porter, will visit relatives in Los Angeles before return- 
ing home. 

M. A. Phelps, head of the M. A. Phelps Lumber 
Company, announces the opening date of the Home 
exchange in Spokane. ‘‘The Home Telephone Company 
will have 1,000 telephones in operation this week,’’ he 
stated, ‘‘and 6,000 more by the first of the year. We 
have a large force at work installing conduits, wires 
and ’phones in the business district. By January, 1912, 
we will have 10,000 phones in operation in Spokane.’’ 

The Hillyard Lumber Company this week bought an 
8-room modern house on Nineteenth avenue near Hatch 
street for $7,500. ‘ 

Mrs. R. Mathews, of Husum, this state, is about to 
enter the lumber business. Within tue next thirty days 
she will have installed a complete sawmill plant on her 
ranch on the White Salmon river. She will be assisted 
in the business by her sons in running the plant, but 


she will have full sway in the management. A 50 
horsepower engine will operate modern machinery having 
a capacity of 20,000 feet of sawed timber a day. The 
Mathews ranch comprises 400 acres of timber land, on 
which is approximately 8,000,000 feet of pine, fir and 
cedar trees. 

W. W. Swan, who had supervision of the Swan-Ha- 
mann mill, near White Salmon, has sold his one-fourtl 
interest for $11,000 to Larsen & Sorenson, who jointly 
held a hulf interest. Ben Hamann holds the remaining 
interest. The Swan-Hamann mill was started at Bristol 
two years ago, with a capitalization of $50,000. It now 
has a capacity of 40,000 feet daily and keeps forty men 
employed the year around. It has prospered under \r. 
Swan. Last fall he built three miles of flume and has 
just laid the rails for a logging read. The mill is sit 
uated above the clouds, 2,000 feet higher than sea level, 
in a body of big timber. 

J. L. Gross is installing a planing mill on the west 
side of the South fork near Kooskia, Ida., and wil! | 
ready for operation about December 1. Mr. Gross !is 
a saw mill on Kidder ridge eight miles from Koosk's 

H. M. Broyler, of Pleasant Valley, is, erecting 4 
saw mill and soon will begin the manufacture of shiny! 

J. C. Barline, president of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, of this city, gives his views on the effect of bur 
timber on the lumber market, as follows: 

It is reasonable that an extra effort will be made to put 
in as much of the burned timber as possible within the nest 
two years. The government is offering its burned holdi 
at greatly reduced prices, which may have the effect oi 
couraging some smaller mills to change their locations 
various reserve territory and, of course, the larger operat 
will give their attention more to the burned districts U 
to cutting green timber. 

The situation is very much mixed, so much so that we : 
planning for a comparatively small input of logs during ‘ 
coming winter, anticipating that we can add to our SU! 
from other mills, smaller ones, and think it better that 
help absorb the product of some of the other mills ra! 
than add to the supply with our own mills. : 

We believe conservative logging operations will be car 
on all through this section and that the principal effect 
burned timber will have with the operators will be the | 
ing of their attention to it rather than cutting the ¢@! 
timber. We are also looking for a better demand ana © 
firmer market soon after the first of the year. It wi!! 
well, however, if all manufacturers will decide to reduce t 
cut for the coming season. A general policy of this \ 
would have a splendid effect on the market. 





IDAHO SETTLERS PETITION CONGRESS FO! 
TIMBER LAND TITLES. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 3.—There is some conilic 
between the Forest Service and the settlers along Bis 
Creek in Idaho. For some time the Service has sou.’ 
to get control of the timber land, and as a result the 
sixty or more settlers were unable to obtain a clear titi 
to the land. During the fires in August considerable o! 
the timber was burned over, now the settlers want to log 
the burned-over timber. The lumber companies hav‘ 
refused to buy the timber until the settlers are given “ 
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clear title. To bring this about the settlers have banded 
together and prepared a petition which they have given 
to Senator W. E. Borah to present before Congress at 
the next session. It is believed that little difficulty will 
be experienced by the settlers in getting their titles. 
Many millions of feet of timber can be logged to advan- 
tage if the permit is granted. 





EXPERIMENT STATION ON LOGGED-OFF LANDS. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Dec. 2.—To ascertain the cheapest 
and best method of clearing logged-off lands, the agri- 
cultural department of the University of Idaho will 
establish an experiment station near Potlatch, that state. 
Many thousands of acres of land is ready to be logged 
off in northern Idaho, and it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the settlers be enlightened as to the best 
method of clearing the land. It is the intention to 
select a number of 10-acre tracts and measure the stumps 
so that a table may be prepared to show the diameter of 
the stumps. Some method will then be used in clearing 
this land. Another 10-acre tract will be selected and 
another method used after the measurement of the 
stumps as in the first case. All methods will then be 
compared and a table compiled giving the exact cost of 
clearing the land by the various methods. 





STATEMENTS REGARDING BURNED-OVER GOV- 
ERNMENT TIMBER DISCREDITED. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 3.—Ever since the terrible for- 
est fires of last August, leading lumber companies of the 
Northwest have had cruisers in the sections of country 
burned over estimating what could be done with the 
burned timber. Their investigations have nearly con- 
vineed their employers that but little can be done with 
the immense amount of logs and, consequently, they will 
be left to decay and furnish humus for the seedlings 
which will be used to reforest. J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and head of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, of 
Spokane, says: 


Altheugh the government has circulated the information 
that millions of feet of burned-over timber in the Northwest 
is going to be sold, thus creating the impression the lumber 
market will be flooded and, consequently, prices lowered, 
it is not true. From information gathered, not over 25 
percent of the burned timber will ever be logged and the 
turning of that into marketable products will not affect 
prices. From information received by the Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association, which covers the Inland Empire, the 
individual whose land was burned over will not lose very 
heavily. For in most cases the timber is so situated that 
it may be logged off without great expense and the owners 
will attend to it soon, while in the case of the govern- 
ment’s burned-over timber, 75 percent of it is inaccessible 
and the expense of logging it would be too great. Then, 
again, only 25 percent of the timber burned over is white 
pine. In order to get out this particular grade of lumber 
the mixed, or various kinds of timber, would have to be 
taken also. As there is no market for the latter it can 
readily be seen why the government burned timber is_ not 
being sought. The burned timber in this district could be 
cut = first year, for after that it is losing value con- 
tinually. 

A few days ago several lumber firms had a meeting at 
which it was decided to do all we could to log off our 
holdings that had been burned over. To do this we must 
work together, for it would not be profitable for one con- 
cern to set up costly machinery to get out its individual 
ownings. The only known fire sale the government has 
ide is with the Milwaukee Lumber Company, of Saint 
Maries, Ida., which previous to the fire had arranged to 
purchase some timber. It was burned over, and so the 

ce was regulated according to its worth to the company. 

Reports about the immense amount of cheap timber to be 

id have caused many dealers to sell out their supplies 

ud I do not think there will be as much lumber on hand 
ioxt January as last. The supply of logs in this district 

{1 not be any greater, and perhaps not as large this year 

it was last. Lumber dealers of this section are going 
make an attempt to save what burned timber they can, 
I do not see any reason why the salvage lumber will 
‘ any change in the market for lumber or affect the 
ces. 


\lr. MeGoldrick’s statement has occasioned much 
ument as to the accuracy of the government estimate 
timber in the burned district, and many of the lum- 
rmen are discrediting the figures sent out by the 
ernment cruisers through the Missoula office of the 
vrest Service. F. A. Sileox, associate district forester 
Missoula, Mont., made the following reply in answer 
a letter on this point in which was enclosed Mr. 
‘Goldrick’s statement : 


lt is noted from Mr. McGoldrick’s interview that it is 

4 question of estimates but a question of the timber 
cessible and available that can be sold and utilized. This 
estion, of course, is one which can not be determined at 

present time and it is too conjectural to volunteer any 
‘ormation as to the amount which can be used. The plan, 
you know, has been to make a reconnaissance of the 
rned-over area and advertise the timber for sale. What- 
er the results may be, it is felt that the Forest Service 
ould exert every effort to secure the fullest possible 
‘lization of the burned timber. 





RETAILERS DOING BETTER BUSINESS. 


CLEAR LAKE, WasuH., Nov. 28.—F. H. Jackson, man- 
‘ser of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, arrived home 
‘he early part of the month after a two months’ ab- 
‘cnee In the East. This was the first real vacation that 
‘ir, Jackson has had for a number of years and he kept 
‘usiness off his mind. However, he visited a number 
of his friends among the retail dealers and reports 
many dealers doing a better business than they have for 
‘ears. Mr, Jackson says the buying by retailers is satis- 
‘actory, but the fact that, normally, the railroads use 
about one-third of the fir output, and lately they have 
een buying practically nothing, has had a disastrous 
eff ect on the lumber market and more than anything else 
'S responsible for the present conditions among lumber 
manufacturers, 

_The annual output of the Clear Lake Lumber Com- 
ory 8 mill is about. 20,000,000 feet of lumber and 93,- 

0,000 shingles. During the last summer the company 





has made a number of improvements in its plant. Among 
other things it has added two dry kilns, one 20x104 and 
the other 30x104 feet; two 72x18 Casey-Hedges boilers 
and a 2,200 light electric plant for lighting the plant 
and the town. The company also built twenty-six houses, 
which makes a total of seventy cottages owned by the 
company and used by its married employees. 





IN WESTERN MONTANA. 


MissouLa, Mont., Dec. 5.—The milling business in this 
section is practically at a standstill on account of winter 
weather, but all kinds of improvements preparatory to 
future business are progressing regardless of unfavor- 
able weather. In the Bitter Root valley the irrigation 
systems are being improved. About 500 men are em- 
ployed. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway agents 
have been in this city to hire experienced woodsmen for 
work in lumber camps in the Big Creek district of Idaho. 
The land office clerks are busy, as each day brings in 
people to file on Flathead reservation lands. This influx 
of prospective settlers presages the upbuilding of the 
contiguous country and means a future local market for 
lumber and building material as well as commerce for 
the ‘‘ garden city.’’ 

The mill spur from the Northern Pacific to the Clarke 
mill, near the mouth of the Big Blackfoot, is completed, 
and steel is being laid from the Bitter Root branch of 
that railway to the millsite of the Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany. 





STRONG CANDIDATE IN THE WESTERN CEDAR 
FIELD. 


MUJHE panhandle of Idaho is a great 
region for producing Idaho 
cedar poles and posts, and 
Sandpoint appears to be the 
headquarters. When E. T. 
Chapin graduated from the 
University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln a number of years 
ago and went into a whole- 
sale lumber office at Omaha, 
he little dreamed that eventu- 
ally he would become an Idaho 
eedar man. He traveled on the 
road for several years for the 
Humbird Lumber Company, 
of Sandpoint, and for a while 
looked after sales in the gen- 
eral office at Sandpoint. He 
then began to get the cedar 
bug in his head. His next 
move was to take charge of 
the sales of the Sandpoint 
Lumber & Pole Company and 
it was but a step from there 
to going into the cedar busi- 
ness for himself, organizing, a couple of years ago, the 
E. T, Chapin Company, with himself as president and 
manager. He has associated with him Ralph Spring, an 
energetic cedar man, who formerly was in the business 
in Michigan. 

The E. T. Chapin Company has yards at Caribou 
Spur on the Great Northern, where is its largest yard. 
There it has a good stock of poles and this winter the 
company will put in a supply of posts. The cedar for 





E. T. CHAPIN, 








E. T. CHAPIN, OF SANDPOINT, IDA., AND FAMILY. 


this yard is brought down the Pack river. The com- 
pany is also operating at Odin, Ida., on the Northern 
Pacific, eight miles from Sandpoint. It has a good 
stock there and by spring it will be much larger. In 
addition the company is having cedar put in by con- 
tract at Cocolalla, Ida.; Heron, Mont.; Cragstone, Ida. ; 
Pack River, MacArthur, Meadow Creek, Snyder, Tem- 
pleman, Cleve and Sandpoint and expects to have a 
stock next spring of over 1,000,000 posts and 10,000 
poles for next year’s trade. These the company is mar- 


\ keting in the middle western states. 


The posts are mostly ax split, although some round 
ones are furnished. Idaho cedar is so large that it is 
necessary to split it in order to reduce.it to post size, 
but this is an advantage, it is claimed, as a split post 
ean have sap on one side only, and often the post is 
eut from the inside of the tree and is without sap. 








Investigate This 


Variable Feed Saw Mill 








es 


Made in 4 sizes, single and double. 


This variable feed is positive and al- 
ways under perfect control of the oper- 
ator. It is simple and durable and can 
be changed quickly. The rapid “‘gig 
back’? saves time and is operated by 
one movement of the lever. Before 
purchasing a saw mill it will pay you 
to investigate our line. 


Write today for descriptive circulars. 


The Randle Machinery Co. 
1820 Powers Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


=== Sole Manufacturers of = 


The “Leader” Injector 
(REG, U. 8S. PAT. OFFICE) 
The best boiler feeder made 


Also Steam Engines, Boilers, General Saw Mill Machinery, etc. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


2 TS Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
Gs “ M3 Sager Patent Axes 


Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


hy ii” and Highest Quality 
of Ys Ge Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


us Write Us, 
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Our Specisity, MARINE MACHINERY 





Our facilities fF 
are excellent 
for doing this 
work—we 
buildnothing 
else — in the 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 





Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.“‘A.L.” 








INTER-OCEAN STEEL CoO. 


Locomotive ta ) See hoa 
Tires — Roads 
Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights. IL 
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Bryce, Junor & White 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR THE 
SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 


28 Basinghall St., 
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Know that it’s, best to order direct 
from the manufacturers of 


ROPER 
N.C. PINE 


if they wish high quality and prompt 
service. We have a daily output of 
500,000 feet, modern mills and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities at Norfolk, 
Va., New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
18 Broadway, New York, 
191 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 
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N. C. PINE 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
























Our equipment enables us to 
carry a good stock of kiln dried, 
rough and dressed lumber, and 
we have shipping facilities that 


guarantee prompt service. 
























FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Flat Ivon Bldg., New York, 






















Rowland Lumber Company 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BAND SAWED 


== KILN-DRIED ROUGH == 


N. C. PINE. 


150,000 Ft. Daily. 


MILLS, Main Office and Wharves, 


BOWDENS, N.C. NORFOLK, VA. 


We operate no Planing Mill which insures you 
the best of grades. 


















Split posts also are stronger than sawed posts, as they 
are split with the grain and are less likely to decay. 

The E. T. Chapin Company has commodious offices in 
a downtown Sandpoint business block and is rapidly 
acquiring a strong position in the cedar producing indus- 
try of the West. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Planing Mills Running at Capacity—Shipping Confined 
Mostly to Intrastate Trade—Exceptions Taken to 
Entries Filed on Flathead Lands. 

KALISPELL, Montv., Dee. 5.—The amount of business 
done last week was about on an average with that of the 
three or four weeks prior thereto. Manufacturers are 
receiving business enough to keep their planing mills and 
shipping departments running at capacity. Outside of 
thick shop and car material but very little stock is being 
shipped from this district to interstate points. The mar- 
ket in eastern Montana is holding up fairly well, but 
heavy buying is not expected from that section before 
spring. Trade in and around Kalispell and at points on 
the reservation is exceptionally good for this time of the 
year and from all indications will be better by spring. 
Prices hold up well. Logging operations are as far ad 
vanced as they can be until colder weather sets in. 

The Lumber Company is the name of a corporation 
that filed articles with the Missoula county clerk last 
week. The incorporators are B. H. Dennison and B. 
Jackson, of Ronan, and L. L. Long, of Ravalli. The 
principal place of business will be Ronan, and the articles 
provide that lumber yards may be established at Ravalli, 
Polson, Arlee, Dixson and other points. The capital stock 
is placed at $20,000 and the life of the concern at twenty 
years. The company is a reincorporation of the Flathead 
Lumber Company. 

In order properly to handle its growing trade the Cra 
mer Bros. Lumber Company, Polson, finds it necessary to 
enlarge its planing mill and install a new resaw outfit, 
also having on the road a 60-horsepower engine for use in 
its planing mill. 

In the general filing on the Flathead reservation No- 
vember 1 many entries were made on lands classified as 
timber, but which in fact are barren lands, either toueh- 
ing or surrounded by bodies of timber. It is understood 
that these entries will not be allowed by the Department 
of the Interior, which holds that under the law opening 
the Flathead reservation all timber lands, or lands so 
classified, must be sold to the highest bidder. The de- 
partment will be petitioned asking that a reclassification 
be made and that the lands involved which contain no 
timber, but which are exceptionally valuable for fruit 
raising, be opened to homestead entry. The petition re- 
cites the opening to settlement of land in the Kootenai 
forest, and bears a number of signatures. When com- 
pleted it will be forwarded to Senator Dixson with the 
request that he try to secure legislation that will bring 
about the relief sought. 

The Jessup Lumber Company has closed its mill at Deer 
Park for the season. The mill will be overhauled and 
new machinery installed before resuming operation in the 
spring. The company has about 20,000,000 feet of choice 
yellow pine at that point. besides several million feet of 
Jarch and fir. Its plant at Mill Creek was not operated 
this season on account of the dam being washed out 
early in the season. 

W. IF. Jellison loaded a trio of cars of thick finish at 
the plant of the Cramer Bros. Lumber Company, Polson, 
for shipment to Great Falls. The product was loaded 
on barges and shipped across: Flathead Jake to Somers 
and loaded on cars. This is the “first lumber to be 
brought from across the lake for rail shipment. 

The A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, Columbia Falls, 
has installed machinery in its planing mill for the pur- 
pose of making all kinds of moldings and k. d. sash. The 
company has about 6,000,009 feet of choice pine for cut- 
ting purposes and intends to work the most of it to 
frames which will be shipped to the dealers with lumber 
at prices as low as Minneapolis f. 0. b. quotations. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 











Output Heavily Curtailed—Loggers Stand Pat on Price 
Question; Manufacturers Must Bear the Brunt of 
Low Prices—Logging Notes. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 3.—Several large orders were 
booked during the last few days and the Portland and 
North Pacific lumber companies will find it necessary to 
operate double shifts. Aside from this most of the mills 
are running day shifts only and there has been a very 
large curtailment in the output during the last two 
months. Lumber manufacturers say there is a_ better 
tone to the market and look for an active revival after 
the first of the year. Wholesale lumber dealers report a 
fair volume of business. Compared with stumpage value, 
lumber is too low to admit of a fair profit, so the manu- 
facturers say, and loggers hold that it is impossible for 
them to sell logs at prices cheaper than those that have 
prevailed all the year. 

It is explained that the time has about come when to 
sell lower would simply be wasting the labor consumed in 
getting the logs to market. Efforts have been made to 
break the log market in this district, so loggers declare, 
but they have stood pat on the ground that to reduce log 
values would be shifting the effects of a dull period to 
the loggers and timber owners. The loggers appear to 
have convinced themselves that they are not charging 
more than the logs are worth and that if the manufac- 
turer is not making money at prices for which he sells 


his output the only remedy is for him to get better prices. 
The. loggers believe that this may be accomplished by 
reducing the output. It was reported this week that two 
or three of the larger mills will shut down for repairs 
and general overhauling during the holidays. This will 
cut a big gap in the total output for a while. 

Clark W. Thompson, of the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, Cascade Locks, was in this city this week. Mr. 
Thompson says the mill is running and doing a fair 
amount of business. He finds conditions considerably im- 
proved, several large inquiries having been received re 
cently. 

Samuel I. Owen, of the Westport Lumber Company 
and the Beaver Logging Company, spent a few days at 
the company’s camps this weex. 

The Bradley Logging Company will close its camps in 
two weeks. The Chapman Timber Company plans an 
early shutdown and the Twin Falls Logging Company 
will lay off its crews December 15. The H. B. & A. 
Logging Company is moving camp and hence not operat 
ing, and the Alger Logging Company has prepared to 
shut down about December 15. The Whitney Company 
probably will operate most of the winter, as its timber 
is so situated that winter operations may be carried on 
without much interference by the weather that prevails 
in the higher altitudes. 





VIRTUES OF THE RED ALDER. 


PORTLAND, ORrE., Dec. 3.—The Forest Service in this 
district, headquarters in this city, has completed a study 
ot the red alder of Oregon and Washington, and the 
following are its deductions: 


Red alder (alnus oregona) is the largest of the Pacific 
coast alders. Its commercial range is limited to the banks 
of streams and bottom lands west of the Cascades in Oregon 
and Washington. Red alder trees often grow sixty to 
seventy-five feet in hight and in diameter range from 
eighteen to thirty inches or more. The long, slim, straight 
trunk yields excelling piling forms, and the resistance of thx 
alder to the attack of marine borers gives it preference for 
use in the construction of docks and wharves in localities 
where it is accessible. In the vicinity of Yaquina bay, in 
Oregon, alder Ras been in use in salt water for piles and 
poles for fishermen’s nets for twenty-five years. Numerous 
instances of continuous use for fifteen years in salt water 
without apparent teredo attack have been noted. Owing to 
the very limited amount of this timber its use for piling 
has been restricted. 

This excellent hardwood tree aids greatly in mitigating 
the annoyance caused by the deficiency of hardwoods in the 
Northwest. 

This wood is reddish brown in color, rather fine, even 
grained, compact, hard and uniformly colored. It is fairly 
strong and very durable mechanically. However, when in 
contact with the soil it is very perishable. In addition it 
turns and glues well, takes an excellent polish and shows 
no appreciable tendency to warp, check, shrink or swell. 

The red alder makes an excellent imitation of mahogany, 
and this, along with its other good qualities, makes it of 
great value to Northwest furniture manufacturers. 

Its strength and hardness, and the nicety with which it 
turns and polishes, make it a highly desirable wood for 
the manufacture of broom handles. For this purpose it is 
used to the exclusion of all other species in the Northwest 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Lumbermen Strike Oil—Big Lumber Manufacturing 
Plant Shortens Day—Prominent Lumbermen Direc- 
tors of New Chamber of Commerce. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dec. 3.—It is reported that 500, 
000,000 feet of timber in Coos county will be taken ove! 
by a syndicate of Portland men formed with a capital 
of $700,000. 

The steamer Alliance, carrying passengers and freight. 
has been bought from the Gray & Holt Company, of 
San Francisco, by the North Pacific Steamship Company, 
and will be put on the run between this port, Portiand 
and Eureka. This will give competitive service to the 
Southern Pacific steamer Breakwater, which is the only 
boat to Portland on this route. 

The Meocene Oil Company, composed of a number of 
Bandon lumbermer and other business men, has struck 
oil on the Coquille river near the Cody Lumber Com 
pany’s logging camp. The well produces fifty barrels 
of oil a day. 

C. A. Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., was the gues! 01 
honor at a business men’s banquet at the Chandler hotel, 
on which oceasion the Marshfield Chamber of Commerce 
was organized. A. H. Powers, Ward Blake and V. 
Smeaton, all officials of the C. A. Smith Lumber & 


Manufacturing Company, were among those named on 
the board of directors of the new organization. 

Fred Mehl, who has started his planing mill at ian- 
don, reports a good run of business. 

One of the two camps operated by the Smith-Powers 
Logging Company at Cunningham creek will be cl sed 
because the price of lumber will not justify the pe 

ne 


ing of the remaining rough timber. One crew of !! 
will be retained at Cunningham creek and the other 
crew will begin operations near Beaver Slough. 

Elijah Smith, president and chief owner of the South 
ern Oregon Company, is in this city. He recently ™ 
turned from a trip to Mexico. 

The schooners Esther Buhne and Bertie Minor, \ 
formerly carried lumber from the Johnson mill to. 
fornia, have been tied up at East Oakland, 2!.. 
account of the burning of that mill. {3 

W. J. Conrad, secretary of the Coos County Tax 
ciation, is sending out his first general report to 
members. The organization was formed for the purpt . 
of bringing about a more equable assessment of timbe 
lands in this county. The membership represents 
ownership of about 300,000 acres of timber. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
temporarily has cut down its operating day from 08 
to eight hours. The company announces that the enang 
is made because of the difficulties of logging in winter 
and securing vessels to carry the lumber. ‘The outpul 
will be limited to the carrying capacity of the com 
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pany’s steamers, the Nann Smith and the Redondo. 

At the last election the citizens of the port of Coos 
say voted in favor of issuing bonds to the amount of 
4300,000 for the improvement of the harbor. The port 
-ommission will at once take steps to issue the bonds. 
he money will be used to buy public wharf sites and to 
leepen and widen the channel. L. J. Simpson, of the 
Simpson Lumber Company, North Bend, is one of the 
1ew commissioners elected. 





CARGO SHIPMENTS FROM PORTLAND FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 3.—Lumber shipments from 
Portland by water for November amounted to 13,633,931 
feet, all of which, excepting 1,549,931 feet, went to 
California ports. The single foreign shipment to 
Shanghai on the Japanese steamer Tamon Maru No. 6. 
!he coastwise shipments were heavier than for some 
time, indicating that considerable buying is being done 
in California. Following is a list of the coastwise ship- 
inents : 


Steamer Nome City, 860,000 feet, for San Pedro. 
Steamer I’. S. Loop, 800,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Coaster, 625,000 feet, for San Pedro. 

steamer 7'. L. Wand, 700,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Casco, 540,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer J. B. Stetson, 840,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Schooner Mabel Gale, 850,000 feet, for San Pedro. 
Steamer San Jacinto, 500,000 feet, for San Pedro. 
Steamer Rainier, 850,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Shasta, 920,000 feet, for San Pedro. 

Steamer Johan Poulsen, 4,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Nome City, 400,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Bark Gerard C. Tobey, 1,100,000 feet, for San Francisco 
Steamer Shna Yak, 180,000 feet, for Westport. 
Steamer 7. L. Ward, 300,000 feet, for Aberdeen. 
Steamer Coaster, 600,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Steamer Casco, 550,000 feet, for San Francisco. 
Schooner Irene, 915,000 feet, for Oakland. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 








Trade Quiet, With Outlook Not Overbright—The 
Building Situation—Surplus of Cypress at Mill 
Points Overestimated. 

New York, Dee. 6.—The outlook is only fair and 
wholesalers some time ago reached the conclusion that 
winter trade would be quiet. Building moves quietly, 
und although the figures show some new work in sight 
actual contracts are light. Eleven permits were filed 
in Manhattan amounted to $540,000; thirteen in the 
Bronx amounting to $168,400; seventy-three in Brooklyn 
amounting to $411,100 and fifty-six in Queens, amount- 
ng to $500,900. . 

rhe 4-masted schooner William EL. Bowen, jr., which 
was run down November 30 by steamer, arrived in this 
port yesterday. It left Kings Ferry, Fla., November 15 
with lumber for this city. The crew experienced great 
hardship, 

JS. Richards, of tue J. 8S. Richards Lumber Company, 
| Madison avenue, has returned from a southern buying 

p 

. W. Brownson, of the Sea Coast Lumber Company, 

\iadison avenue, has returned from a week’s trip in 
North and South Carolina, in the course of which he 
looked over mill contracts in which the company is inter 

Mr. Brownson states that notwithstanding the 

‘ness in the demand for cypress stocks at mill points 
‘ve not as large as some reports would indicate. 

B. Mitchell, of the newly established wholesale firm 

il. D. Bowen & Co., 1 Madison avenue, reports a 
‘ht improvement the last week for long- and shortleat 
v pine, and says that while competition is keen 
are good prospects of better buying after the first 

year. The firm has good mill connections and for 

‘i sew concern has booked a large amount of desirable 
ness. 

J. Phinney, of the Iroquois Door Company, Buffalo, 
| on the local manager, Mr. Salmon, 18 Broadway, 

“ng the week. While there is still room for improve 

in the door trade and although he expects a much 
er business after the first of the year, present book- 

‘\s are not unsatisfactory. 

'. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., 45 Broadway, 
olesale dealers in yellow pine lumber, timber and 
Png, 18 On a trip south, visiting among the mills whose 
(puts in this market are handled by the firm. 

'. E. Parker, of the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Company, 


W 


“aginaw, Mich., spent part of the week in this city with 
‘he local manager, H. W. Alexander, 1 Madison avenue. 
Mv. Parker is an optimist on the white pine situation 
“ although he notes dullness in the demand, he is con- 


“it of more activity and*higher prices after January 1. 
‘otwithstanding the dullness in the lumber market 
bee ns men assert that the demand for lumber carriers 
‘ts Tarnished a fair proportion of charters the last two 
— especially for bookings to South American and 
rage ports. There is also a good demand for tonnage 
wor European and South African markets and the last 
veek was a particularly active one for coastwise ship 
es Rates are reported steady in all cases. 
Py se eastern representative of the Chicago 
an te & Coal Company, 1 Broadway, says that orders 
fie two weeks are on a little better basis. The 
vell ago Lumber & Coal Company makes a specialty of 
geet pci lumber, timber, ceiling and flooring ete., but 
+ Hite we a large handler of Pacific coast lumber and 
that” es and recently has been sending considerable of 
‘at product into this market. 

ys | Litchfield, of Boston, Mass., was in this city 
cow Ar - Among other visitors were Frederick Cleve- 
and, Albany; G. P. Rogers, of the R. J. Rogers Lumber 


Weel 


(: 


Company, Geneva; T. J. Burke, of E. W. Rathbun & Co., 
Oswego; H. J. Raebe, of the Commercial Sash & Door 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AT THE TONAWANDAS. 


Lumber Receipts Exceed Those of Last Year—Last 
Lumber Vessel of the Season Arrives—Big Rail Ship- 
ment. 

NortH ToNawanpA, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Receipts of lum- 
ber at the Tonawandas by vessel last month amounted to 
40,932,388 feet, a decrease of about 4,000,000 feet from 
November of last year. At the beginning of December 
receipts showed an increase of 32,000,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Receipts by vessel fer 
1910 will not show as great an increase as was expected. 
During December of last year 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was unloaded from boats, and it is doubtful if over 
10,000,000 feet will be received at the Tonawandas dur- 
ing this month, which would cut the season’s gain over 
1909 to approximately 12,000,000 feet. 

The last of the lumber to arrive at Tonawanda this 
season by vessel was brought down the lakes last week 
for the Eastern Lumber Company. Several cargoes are 
due to reach North Tonawanda, including the steamer 
Niagara River, carrying stock for the R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Company; steamer Montana, carrying a consignment 
for M. M. Smith; steamer R. D. Stafford, laden with 
lumber for the Twin City Lumber Company; steamer 
Viking, with stock for the Haines Lumber Company, 
and the steamer Buell and barge Stewart, carrying white 
pine for A. Weston & Son. 

The steamer Kongo grounded in the Niagara river this 
morning with 539,993 feet of white pine for George C. 
Meyers, the local forwarder. The boat was released a 
few hours later and towed to the consignee’s dock. The 
Kongo was the tenth and last vessel of the season to 
bring stock for Mr. Meyers, making his total receipts for 
the season approximately 9,000,000 feet. 

W. E. Kelsey received his last consignment of stock 
for the season by the barge Filer, which arrived yester- 
day with a trifle over 400,000 feet. 

The William Milne Lumber Company has begun the 
receipt of 10,000,000 feet of lumber which will be 
received by rail during the winter from North Bay, Ont. 
The destruction of one of the company’s mills last spring 
made. it impossible to get down only a small part of its 
year’s stock by vessel. 

With the arrival of the steamer Buell and _ barge 
Stewart, A. Weston & Son will have received a total of 
32,435,885 feet of lumber at its dock this season by 
vessel, which is in excess of the amount received last 
year. In addition to the lake receipts A. Weston & Son 
received approximately 5,000,000 feet by rail from 
Canada during the year and more will be brought down 
by this means during the.winter. ; 

The largest consignment of lumber by vessel for the 
season from Duluth, Minn., is consigned to the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Company. The steamer Niagara is wait- 
ing for higher water in the Niagara river to get to the 
dock with 1,582,157 feet of white pine and 436,000 pieces 
of lath. ° 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. . 


Competition Sharp and Price Shading Hinted—In 
Building Circles—Season’s Lake Receipts—Lumber 
and Timber Company Organized. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Dec. 7.—Lumber dealers are not find- 
ing trade very active. Competition is sharp and local 
salesmen report the loss of a great deal of business on 
account of price si2ding. 

Building for the week shows an increase, permits num- 
bering sixty-eight, including thirty-nine.frame dwellings. 
The total number of permits for November were 272, 
with a building cost of $847,000. Last November the 
permits numbered 224, with a cost of $1,183,000. 

Receipts by lake for the week were about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber and 6,460,000 shingles. For the season 
the receipts of lumber were 111,569,000 feet, compared 
with 99,339,000 feet last season; shingles 602,000,000, 
against 576,535,000 last season. 

The fleet of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. made 
twelve trips this last season, bringing down about 25,000,- 
000 feet of white pine. The firm has about 20,000,000 
feet sawed and piled at Byng Inlet, Ont. Logging opera: 
tions have begun and will be continued until the latter 
part of March. 

A. E. Davenport, secretary of the Pascola Lumber 
Company, will resign that position about the first of the 
year to become sales agent for T. Sullivan & Co. 

The planing mill of Mosier & Summers suffered a loss 
of $5,000 by fire last week, the loss being covered by 
insurance. Prompt work by firemen prevented a larger 
loss to the large 2-story structure. 

E. W. Bartholomew, who represents the J. L. Roper 
interests in this city, states that car shortage in yellow 
pine shipments is less severe. Yellow pine is moving 
fairly well and the concern is getting its share of the 
business. 

William Warren Smith, who about two months ago was 
appointed receiver for the Wright & Miller Company, a 
lumber concern ‘of Olean, and of the. Tunessassa & Brad- 
ford Railway Company, running from the lumber com- 
pany’s mill to Quaker Bridge, a distance of about five 
miles, is one of the directors of the Tunessassa Lumber 
Company, incorporated at Olean. The new company will 
do a general timber and lumber business, with a capital 
of $60,000. Mr. Smith is the president of the A. B. 











There’s lots of satisfaction 


as well as profit in carrying a stock of 
lumber in which you have perfect con- 
fidence. Show a prospective customer 
some of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


and you'll have no trouble in securin 
his order. It sells on its merits, at 
because it is well manufactured and 
properly graded it makes satisfied and 
steady patrons for you. 


Better let us send you a car. 
Prices on request. 
Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


Washington, D. C. 





North Carolina 









KILN DRIED 


Rough or 
Dressed... 





DAILY CAPACITY: 


Saw Mills, - 350,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, 200,000 Ft. 


Camp Manufacturing 
Company, 
1 Madizan Ave. New York. FRANKLIN, VA. 









Ellington 
& Guy 


(INCORPORATED) 


Richmond, 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing 


“ey and Box Boards by 
Virginia. Car or Cargo. 








| DAVIDSON LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
FRAMING and DIMENSION SIZES OUR SPECIALTY 
CAMDEN, 8S. C. 
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Slipping Belts 


can be easily, quickly and surely 
cured by using 


Dixon’s Solid 
Belt Dressing 


This comes in convenient one 
pound bars to be applied while 
belt is running. Stops all slipping 
instantly and does not injure the 


belt. . 


Sample 207-O Free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BAND SAWED 


West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 
and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 


Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


Kile Capacity: LOledo, Ohio pasa Mil: 
14 yom : Charleston, W.Va. 





















SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 
Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 3s 33 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 


Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, Ze!ede. hie. 








Smith Chemical Company, manufacturer of wood alcohol, 
this city. 

Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer & Co., sailed for Europe 
Saturday to join his family at Dresden and will be 
away about eight weeks. 

Local retail lumbermen have been inspecting the stock 
of-the bankrupt Leslie Lumber Company with a view of 
buying and taking it out of the market. Mr. Leslie is 
supposed to be in Toronto, Ont. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Retail Trade Holds Up Well—Mills Busy Getting Out 
Special Items of Finish—The Building Situation— 
‘*A Special Treat.’’ 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 5.—Although the weather has 
been unfavorable for much building of late, there are 
encouraging reports of a comparatively good trade in 
building lumber from the retail yards. The mills are 
kept busy on many items of finish and from the offices 
of the architects come reports of good prospects in 
this line. During the week permits were issued for sev- 
eral important buildings, among which are a $100,000 
addition to the Cleveland Telephone building, $100,000 
office building for the Prospect Avenue Building Com- 
pany, and a $62,000 annex to the New Amsterdam 
apartments. 

Last month showed a very good record comparatively 
in the number of permits issued. During the month 
permits for 514 buildings, to cost $1,151,022, were issued, 
while the same month of last year showed a total of but 
479 permits at a cost of $889,180, and October of this 
year, 814 permits to cost $1,439,462. 

The Lumber Club is planning a special treat for its 
members at the next meeting, which will be held at the 
clubhouse on Scranton road, Tuesday evening, December 
13. At that time a special program will be given which 
will probably include the moving pictures of some of 
the world’s series of ball games and other prominent 
features. The club is adding to its membership steadily. 

The lumber boats are practically all in port. The 
Mills-Carleton Company and the Fisher & Wilson Com- 
pany have had boats due this week and good weather 
promises their safe arrival, although insurance was can- 
celed December 1. The Saginaw Bay Company’s boats 
arrived late with large cargoes. This company has put 
in a large amount of northern stock and goes into the 
winter well supplied. George A. Prescott, who looks af- 
ter the Michigan end of this company’s business, was 
in this city this week, visiting his brothers and attend- 
ing to business matters. 

J. V. O’Brien, of the Southern Lumber Company, 
left this week for a trip through the yellow pine districts 
of the South. Mr. O’Brien will give considerable atten- 
tion to this end of the company’s business. 

Harry Bittner, treasurer of the Glenville Lumber Com- 
pany, was called to Detroit, Mich., last week, by the seri- 
ous illness of his sister. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Universal Activity in Building During November— 
Retail Trade in Good Shape, with Considerable Buy- 
ing for January and February Deliveries. 

ToLepo, OxH10, Dec. 5.—November was an unusually 
active month in building circles in Toledo. Permits for 
new buildings to the number of 133, with an estimated 
valuation of $353,200, were issued. During the same 
period last year eighty-five permits were issued, the 
estimated value of which was $139,983. The first ten 
months of the year showed a small deficit as compared 
with last season’s business, but the November figures 
overcame this, leaving a margin of about $200,000. The 
total estimated value of new buildings for the first 
eleven months was $3,253,977. A large number of con- 
tracts are under way and the indications are that 
December will be a busy month, outstripping last year’s 
figures. 

As a result of this activity, retail trade holds up in 
good shape. A fair volume of orders are being placed 
to take care of present needs, and some dealers are 
buying for January and February deliveries. The vol- 
ume of speculative buying is not large, however, and is 
almost exclusively of yellow pine. Although millmen 
say there will be a general advance of yellow pine 
prices immediately following the first of the year, dealers 
do not appear to pay as much attention to this talk as 
to transportation conditions, which are far from satis- 
factory. Delays are the rule from southern territory 
and dealers feel that by putting off their buying until 
after the first of the year they may make a mistake and 
be unable to secure shipment of their purchases in time 
to meet the large volume of spring trade which they feel 
is assured. 

The Toledo Transportation Club held a smoker at its 
rooms last week. The club is composed of railroad men 
and the traffic managers of all the important manu- 
facturing concerns of the city. Its purpose is to at- 
tend to matters of interest to shippers and Toledo lum- 
bermen have found it of much value. The club has a 
membership of 200, with many applications on hand. 

The wholesale merchants’ and manufacturers’ board 
of the Chamber of Commerce has selected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, R. H. Bradley; 
vice president, C. J. Stanley; secretary, A. E. Alexan- 
der; treasurer, George E. Hardy. A new executive com- 
mittee also was selected. 





‘*HEAVIEST STAND IN THE WORLD.’’ 
From Nehalem, Ore., comes the report that a tract of 
forty-seven acres cruised 11,000,000 feet of fir, which is 
believed to be the heaviest stand of timber anywhere in 
the world. The trees are unusually tall and the trunks 
are practically free from branches to the very crown. 

















THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 











Crew of Overdue Lumber Carrier in Danger of Starva- 
tion—Trade Review of the Lumber Situation—Statis- 
tics on Lumber Shipping. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 5.—The bark Matanzas from 
Brunswick, Me., for this port with a load of lumber is 
overdue and fear is felt for its crew, who are in danger 
of starvation. The trip should have been made in ten 
days, but it is thirty-five days since the Matanzas sailed. 
It encountered contrary winds twice and each time was 
blown out of its course. 

General trade during the week has been spotty, but 
fortunately lumber is one of the ‘‘big spots.’’ Brad- 
streets’ report says that lumber trading is somewhat 
stronger, particularly in hardwoods and for export. 
Mills on interior work are busy; general yard trade is 
not so active; prices are something steadier, though col 
lections lag. 

Building operations have been hampered by inclement 
weather. For the week ended Saturday, December 3, 
179 permits were issued, covering 299 operations, valued 
at $774,895. 

Interesting figures concerning the amount of lumber 
actually handled in this city are being brought to light 
by the gathering of data concerning the proposed trans- 
Jersey canal. Frederick S. Underhill, representing the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, has been colaborating with 
Frank L. Neall, who is a leading figure in the fight for 
betterment of trade conditions in this city, and they 
have arrived at rough calculations that show receipts by 
rail of about 245,000,000 feet, by ocean and coastwise 
vessels about “445,000,000 feet and by the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal 130,000,000 feet. This estimate of 
over 900,000,000 feet a year is based on the average for 
the last three years. 

Harry A. Prock, of the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
who was taken ill at Wilmington, N. C., with what was 
diagnosed as malarial fever, recovered sufficiently to 
proceed on his journey, but at Columbia, S. C., he again 
was taken ill, and the trouble proved to be appendicitis. 
An operation was successfully performed, and he recov- 
ered rapidly, so that he was able to leave the hospital 
last Saturday. 

A. M. Todd, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and Clarence L. 
Meeks, of the Gardner & Meeks Company, of Hoboken, 
N. J., were in this city last week. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


December Business Opens Quietly—Inquiries Less 
Numerous—Well Known Lumberman Becomes Iden- 
tified With Wisconsin Concern—Trade Notes. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Dec. 6.—It seems as if predictions by 
local lumbermen are coming true so far as December 
business in this territory is concerned. ‘The month has 
opened quietly and inquiries are growing fewer. The 
trading is uncertain and spasmodic. General business 
reflects this same condition. Coal mining has dropped 
to midwinter scale, which is fair but not up to the high 
rate of the summer and fall. Building operations are 
interfered with by bad weather, and planing mill work is 
stagnant as a result. 

Announcement was made this week of the retirement 
of J. V. Scofield, for the last twelve years engaged in 
the lumber business in this city. Mr. Scofield was iden- 
tified with the Pittsburg Hardwood Door Company and 
the A. G. Breitwieser Lumber Company, subsidiary iD: 
terests of the Breitwieser-Wilson Company. He resigned 


to become Detroit (Mich.) representative of the Paine 
Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Scofield was an 
active member of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Association and had a wide circle of friends in the city. 
The Breitwieser-Wilson Company reports feeling the Ve- 


cember lull in demand. ; 

Mr. Neil, of Gilfillain, Neil & Co., of May, W. Va, 
was in this city the last week calling on the trade. He 
reports mills not operating extensively at this time. 
Shipments continue in good shape, with a scarcity of 
cars. 

The Moreland-Ricks-Hughes Company reports «uiet 
conditions prevailing. Mr. Moreland and Mr. Ricks are 
in the Northwest on a white pine mission, and Mr. Ricks 
expects to go to the Southwest before returning to !'itts 
burg. General conditions are not expected to improve 
according to the views of this office until after the ew 
year. : 

J. P. Hughes, vice president and general manager 0! 
the Florala Saw Mill Company, was in this city ‘''S 
week from Paxton, Fla., and called at the offices 0! the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. The 
Florala Saw Mill Company is a branch of the American 
company. Mr. Hughes reports conditions satisfactory ‘7 
that section and the mills are operating steadily. /- 
Moore, of the Moore-Kepple Lumber Company, Midvale, 
W. Va., one of the larger hardwood manufacturers 
that state, called at the ‘American offices this week a” 
reported the hardwood mills busy and that business dur 
ing this year has been exceptionally heavy. = 

The W. E. Terhune Lumber Company reports a“ 
tions quiet, with the market favorable to buyers. — A 
quiries are a little more active than they were a — 
ago, but prices are uncertain in nearly all lines exe? 
white pine. The company has experienced difficulties 
over car supply in some sections of the South. ai 

B, A. Smith, of the United Lumber Company, Union 
town, the producing company of the Palmer & Semans 
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Lumber Company, was in Pittsburg last week and called 
it the Pittsburg offices. W. J. Reitz, of the Reitz Lum- 
her Company, of Elkins, W. Va., also called at this office. 
fhe company reports a fair average of new business for 
his time of year. : 

The Interior Lumber Company reports trade quiet, 

ith inquiries less frequent during December. Prices 

»w no further changes from a week ago. J. G. Criste, 

this company, believes that a change for the better 

ill not come before the first of the year. 

Che Kendall Lumber Company reports a very fair busi- 
ness. Snow storms of the last few days forced a suspen- 

n, however, of mill operations at the Crellen plant of 
the company. Secretary J. H. Henderson, of this com- 
pany, was at Crellen this week. President J. L. Kendall 
is at the Croft mills at Alexander, W. Va., looking after 
affairs. 

‘the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company says that snow and 
cold weather are causing increased quiet in the retail 
trade. Car service has been poor and a shortage is noted 
in many sections. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say that while orders are coming 
in for current requirements no stocking up by either 
retailers or consumers is possible until after the first of 
the new year. Prices remain unchanged. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM NEW JERSEY’S LUMBER CENTER. 














Business Fairly Brisk, Wholesale and Retail—-Where 
the Trouble Lies—Opening Up Suburban Trade by 
Rapid Transit. 

Newark, N. J., Dee. 5.—Hand-to-mouth buying is still 
the rule among retailers, but business is fairly brisk, 
both with wholesalers and retailers. The mills are 
working to about 60 percent of capacity. 

A. Wildrick Swain, wholesale lumberman, dealing ex- 
tensively in North Carolina pine, says there is trade 
enough, with fair prices and plenty of cars to keep the 
mills active at more than 60 percent of capacity, but 
that the trouble is with the scarcity of labor in southern 
logging camps. According to his views, the cotton grow- 
ers have been offering more attractive inducements than 
usual to colored cotton pickers. The increase in wages 
is as high as 50 pereent, he says, above the usual scale; 
consequently it has been hard to get negroes for logging 
purposes. 

With one or two exceptions, local yards are carry- 
ing short winter stocks. This means that the dealers 
will be free to prepare for fresh orders by spring. 

Numerous orders have been placed with wholesalers 
ot this state for ordinary grades on the basis of late 
winter shipments. The policy of stocking scantily and 
the expected boom in building along the Pennsylvania 
railroad in the commuting district between. New Bruns- 
wick and Manhattan are given as explanation of this 
phase of activity in the business.. The ‘‘Pennsy’’ has 
opened its great Harrison transfer station, and direct 
communication with the Manhattan station at Thirty- 
fourth street and Seventh avenue is the result. Demands 
for suburban homes will follow transit improvements, 
and numerous tracts are being developed all along the sec- 
tious traversed by this road. One effect of this situa- 


tion may be a renewal of speculative building, which 
has slumped badly since the money market became tight 


and the banks have been refusing gilt edged security for 
lous at 6 pereent interest. 
le reflection of the optimism on the part of the 


lw vermen has been seen in advances in white and yel- 
low pine, spruce, hemlock and other grades. It has also 
be shown in a more solid market for Raritan and 


Hudson river brick, plaster and the better grades of 
cenont, There has been no yielding in prices of building 
hatdware. Labor troubles and other causes are responsi- 
ble ¢ delays in orders for cornice work. 

\ big slump in applications for building permits is 
reported by Seeretary Charles J. Allen, of the state 
tencment house commission. The record -for last week 
Was twenty permits for work aggregating $185,000 in 
os! a falling off from $306,000 for the previous week. 
ny. wal building also fell off during the last few days. 
The total number of permits for all kinds of work is- 
Sue! for the week just closed was twenty-two, represent- 
ing « total cost of $145,370, a falling off of $50,000 
Tro. the week before. 

‘\ fair volume of business on current orders, but not 

profit, is the way the local retail business was 
ued up by W. Frank Hopping, secretary of the 
Bov; oven Bros. Company. Similar reports by James 
Taatte, president of the Glasby Company, Thomas A. 
M "phy, president of the Murphy-Hardy plant, and 
Joh Buhl, of Brohm & Buhl, indicate that this is the 
general situation in the local field. 


mu 
sun 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

_bOSTON, MASs., Dec. 3.—The Palmer & Parker Com- 
rg importer of fancy hardwoods and manufacturer 
‘t veneers, Charleston, Mass., will soon start to rebuild 
lap: and dry kiln, recently destroyed by fire. The 
acon” building will be 110x60 feet and will cost 
ong Northwestern Lumber Company, of which E. J. 
fan » Hartford, Conn., is vice president and general 
i. ager, offers bonds for sale. The officers of this 
mpany are largely New England men but the com- 
pany’s property is in the Northwest. 
of ne nolesale lumber dealer who makes a specialty 
that awoods, states that trade is unsatisfactory and 
a Par nc will not pay the prices he is obliged to ask 

© best grades. He says that several large manu- 








facturers have been offering consumers large lots of 
lumber direct at prices below those wholesale dealers 
are able to meet. This has unsettled the market. 





LOGGING IN MAINE. 


Bancor, ME., Dec. 3.—Life in the Maine lumber camps 
is not. much different from what it was fifty years ago. 
There are fewer and fewer native woodsmen each year 
and the men are fed much better than they were in the 
old days, when pork and beans and salt beef formed the 
staple articles of diet. Most of the men get far better 
food than they would at home and the work is easier 
than a fishing trip on the Grand banks, for instance. 
Breakfast is served during the winter from 5:30 to 
6:30, and the men get to their work by daylight. At 
noon the cook’s assistants carry luncheon to the men 
and a steaming hot supper is ready when they get to 
camp at night. 

Only those who, through long experience, have be- 
come accustomed to it can sleep with comfort in the 
average lumber camp after the snow has come. A huge 
box stove of cast-iron stands in the center of most of 
the camps and the bunks are arranged on either side, 
usually with the feet of the sleepers extending along a 
central aisle. Mittens, leggings and other articles of 
clothing, which are caked with frozen snow, are hung 
on lines suspended over the stove and, in order to 
dry them thoroughly, a rousing fire, which frequently 
heats the stove red hot, is built. The steam that rises 
from the frozen garments, together with the heat, 
makes sleep out of the question for those who are 
unaccustomed to the life. 

The oldtime chopper is gradually passing. His place 
is being taken by Canadians, who crift over the border 
from the provinces, and by men who are shipped from 
the big cities by the employment agents. Many of the 
latter are absolutely worthless and nearly all of them 
are without experience. This doesn’t matter so much, 
however, on the end of a buck saw as it would if they 
were expected to swing an ax. 

Nearly all the trees are sawed instead of chopped 
down as was formerly the case. They are taken much 
nearer the stump and a large part of the waste which 
followed when an ax was used is cione away with. This 
is in line with-the general policy of most operators to 
adopt modern and _ scientific methods in lumbering. 
They have discovered that the old, wasteful customs can 
no longer be followed successfully. The margin of 
profit decreases cach succeeding season and, in order 
to make lumbering profitable, every foot of timber must 
be utilized. 





MINNESOTA. 








THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 7.—Business, with the ap- 
proach of the holiday season, is quiet, but a fair amount 
of stock is being sold, and some concerns report a good 
trade. Shingle business is dull, with no change in 
prices. The scarcity of pine dimension is leading to 
strength in the fir market, and fewer cheap quotations 
are afloat for fir dimension stock. 

Weather is favorable for early work in the woods, as 
the ground is frozen solid, with very little snow. Cut- 
ting is going on at a lively rate, but hauling has not 
been attempted. 

Building permits for November totaled $956,925, and 
for the year $13,788,600, compared with $12,237,220 for 
the corresponding eleven months in 1909. 

L. C. Bricker, of Seattle, Wash., eastern representa- 
tive for mills at Chehalis, Wash., was in this city last 
week and, after a trip to Winnipeg, Man., left for the 
West by way of Denver, Colo. 

Col. Pat King, of Ellendale, N. D., one of the best 
known retailers in the Flickertail state, was in Minne- 
apolis this week on business. 

J. G. Startup, sales manager for the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency, Chehalis, Wash., was in this city 
last week getting a line on market conditions. 

H. 8S. Osgood, sales representative for the Wheeler- 
Osgood Company, Tacoma, Wash., was in Minneapolis 
on business last week after a trip through Montana and 
North Dakota. 

C. M. Stafford is in Minneapolis, after an extended 
trip to eastern points. 

The Red River Lumber Company has resumed mill 
operation at Akeley for the winter, having been shut down 
a short time to overhaul the machinery. 

The Nolan Bros. Hardwood Lumber Company will 
soon open offices in the Lumber Exchange building and 
shipments are being made from its mills to the new 
distributing yard at Minnesota Transfer. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Trade at Low Level—Buyers for Country Yards Hold- 
ing Back—Mill Stocks Low and Prices Firm—Log- 
ging Under Way. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Dee. 6.—Business seems to have set- 
tled to a low level and the mills do not look for any con- 
siderable increase in the volume of orders before the first 
of the year. Buyers for country yards are holding back 
as much as possible until after inventories have. been 
taken, and no orders are being placed by this trade 
except for immediate requirements. The generally short 
condition of stocks at the mills offsets a natural ten- 
dency to special concessions at this time and nothing is 
heard of any cut in prices. The mills have issued a 
new list under date of November 15, but it is a.reissue 
of the old one and makes no changes in prices. 

The mill of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, which 


started last week, and the upper mill of the Northern 
Lumber Company are running day and night. These two 
mills will continue to run on this schedule throughout 
the winter; but the three other local mills will not resume 
sawing until the river opens in the spring. 

Logging operations for the winter are well under way, 
and several trainloads of logs are being brought in daily. 
Such of these as are required are delivered to the two 
mills that are sawing and the balance are banked on the 
river adjacent to the mills. The Duluth & Northeastern 
railroad has made connection with the Duluth & Tron 
Range at Hornby and the first shipment of logs from 
the camps on the latter line was received last Saturday. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company last week received a 
shipment of eighty head of horses, which will be dis- 
tributed among its various logging camps. 
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For Sale. 








300,000 feet 4-4” BOX POPLAR. 
500,000 feet 4-4” BOX CYPRESS. 
This lumber is dry, band sawn 
and good widths, and a fine lot 


of stock for box factories 


Surry Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of North Carolina Pine, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








R. K. Hartwell & Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





Hardwoods, Cypress, N.C. Pine, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar & Cypress Shingles, Cypress & Pine Lath. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. | 


Cypress & N. C. Pine Mouldings, Finish, etc; Oak: 
Qtd., Plain, Red & White; Ash, Poplar, Chestnut. 


610 Keyser Bldg., BALTIMORE, MD. 











Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 


PINE PLANED 
GUM DIMENSION 
HARDWOODS | CEDAR SHINGLES 


Tank Plank and Boat Boards. 























Geo: F. SLOAN & Bro. . 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


Ors sabato 


sPelbeiaatelacten  Aela 4cie bam lolol at alas 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


vena 80” YELLOW PINE 
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4 PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
4 THE, A 
w H 
3 F. T. PEITCH : 
° COMPANY & 
Cc CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
= HIGH CLASS Hardwoods po 
$ PROMPT shipments from THE ¢ iH > 
FI our mill points.— + OE 4 
4 Oak and Maple Flooring. —— sane E 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 








THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., ““ouigtX> 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


bun! Surtees. op FOF Quick Shipment 











THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt’ Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bidg., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER COMPANY 


offers the following Dry Stock at 
SOMERSET, KENTUCKY. 
3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut 
2 Cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1Car 4-4x7” & up lst & 2nd Poplar 
1 Car 4-4 Sap Clear Poplar 
3 Cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


Write for prices to CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











The CENT RALco¥ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 








SELLING AGENTS 
The Putnam a 
Redwood 


Lumber Co. 


934-5 Williamson Bldg. Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. Company. 


SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE 10 THIS ISSUE. 











~ 


Locations for 


Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 
YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner {llinois Central R. R. 


| No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. | 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY, 


Lake Receipts Average Slightly Less Than Last Sea- 
son’s Volume—Cut of Michigan Operators in Geor- 
gian Bay District. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Dee. 6.—Navigation 
practically is ended, although one or two more boats 
may arrive. A slightly less amount of lumber has been 
shipped into this river this season than last, but dealers 
are well provided for in the matter of stocks. During 
November receipts of lumber by boat at Bay City were 
10,023,279 feet, together with 386,150 pieces of lath and 
270,467 pickets. Only one cargo of lumber, 250,000 
feet, was shipped out of the river by boat during the 
season. There came to Saginaw in November 4,572,126 
feet of lumber and 1,049,750 pieces of lath. The aggre- 
gate receipt of lumber at the two ports during the 
month amounted to 14,595,405 feet. I'rom the opening 
of navigation to November 1 the lumber receipts were 
90,594,952 feet. Last year the quantity of lumber im- 
ported amounted to 107,000,000 feet. 

Reports from Michigan concerns operating in the 
Georgian Bay district are that sawing has ceased. The 
output is an average one and probably will exceed 450,- 
000,000 feet. The Little Current Lumber Company at 
Little Current cut about 25,000,000 feet; the Wolverine 
Lumber Company at Little Current, 30,000,000 feet; the 
Moulthrop Lumber Company at John’s Island, 18,000,000 
feet; the George L. Burtis & Co. at Thessalon, 20,000,000 
feet, and Eddy Bros. at Blind River, 30,000,000 feet. 
At Cutler the Loveland & Stone Lumber Company is 
reported to have cut about 36,000,000 feet. The St. 
Anthony Lumber Company, operating a big mill at Whit- 
ney, in which the late Arthur Hill, Saginaw, was largely 
interested, has been cutting an average of 40,000,000 
feet annually for several years. Concerns operating in 
that district figure on a full stock of logs for next sea- 
son’s cut. In the upper part of the lower peninsula 
snow is eighteen inches deep. 

Lumber shipping out of the valley by rail is heavy. 
Lumber of all kinds is being moved and the shippers have 
been able to obtain all the transportation needed. The 
demurrage rules which became effective November 15 
work hardship to shippers, who have filed notice of pro 
test. 

The Grand Trunk railway has acquired additional prop 
erty on the east side at Bay City, with the intention of 
erecting station buildings and terminals. 

The Lewis Manufacturing Company’s plants Nos. 1 
and 2 at Bay City are being operated with full comple- 
ments of operatives, and it is expected they will run all 
winter. The company carries on mill and factory work 
and has contracts to complete for outside customers. 
The M. Lamont Company also has been exceptionally 
busy all the fall and has orders filed for a large amount 
of work. 

George D. Jackson has closed his shipping business for 
the season in the Georgian Bay district and has returned 
to his home in Bay City for the winter. Aside from 
being a lumber manufacturer (being a member of the 
Little Current Lumber Company) he carries on one of 
the iargest shipping and commission businesses in this 
state, and is the only lumber commission shipper who 
maintains an office in the Saginaw valley. 

S. L. Eastman, of the 8. L. Eastman Flooring Com- 
pany, Saginaw, says the flooring business is fair. His 
plant is running steadily and handling a moderate busi- 
ness. He regards prices below what he believes they 
should be. His plant takes the maple cut of the mill of 
the Robinson Lumber Company at Goodar, Ogemaw 
county, and he buys about 12,000,000 feet besides. 

E. Thorne is logging a small tract of hardwood in 
Alpena county for the Richardson Lumber Company, of 
Alpena. 

Right of way is being cleared for the extension of the 
Detroit & Mackinac railroad from Posen, north of 
Alpena, into Rogers City on the Lake Huron shore. The 
Loud-Hoeft Lumber Company operate large plants at 
Rogers City and a number of others operate in that 
vicinity. Calcite, three miles below Rogers City, a new 
town where the Michigan Limestone & Chemical Com- 
pany will erect a million-dollar cement plant, is becom- 
ing an important industrial center. The company has 
started operation and a number of boats have arrived 
with oak timber, piling ete., for foundations. 

C. A. Bertch, of Bay City, is getting out a large quan- 
tity of oak timber for the Michigan Central railroad. 
The timber is bought of farmers in the valley. 

At Posen, on the Detroit & Mackinac railroad, a Bay 
City manufacturer operates a tie plug mill, said to be 
the only factory of its kind in this state. The plugs 
are made of beech and birch timber and are for the 
purpose of filling in holes in railroad ties where spikes 
have been drawn. The plant has been obliged to turn 
down orders owing to the pressure of business. 

A. J. Fortier, of Millersburg, is shipping 20,000 rail- 
road ties which he sold to the Pere Marquette railroad. 

Extensive logging operations are in progress in 
Presque Isle county. Horwitz & Buchalter are putting 
in a large quantity of logs and cedar near Hawks, the 
Lobdell-Churchill Company, of Onaway, is operating a 
number of camps and the Embury-Martin Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cheboygan, also is operating camps in that 
county. 

D. Quay & Son, of Cheboygan, started their shingle 
mill at Moran, Mackinac county, last week. 

D. N. McLeod has started his saw mill at Rexton and 
expects to manufacture 3,000,000 feet of hemlock and 











3,000,000 feet of maple Iumher this winter. The mill 


has been extensively repaired, Mr. McLeod havin 
bought the machine shop of the Manistique Lumb: 
Company, of Grand Marais, and moved it to his mill 
Three miles have been added to the logging road. 

The double band saw mill of the H. M. Loud’s So: 
Company at Au Sable shut down Saturday night for tw 
weeks for repairs. The company is shipping out a lot o 
ash, basswood, hemlock boards and piece stuff, some pi1 
lumber and hemlock lath, in car lots. In a word, the 
is a call for about everything the company has on iis 
list. It is also shipping out a large number of ced:ai 
posts and poles and shingles. The company is shippi 
three carloads of wood a day. Water shipments for the 
season have closed. 

The steamers Jay Gould, Ogemaw and one schooner, 
all lumber laden, left Blind River, Ont., at 2 o’elock 
Tuesday afternoon for Bay City. This will close tly 
lumber trade of the Saginaw river for the season. 

The Michigan Central railroad, on its Mackinaw diy 
sion, is handling over 100 carloads of saw logs every 
twenty-four hours. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Ties Quiet with Holders Disposed to Await an Upward 
Price Turn—Work in the Woods Progressing—Rail- 
road Extension. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Dec. 5.—Lumber trading is over 
for the season and there is not much change in prices. 
It is too early to make forecasts, but dealers do not 
expect any great activity until after the first of the 
year. Ties are quiet. Lumbermen seem disposed to hold 
out for better prices and the market manifests little 
interest, except for 4- and 5-inch 7-foot rounds, which 
are scarce and at a premium. Cedar poles are inactive. 

Snow this week has encouraged loggers to believe that 
they will be able to get in a good winter’s work. Work 
in the woods is progressing and it is expected that opera- 
tions will be lively for the next four months. Lumber 
jacks are plentiful, although a scarcity of labor is 
reported in some of the nearby states. The outlook is 
said to be very bright for a good harvest of timber. 

Demand is good in the upper peninsula for hardwood, 
cedar posts and hemlock. 

Several large camps are in operation in Keweenaw 
county and on the South range in Houghton county. 
Operations along the St. Paul, between Sagola and 
Randville, will not be as heavy as last year. 

Louis Roth has taken up a logging contract at Swan 
Lake. Andrew Nelson has a crew at work in the vicinity 
of Crystal Falls. He will cut sufiicient timber to give 
his mill a run next spring. This timber will be put in 
the Paint river and floated to the mill. 

Edward Mitchell and R. P. Hollow are putting in tim- 
ber in Mansfield township. The timber will go into the 
Michigamme river. 

After a most successful season the shingle mill of the 
White Marble Lime Company has closed for the season. 
Extensive repairs and improvements will be made. 

Work on the 15-mile extension of the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior railroad is being pushed as fast as possible. 
The new line will pierce virgin forests and will connect 
with the main line of the road at Ralph and when cam: 
pleted will open up a big tract of timber to the 
I. Stephenson Company. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, 
and J. A. Van Cleve, of that city, have been inspecting 
the plant at Wells. The senator went carefully ovet the 
business of the I. Stephenson Company, the Escanaba & 








Lake Superior railroad and the Ford River Lumber ‘ _ 
pany and in a short time had a comprehensive under- 
standing of these operations. Senator Stephens while 
maintaining only an advisory interest in the \ifferent 
developments with which he is connected, exerts ® powe! 
ful influence in framing their policies. 

C. Constine & Son have shipped supplies and e¢jalp- 
ment to Prest, near Holmes Junction, where a tract ot 
timber will be cut over this season. 

Thornton A. Green, of Ontonagon, president ot the 
Northern Forest Protective Association, says th lich- 
igan is backward in forestry legislation. Mr. (rccn 
confident that during the coming session the \\ — 
legislature will enact laws which will give the anding 
timber of the state adequate protection, thereby tUns 
an example for Michigan and Minnesota. Wise '\>!? - 
preparing a bill which will impose a tax of - mill 
on the assessed valuation of the state. ‘Th — 
realized by this tax will be expended in caring (0! ¥~ 
state’s forest reserve, buying additions to them nd t 
supporting an active patrol. For this latter pur pe 
is intended to appropriate $250,000 a year, © C<"iP" 
this with the Michigan law,’’ said Mr. Green, a 
gives but $10,000 a year for the protection of th reat 
of the state.’’ 

THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Moderate Movement of Hardwoods Into Hands 2 

Manufacturers—Early Predictions of Heavy Bu 

ing Year Borne Out—Lake Disasters. alt 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 5.—December is always ‘"" porns 
est month of the year in this section of the paren 
and December, 1910, will be no exception. A psi 


volume of hardwood is moving in response to the « , body 
of the furniture manufacturers, and the automobit a 
makers are buying conservatively. The gener’ «") 
business is not flourishing, which, of course, |S " 

be expected. 


\ 2 tivity in local 
Much has been said about the unusual activity 
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iilding. That the predictions for an unusually good 
ear have not gone astray seems to be borne out by the 
ecord to date. The total estimated cost represented 
the permits issued in the eleven months to December 
exceeds the figures for the entire year 1909 by $1,534,- 
0. This includes the permit for the Dime Savings 
;ank building, taken out in the early fall, representing 
| estimated cost of $1,200,000. Ground has not been 
voken for this structure. With this permit eliminated, 
increase over the year 1909 would still be $334,330, 
ich will be materially boosted by the end of this 
uth. Building permits for November, however, show 
lecrease of $76,570 from November, 1909. 
\n inventory just completed iby the Brownlee-Kelly 


(ompany shows that the concern has a 20-percent larger 


tock than it carried a year ago. Other large concerns 
vaged in taking inventory are Hunton & Weeks and 
ie Ternes Coal & Lumber Company. 

Navigation practically has closed at this port. The 
sarge Rhodes has arrived at the Brownlee-Kelly docks 
nd Conely & Bailey are in receipt of a deckload of 
umber, 325,000 feet. The Rhodes brings 1,000,000 feet 
* hardwood and hemlock. 

The underwriters will be called on to settle for a 
uumber of losses occurring for the most part since 
November 20. The barge Rawson, with a cargo of hard- 
wood for Toledo, was disabled and reached its destina- 
tion with seven feet of water in the hold. The steamer 
Hugh R. Harvey, bound for Detroit with a large cargo 
of lath, encountered rough weather in Georgian bay, 
and its erew jettisoned 100,000 lath. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Careful Canvass of Furniture Trade Shows General 
Improvement for Ten Months—Chair and Bookcase 
Concerns Consolidated. 

GrANp RApips, Micu., Dee. 6.—J. 8. Linton, this city, 
secretary of the National Association of Furniture Man- 
ufacturers, after a careful canvass of trade conditions 
ihroughout the country, reports that business for the 
ten months ended October 31 averages 10 percent better 
than for the corresponding period last year. He also 
finis that stocks of finished goods unsold by manufac- 
turers are below normal. These conditions point to a 
good business at the sale which opens in this market 
January 2. 

lhe consolidation of the Grand Rapids Bookcase Com- 
pany and the Barber Bros. Chair Company into a concern 
known as the Grand Rapids Bookease & Chair Company, 


with an inerease of capital stock to $200,000, will take 
place January 1. The factories are at Hastings, with 
offices and warercoms in this city. A. A. Barber, of 
(rand Rapids, will he at the head of the new concern. 


Carroll F. Sweet, president of the Fuller & Rice Lum- 
her & Manufacturing Company, is having plans drawn 
‘or a costly residence that will be built next summer in 
the Kent Hills district. 

Speaking of veteran lumber salesmen living in Grand 
Rapids, Frank Chickering must not be forgotten. He 
lias been selling lumber for fifty years and has resided 
in Grand Rapids thirty-nine years. 

orge W. Browning, well known furniture manufac- 
turer, Holland, who was operated on some time ago, is 
not improving as rapidly as was hoped, 

George B. MeManus, of the MeManus Lumber Com- 

. Petoskey, was in Grand Rapids recently and bought 
fi ork horses for use in logging operations this winter. 





MICHIGAN WOODENWARE MANUFACTURERS 
CONFER ON TRADE. 

»b Rapips, Micu., Dee. 6.—The woodenware manu- 

ers of Michigan and Ohio met last Wednesday 
‘il on at the Morton house for a conference on trade 
ons. Factories in Kalkaska, Copemish, Lansing, 
nd Ludington, this state, and Perrysville, Ohio, 
epresented, W. E. Chapman, of Perrysville, pre- 
id after thoroughly discussing supply and demand 












and market conditions it was the opinion of manufac- 
turers that the price of large bowls should be advanced 
25 percent. Ludington manufacturers called the meet- 
ing and another conference will be held in this city 
next year. 





FROM A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Small Mills Running Full Time—Farmers Contribute 
to Log Supply—Several Large Purchases of Cutover 
Land. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Dec. 5.—Better than the average 
will describe lumber conditions in Cadillac and vicinity. 
Notwithstanding the severe storm which has placed a 
foot of snow in the woods on the level, with big drifts 
in places, thus hindering the movement of logs and 
lumber, the small mills in the vicinity of Cadillac are 
running full time. Prices of lumber are fully up to if 
they do not exceed those of a year ago. Farmers are 
beginning to haul logs on sleighs to the mills from their 
woodlots, and it is expected a large amount of logs will 
be received from this source this season. 

S. O. Fisher, well known lumberman of Bay City, and 
Mrs. Fisher are visiting Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, 
this city. 

F. J. Cobbs, vice president of Cobbs & Mitchell, In- 
corporated, is in New York looking after business. 

W. W. Cummer, of the Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has returned from a month’s business trip to Paris, 
Tex., and other points. 

Fred J. Johnson, assistant to Bruce Odell, sales man- 
ager for the Cummer-Diggins Company, has severed his 
connection with that concern and will engage in busi- 
ness with Elmer E. Dennis, of Grand Rapids. Charles 
R. Abbott, formerly with the R. G. Peters Salt & Lum- 
ber Company, East Lake, and later with the Kelley Lum- 
ber Company, Traverse City and Frankfort, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Johnson. 

The St. Johns Table Company has completed the most 
successful year’s business in its history. It has main- 
tained steady operation throughont the year and has 
increased its sales in excess of 25 percent over the 
previous year, and the year to come bids fair to be even 
better. The company is having its samples photo- 
graphed and in a short time will make extensive exhibits 
at the furniture shows in Grand Rapids and Chicago. 

A. F. McAfee, of Manton, has started his stave mill on 
its winter run. He has bought a tract of timber at South 
Boardman, which is being shipped to Manton. The 
farmers who have bolts to sell are glad the mill is to 
be reopened and will not be removed to Wisconsin, as 
had been contemplated. 

Bruce Odell, of the Cummer-Diggins Company, is not 
only an all around man in the lumber business but is a 
very successful farmer and also is an authority on 
growing alfalfa in Michigan. He is president of the 
Tri-County Farmers’ Institute and will preside at the 
2-days conference at this place December 9-10. The 
object of the institute is to improve the quality of farm 
products and develop the cut-over lands in this vicinity. 

Several large purchases of cutover lands have been 
made recently in Wexford and adjoining counties. C. 
J. Shoff purchased 600 acres and W. A. Webster, of 
Chicago, bought 3,000 acres in Missaukee county of the 
state land department. The former paid $6,000 for 600 
acres and the latter $7,047 for 3,000 acres. Mr. Shoff 
intends to convert his tract into a model farm, and Mr. 
Webster will cut his up into farms and will induce 
settlers from outside to come in and develop the land. 

The state banks of Michigan are very prosperous this 
year, according to H. M. Zimmerman, banking com- 
missioner. After examining 397 banks and five trust 
companies he reports a comparison of abstracts with 
report of a year ago as showing an increase during the 
year of $27,684,305.27 in loans, discounts, bonds, mort- 
gages and securities and an increase in deposits of $25,- 
890,704.08. Of this latter item there has been an in- 
crease of $8,108,947.91 in commercial and $17,781,758.17 
in savings deposits. Twenty-four new state banks have 
been organized during the year. 
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LIKENESS OF NATATORIUM PRESENTED SAGINAW, MICH., BY TWO PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS. 


eg accompanying illustration shows the completed natatorium which was presented to the city of Saginaw, 
, Cis by E,. C. Mershon and Thomas P. Whittier, the latter giving the ground. The building was dedicated 


August 28, 
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SAGINAW BAY CO., “®3Hign? 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 


we! TIMBER 


Norway Pine 
Yellow Pine 
We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 






















THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., “seiz7* 
Wholesale Dealers in 
White, Norway and 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 

































CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO.CLEVELAND LBR. : 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 




























Yellow Pine | Rift Flooring 


TRANSIT CARS EVERYTHING IN 
Rough Steam Dry B & Better YELLOW PINE 


1x6—S2S & C. M. Flooring 
1x4—Flat Grain . Flooring SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


THE ROBT. H. JENKS LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 




































The Advance Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Mills:—Vaughan, W.Va., Baskin. La., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WIDE YELLOW POPLAR 
quvarrenco OAK, CHESTNUT 






















THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 






















The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN WALNUT einer woops 


WwoobDs 


t 

















The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


































General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
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FROM THE WISCONSIN. FIELD. 








rE, V. Babcock & rssscate, 


PITTSBURG, PA.,U.S. A. 
We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. MILL 
LARGE QUANTITIES :— 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4" & 8-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x 12" No. 2 Hemlock 
DAVIS, W. VA. MILL 


6,800! 4-4 1st and 2nd Curley Birch 

3,000' 5-4 1st and 2nd Curley Birch - 

2,400! 6-4 Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 

8,400! 5-4 Ist and 2nd Plain Red Birch 

31,000! 5-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 
ASHTOLA, PA. MILL 


15,000' 8-4 No. 1 Com. Hard and Soft Maple 
12,000' 8-4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 
| Planing Mill Facilities at All Our Mills—Ask for Stock List. 











You Can Ors 
Show Our Stock ** 


and not be ashamed you 
handle it. Better order 
now a supply of our choice 





ut 
Seapge’ 


WHITE PINE 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
AND HARDWOODS, LATH AND DIMENSION. 


We give all orders careful attention 
and can ship promptly. 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers, 





PITTSBURG, PA, 


] 








THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Is in the market for 


HEMLOCK LATH 








Hotel Cumberland 


. W. 
NEW ai Sdih Ste Nese 50 
YORK 


a Street Subway Station 
ee — and 53rd Street 
eS is Elevated. 








Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
BARRY P. N R. J. HAM 
Formerly with ford toner Formerly Hotel Woodward 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Why Business is Slack—Big Lumber Shed in Course 
of Erection—Four-Million-Dollar Harbor Project. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 6.—The slack condition of 
the lumber market is due primarily to dealers being 
‘‘afraid of shadows,’’ according to A. Proctor Smith, 
secretary of the Cream City Sash & Door Company. 
The political situation, of course, comes in for the usual 
amount of responsibility. The pronounced increase in 
the volume of business transacted throughout the coun- 
try during the last three years, and which grew steadily 
larger until recently, was abnormal, according to several 
local dealers. In fact, it is said that under those con- 
ditions the ultimate result could not be otherwise than 
a state of affairs such as is now being experienced. 
Furthermore, says Mr. Smith, labor conditions which 
developed during this era of prosperity were not ad- 
vantageous to the trade. The men became so inde- 
pendent that on the slightest pretext they would leave 
their jobs, knowing that they could find employment 
at some nearby plant. This constant change in hands 
caused many unskilled laborers to get into the mills, with 
the result that the cost of production has been greatly 
increased. 

The Cream City Sash & Door Company is erecting a 
lumber shed with a capacity of 3,000,000 feet and is 
installing various other improvements. A new spur 
track has been run into the company’s lumber and mill 
yard, greatly improving the shipping facilities of the 
concern. 

Leading Milwaukee business men, including many !um- 
bermen, are unanimously in favor of acquiring Jones 
island, near the Lake Michigan shore, for the $4,000,000 
harbor project. Petitions signed by 125 business men 
and manufacturing concerns have been filed with the 
Milwaukee common council asking that there be no delay 
in starting this development. Among the lumber inter- 
ests that have signed the petition are the Hilty Lumber 
Company, Foster Lumber Company, Landeck Lumber 
Company, A. F. Meckelburg Sash & Door Company, 
Milwaukee Casket Company and F, A. Kieckhefer. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, well known 
lumberman of Marinette, stopped off in Milwaukee last 
week while on his way to Washington. Senator Stephen- 
son said that the winter promised to be about as usual 
in the woods, but he doubted if any saw mill in Wiscon- 
sin had made a dollar since the panic of 1907, if the 
value of the stumpage were to be taken into account. 

If the industrial development of Wisconsin is to go 
on unchecked it must not be hampered through denun- 
ciation by demagogs of business men who are honestly 
trying to assist in that development, was the message 
which Neal Brown, well known lawyer and timber owner 
of Wausau, delivered in Milwaukee last week before the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association. 

One of the three amendments to the Wisconsin con- 
stitution submitted to the electors at the recent election, 
the one authorizing the legislature to appropriate money 
for the purpose of acquiring, preserving and developing 
the waterpower and‘the forests of the state, was carried 
by a substantial majority. This is the amendment, how- 
ever, that the legislature failed to pass upon at the 
regular session, leaving it for the special session that 
was to be called later to pass upon the proposal presentéd 
by the several special legislative committees. The spe- 
cial session has never been called, nor will it be, so this 
proposal to amend the fundamental law, although ap- 
proved by the people, must fail of enactment. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Estimate of Winter’s Log Cut in Michigan and 
Northern Michigan—Trade in Hemlock Unsatisfac- 
tory—Hardwood Situation Improved. 

Wausau, Wis., Dec. 5.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has received re- 
ports from 100 concerns in Wisconsin and northern Mich- 
igan which expect to log nearly 1,000,000 feet. of tim- 
ber this winter. Of this total, 40 percent will be hem- 
lock and the balance almost evenly divided between 
hardwoods and pine, with the hardwoods slightly in the 
lead. In the aggregate, there will be no increase in the 
hemlock log supply, as compared with last winter, al- 
though there will be decided changes in individual oper- 
ations. The mill of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company, at Chippewa Falls, will not be in operation 
next summer, as logging will not be carried on by the 
company this winter. On this historic site nearly 4,000,- 
000 feet of lumber has been sawed in the last seventy 
years, and while operation may be renewed after a sea- 
son or two, the time of final closing down is near. 

The Yellow River Lumber Company also prefers to 
let its hemlock stand rather than to cut it into lumber 
at present prices, consequently its mill at Stillwater 
also will be idle next summer. On the other hand, the 
new steel and concrete mill of the Diamond Lumber 
Company, at Green Bay, is thoroughly limbered up and 
will become a heavy hemlock producer in the immediate 
future. The North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is putting in a supply of logs that will give 
this concern first rank in hemlock production. Other 
leaders in the hemlock field in 1911 will be the Barker 
& Stewart Lumber Company at Wausau, the Northwestern 
Lumber Company at Stanley, the Oconto Company and 
the Holt Lumber Company at Oconto, the John Schroeder 
Lumber Company at Ashland, the Westboro Lumber 
Company at Westboro, the Foster-Latimer Lumber Com- 
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pany at Mellen, the John S. Owen Lumber Company at 


Owen, the Rice Lake Lumber Company at Rice Lake 
and the H. W. Wright Lumber Company at Merrill. 

The market for hemlock has been so unsatisfactory 
this year that in general lumbermen are disposed to go 
cautiously on next year’s operations. The hardwood s't- 
uation is more encouraging, however, as, with the exce; 
tion of No. 3, fair prices have been obtained this seaso: 
and the outlook for next year is more cheerful thon 
with hemlock. Indications point to a total input of hard- 
wood logs this winter from 10 to 20 percent heavier than 
last winter, if conditions are favorable. Among hari- 
wood: operators, the I. Stephenson Company, Wells, 
Mich., with its new 4-band mill and separate maple saw 
mill and flooring factory, is far in the lead. Other con- 
cerns which will put in large supplies of hardwood logs 
this winter are the Willow River Lumber Company, at 
New Richmond; the Diamond Lumber Company, the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, at Hackley; the Bark- 
er & Stewart Lumber Company, the North Western Lum- 
ber Company, the North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, the John S. Owen Lumber Company 
and the Iron River Lumber Company, at Iron River. 

Wisconsin and upper Michigan, popularly supposed to 
have been long ago exhausted of pine, continue to main- 
tain a few heavy producers of white and norway, and 
many operations in which small quantities of pine are 
sawed in addition to hemlock and hardwoods. Reports 
covering 275,000,000 feet show that the total quantity 
of pine logs put in this winter probably will be as large 
as last winter. The heavy producers of pine next year 
will be the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, at Arbor- 
vite, the I. Stephenson Company, the Iron River Lum- 
ber Company, the White River Lumber Company, at 
Mason, the Sawyer-Goodman Company at Marinette, and 
the Menominee Indian mills, at Neopit. 

There has been much discussion as to the effect the 
forest fires of last summer will have. upon this winter’s 
logging operations. Reports from many sources prove 
that the total quantity of timber logged will be no 
greater than it would have been without fires. The 
general effect has been to shift operations from green 
to killed timber, without much change in the amount 
to be cut, but in a few instances operators are compelled 
to log considerable fire-damaged timber this winter 
which otherwise would not have been cut for a few years. 
The Menominee Indian reservation was one of the heavi- 
est sufferers from fire and, in consequence, a lot of pine 
will be logged on the reservation this winter which it 
was intended to leave untouched for some time. 

No complaint is made of scarcity of labor in the 
woods and wages are on about the same level as last 
winter, or a little lower in a few instances. Loggers 
say that some articles of provisions are higher than last 
year and that hay costs more hecause of the short 
crop. The ground is already well frozen, which makes a 
good bottom for sleighing, and all that is needed is a 
little more snow, which is likely to come any day. On 
the whole, however, there is no reason to believe that 
when the logs are all in the average operator will find 
his cost a thousand feet greater than it was last winter. 

Shipments of hemlock continue in good volume, and 
stocks are being steadily reduced. Recent sales of No. 
1 piece stuff SIS1E delivered in Chicago ranged from 
$14.50 for 2x4, 12-14 feet long, to $22.00 for 2x4, 20 
feet long. A large order for tamarack timbers was 
filled ‘for $16.50 and $17 f. o. b. mill. Four-quarter 
firsts and seconds birch has been sold $32 to $33 at the 
mill, 4x4 firsts and seconds ash for $30 and No. 2 and 
better basswood for $26. 


D 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, WIs., Dec. 6.—The weather is ideal for log- 
ging, heavy frosts having frozen the rivers and swamps 
so that it is possible to make ice roads and tiere 18 
enough snow to make skidding good. 

Ed Hutchins has taken a contract to cut the timber 
on 1,500 acres for the Heineman Lumber Comp: ry this 
winter. 


Millmen claim there is a decided shortage of orders, 
but it is only what they expect at this time of ye, and 
they all look for an improvement in business aitcr the 
holidays. 


George M. Anson and George Gilkey, of the -\nsol- 
Gilkey-Hurd Lumber & Manufacturing Company, left 
last Monday for a tour of the West. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, Wis., Dec. 6.—The saw mill of the ‘oster 
Latimer Lumber Company will resume operation \\ ednes- 
day, this week, after a shutdown of several week pe 
mill will run day and night during the winter, «> '§ 4 
usual custom. The Keil Wooden Ware Company s ™ 
in this city is busy running full blast with © come 
getting out plenty of logs. Its products are \cueel, 
tubs ete. The Mellen Lumber Company is shippiny "0% 
logs than at any other time since its origin. _ a 

The Glidden Manufacturing Company’s mill stare 
operation in the stave cutting department Mon:'ay a 
last week and Wednesday the lath departme.' pe 
started. A carload of staves are being turned out ever) 


day and it is expected the lath mill will work at full 
capacity. 1 of the 
George Barnes, who is logging in the south er 0} sa 
county for the Tozier Lumber Company, eae 3 
Minn., has been daily adding to his crew until he 0 


has about 200 men on the job and he intends to — 
about that number until the skidding and cutting 
over. He expects to put in about 2,000,000 feet a 
meets with ordinary weather conditions. The logs 
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be hauled to the Omaha road on the logging railroad 
of the Rust-Owen Lumber Company, and thence over the 
Omaha to Stillwater, where the Tozier company operates 
a saw mill. Mr. Barnes has, perhaps, the largest single 
camp in northern Wisconsin. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Dec. 3.—The IF. J. Conant Company, 
of South Milwaukee, has acquired the plant of the de- 
funct Two Rivers Woodenware Company, at Two Rivers, 
and will move its veneer and chair factory from South 
Milwaukee to Two Rivers if business men of the latter 
city succeed in raising a $15,000 bonus. 

The Republic Lumber Company, this city, whose shingle 
mill was burned last week, causing a loss of $5,000, may 
not rebuild. 

While moored at the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s 
docks loading lumber, the big steamer Mathew Wilson 
caught fire, endangering the big yards. The damage 
to the vessel was slight. 





THE WHITE PINE. 
(Concluded from the Front Page.) 


majority owned saw mills and cut logs and manufactured 
lumber annually as a means ot developing the money value 
of their stumpage. Many possessed no forethought be- 
yond taking off all the timber they could and converting 
it into money. Many others were too much in debt for 
both timber and mills to stop cutting, for that would 
mean bankruptcy. Besides, there was great danger from 
loss by forest fires. Altogether, the original white pine 
lumbermen were natural to their generation and cir- 
cumstances, and nothing in the way of wrong business 
intentions can be charged to them as a mass; as in any 
other pioneer class, many of them lacked business 
capacity, good opportunity, capital and lucky fortune. 
Some were caught in bad years for logging, drouths 
which hung up their logs, fires in forests and towns that 
burned up their mills, and floods that carried away both 
logs and mills, Then there were tides in the markets, 
like the rise before the panic of 1857 and the ebb that 
followed the panic; another rise during and after the 
Civil War with a pronounced recession after the panic 
of 1873; another swell in 1880, and recession in 1882-83, 
with minor rises and falls between those periods, and the 
later stress following the panic of 1893. In every 
instance of hard times there were a drop in prices and 
a wide discrepancy between the cost of logs delivered 
at the mills and the lumber in the market, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter and loss to the operators. Hence 
it is a matter of history that it was a struggle from one 
period to another to show a balance of profit, as 
based on the rising value of stumpage. Under such 
circumstances it is not to be supposed that the timber 
owners and the manufacturers should entertain much 
notion of graduating their economies of the raw material 
with reference to the future welfare of community. 
They were simply struggling with a present emergency, 
with scant regard to poetic, humanitarian or eleemosyn- 
ary considerations in the matter. In short, they were 
trying to do a profitable business on a business basis, 
with no thought of altruistic schemes beyond their per- 
sonal benefit, as other business men do. 

The market drift and present status of white pine 
demand and prices are matters of interest. The old 
supremacy of the wood, of course, has been lost, under 
the competition of southern pine, Pacific coast lumber 
and a larger and more elaborated use of the hardwoods, 
the competition of cypress, and other changed condi- 
tions. The remnant of high grade white pine—and 
there is considerable size to the remnant—still com- 
mands a wide and good market. The sash and door 
manufacturers use a good deal of it, the pattern makers 
all the clear stuff of cutting up width that they can 
obtain, and a variety of other consumption takes its 
quota of the amount annually produced. The market 
for such lumber is always equal to the supply, and prices 
for it are steady and firm. It is stock that can be held 
in store for a long time without deterioration. The sup- 
ply annually gets into strong hands, comparatively few 
in numbers, and no motive arises from season to season 
for cutting prices. Moreover, what is called good white 
pine embraces more of the common grades than for- 
merly ‘was the case. As stumpage has become scarce 
and high of price and sawed product to correspond, the 
tendency of consumers is to drop downward in the 
gradation and use as poor lumber as can be made ad- 
missible. This leaves a residue of very coarse lumber, 
mainly devoted to box making. This low grade stuff 
must compete with various woods in the box making 
industry like cottonwood, gum, low grade poplar, norway 
pine, hemlock, basswood—in short, anything that will 
make a box or erate. Such is the abundance of box 
lumber constantly on the general market that cull white 
pine, as well as cull norway pine, is continually in over- 
Supply and sells at relatively low prices. This was not 
so a few years ago, when cull and second common white 
pine were ready sellers and brought prices that were 
profitable to producers. 

In all popular, and even market literature, in respect 
to northern pine lumber, the mistake generally is made, 
particularly in the United States, of classing norway 
pine with white pine. Published statistics include both 
woods as one variety. This is a mistake which has not 

een so much followed in Canada, where norway is 
named ‘‘red’’ pine, and is classified separately as a 
market factor. In this country the habit became fixed 
by the extensive use of norway for timber and dimen- 
Sion and it was carried in wholesale stocks in common 
with white pine. If statistics of white pine production, 
48 Separate from norway, could be obtained, the total for 
the years in which statistics have been gathered and pub- 
lished would be much smaller than now appears. 
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FROM THE CANAD:AN METSOrOLIS. 


United States Consul’s Report of Quebec’s Pulp Areas 
Regarded as Erroneous—Spruce Cultivation in 
Nova Scotia. 


MOonTREAL, QUE., Dec. 3.—The recent report of United 
States Consul Willrich, of Quebec, in regard to the pulp 
areas of this province is stirring up endless comment and 
criticism among pulp makers and lumbermen. Mr. Will- 
rich estimated that there are 5,000,000 acres on which 
there are 50,000,000 cords of pulpwood available for ex- 
port to the United States. This, he says, is sufficient to 
supply the United States market for fifty years. A prom- 
inent lumberman, who has traveled over every foot prac- 
tically of the province, estimates that ten cords an acre is 
far too high an average, as he never has seen a forest 
area which would produce this. He states that these 
5,000,000 acres will not average one cord of spruce pulp- 
wood to the acre, and that 90 percent of this is not 
accessible and therefore it is not exportable. 

He points out further that Clifford Sifton, chairman of 
the conservation commission, has given it as his opinion 
‘*that the timber resources of Canada would suffice to 
meet the United States demand for only seven years after 
the supply of that country has been exhausted.’’ This, 
he thinks, is more in accordance with the real facts of 
the case. He also points out that the large part of 
these 5,000,000 acres is land that has been owned and 
tilled by settlers for many years, and that Mr. Willricn 
would find potatoes, peas, onions and other products 
growing on 90 percent of these lands instead of spruce 
pulpwood. Altogether, he concludes that the estimate of 
the United States consul is wide of the mark and that 
United States manufacturers will be greatly misled if 
they rely upon his facts and figures. 

A dispatch from St. John, N. B., states that the Mir- 
amichi Pulp & Paper Company’s mill at Chatham, em- 
ploying 250 hands, has been closed until further notice. 

At the close of navigation on the St. Lawrence figures 
of lumber exports showed that the lumber shipped during 
the year amounted to 100,922,000 feet, going principally 
to Great Britain, continental Europe and South Africa. 

Nova Scotia is making efforts to promote the cultiva- 
tion of spruce for pulpwood. The soil is suitable for 
that growth and, with a moist and even climate, condi- 
tions should be ideal. Estimates of the available areas 
of spruce wood show that there are 1,200 square miles 
which will yield 2,300,000 cords. By proper cultivation 
it is estimated that this amount can be produced angually. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILLPOINT. 


Satisfactory Conditions at Lumber Camps—Reports 
of Smallpox Epidemic Exaggerated—Upper Grades 
of Pine in Strong Demand. 

Huu, Que., Dec. 3.—Reports of an epidemic of small. 
pox, typhoid and scarlet fevers in Quebec lumber camps 
have been exaggerated. Satisfactory conditions exist in 
most of the camps. The frost became severe during the 
first week of December and a demand for more teams 
followed. Wages have advanced to $2.50 a day, with 
fare paid to and from the woods. This is an increase of 
25 cents over last year’s scale. ‘The Colonial Lumber 
Company and the Pembroke Lumber Company are look- 
ing for teams. A carload of horses has been shipped to 
Massey. 

The volume of orders is about equal to that of last 
year in the middle grades of pine. The upper grades are 
in stronger demand probably than at any other time in 
the last three years. In order to keep pace with the 
strong market mills were kept running as long as the 
weather permitted. Box lumber is plentiful and the 
manufacturers are waiting for buoyant conditions in man 
ufacture to create a demand for boxes and packing cases 
that will use up the surplus of low grade pine. 

James Davidson, owner of a saw mill at Fort Coulonge, 
and manufacturer of high grade lumber in Ottawa, has 
resigned his position as comptroller of Ottawa on account 
of a law that prevents civic officials selling to firms. 
corporations or persons who have contracts with the city. 
Mr. Davidson’s sales to such customers amounted to 
about $15,000 a year. He did not sell direct to the city 
but rather than abandon that trade he resigned. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


Winnirec, MANn., Dec. 5.—In Winnipeg last week 
was sold by auction at the office of the crown timber 
agent the right to cut under permit fire-killed and green 
timber on berth No. 1,678, comprising lands in Saskatch- 
ewan along the Prince Albert branch of the Canadian 
Northern railway. Twenty-one limits were offered for 
sale, and they brought prices varying from 50 cents 
to $17.85 a thousand feet, board measure. The timber 
must be removed one year from date of sale. 

East Kootenay lumbermen say that the prospects for 
a big demand from the prairie provinces never were 
better. Although the business is seasonably quiet indica- 
tions are that the demand for next spring will be very 
active. The country seems to be prosperous and new 
settlers in particular are anxious to build better houses 
as soon as possible. A at amount of other building 
is in contemplation. Practically all the lumber mills in 
this country have a large number of men in the woods. 

A special meeting of the Fort Frances (near Winni- 
peg) council has been held to consider the proposal of 
the Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited, to establish saw 
mills, planing mills and auxiliary industries at that point. 
The company has secured options on several lots in that 
town, including the mill property of John Reid. 
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you need good high 


stock in Southern 
lemlock as well as Spruce. 


stock to help 


back you in your selling talks, That’s the kind 
we have to offer you now in 


West Virginia 


IPIRUC 


TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several — 4 mills and can supply ¢ 
‘ellow Pine and West Virginia 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


Telecode Used. 
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DULUTH, 


Send us your orders. 


TOLEDO, 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO, Can ship quickly from either yard. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


PITTSBURG. 








(INCORPORATED) 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





Mills, 
Belhaven, N.C. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Forest Lumber Company 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, 


Va. Pittsburg, Pa. 








North Carolina Pine 
White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 












Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


-WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Short Leaf North Carolina Pine 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed 


Write for Prices 


J.R. WHELER & CO.., Pittsburg, Pa. 











J. L. LYTLE 1|UMBER COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper business 
profit—no more.” We want your future 
business just as much as we would like 


the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY, 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 





ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 





Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 
R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau St , New York. 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. 
Herald Bldg.. Halifax, N. 8. 


Firemen’s Insurance Bldg., 


Newark, N. J, 














pe NEW YORK @e 

















J. M. Hastings, President. C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 


AND 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


J.E. HARROUN & SON, 


Watertown, $3 New York 











The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company : 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 








LUNHAM & MOORE. 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 





That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realmof the Retail. a book tai 

ing the be:t of Met L. Saley’s writings. Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers | 








Hints for Retailers——— 





315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. W. Cheney, president of the South Georgia Lumber 
Company, Savannah, Ga., was a Chicago visitor last 
Wednesday. 

The Wheeler Lumber Company will remove its office 
December 7 from Waterford, Pa., to 18 East’ Eighth 
street, Erie, Pa. 


Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Company, 
McCormick building, Chicago, is this week in Kansas 
City on business. 


O. W. Brightman, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausaukee, Wis., was a caller on the lumber trade 
of Chicago last Monday. 


O. A. Cowgill, who represents the Tallahatchie Lum- 
ber Company, of Philipp, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week calling on the trade. 


S. C. Rosenbeck, of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., spent several days in Chi- 
cago recently on a selling trip. 


L. G. Heron, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, is this week at the mills of the firm 
at Peshtigo and Marinette, Wis. 


Among other visitors to the Chicago trade were Will 
Collins, of the Collins Bros. Lumber Company, of Madi- 
son, Wis., and J. N. Boyington, of Rockford, Ill. 


W. H. Kemper, manager of the hardwood department 
of Webster & Whipple, well known among wholesale 
men in Minneapolis, was a recent Chicago visitor. 


P. A. Gordon, manager of the P. A. Gordon Lumber 
Company, at Jackson, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday. 
He reports trade in his territory fully as quiet as it is 
in other sections of the country. 


W. G. Collar, president of the W. G. Collar Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of boxes and veneers, of Mer- 
rill, Wis., paid Chicago one of his periodical visits this 
week. 


J. M. Hart, of the Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Chicago this week for a conference with 
Mr. Hollandsworth. Mr. Hart’s headquarters are in 
Minneapolis. 


W. W. Wheeler and W. L. Arnold, of the Wheeler 
Lumber & Bridge & Supply Company, Wittenberg, Wis., 
were in Chicago the latter part of last week calling on 
the lumber trade. 


J. ©. Edmonds, who is connected with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
was in Chicago this week conferring with Manager 
Charles Smalley. 


Leonard Bronson, manager National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, this city, has been in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in attendance upon the waterways congress 
in convention in that city this week. 

Frank Wurzburger, who represents the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, in Michigan, with 
headquarters in Detroit, was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with Western Manager Pryor. 


W. W. Schultz, president of the East Georgia Sawmill 
Company, of Chicago and Egypt, Ga., left Wednesday 
night for the mill point of that concern, at Egypt, where 
he will remain about two weeks sizing up the situation. 


William C. Henning has resigned as president and 
treasurer of the Durable Wire Rope Company, of Boston, 
Mass., and has accepted the position of secretary and 
treasurer of the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

William P. Lillibridge, St. Charles Lumber Company, 
St. Charles, Ill., among the week’s valued AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN callers, is a veteran dealer there in lumber 
and coal. He said that St. Charles had grown into 
quite a flourishing city and was still growing. © 

C. H. Worcester, one of the leading cedar operators 
in the country and head of the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, Tribune building, Chicago, left Thursday night 
on a holiday trip, which he will spend in the Panama 
Canal Zone. He expects to be absent until January 1. 


J. D. Raymond, a member of the firm of Raymond 
Bros. of Crandon, Wis., was in Chicago last Wednesday 
on business. Mr. Raymond said business in his part of 
the state had been satisfactory up to last week and that 
the business men were sanguine that trade conditions in 
1911 would be good. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in the Railway 
Exchange building, spent the last week in Appleton, Wis., 
the mill point of the concern, familiarizing himself with 
stocks and talking over conditions preparatory to an 
active campaign in 1911. 


T. B. Thames, of Thames, Brabston & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., was in Chicago last Thursday and stated that 
his firm had been doing a good business and in the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi he had found conditions 
very satisfactory. He said the mills down there were 
strengthening prices on lower grades, especially No. 1 
and 2 common. Mr. Thames said that they also had been 
having a first class trade in Michigan. 


George E. Merrill, treasurer and manager of Morrison, 
Merrill & Co., wholesale lumber and other building mate- 
rial, Salt Lake, Utah, called on the AMeERIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN last Saturday and paid the force a pleasant 
visit. Mr. Merrill, as is very widely known, entertains 
a comprehensive array of conservatively well arranged 
ideals of business methods and it can very safely be 





assumed rarely does things or leaves them undone pre- 
maturely or- carelessly. 


J. G. Startup, manager of the Lumber Manufactur 
ers’ Agency, with headquarters in Centralia, Wash., was 
in Chicago for a day or two this week conferring with 
the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, which represents the 
agency in this territory. Mr. Startup is visiting the prin 
cipal lumber markets in the country and left for the East 
last Wednesday. He will endeavor to get home in time 
for Christmas. He stated that business was looking up 
on the Coast and expected nothing but good things. fo. 
1911, 


Edward Heath, president of the Heath-Witbeck Com- 
pany, Twenty-second and Fisk streets, Chicago, re- 
cently returned from a trip abroad covering a period 
of over a year. Most of ‘his time was spent at Switzer 
land and France for the benefit of his health. He re- 
turned in fine condition physically and will immediately 
take an active part in the business of Heath-Witbeck 
Company, looking after the extensive jobbing interests 
of this concern in the South. He will also endeavor to 
increase the retail end of the company’s trade. 


A. L. Porter, secretary-treasurer of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
and Lumbermen Underwriter, Spokane, Wash., paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an interesting and, needless to 
say, welcome call on Tuesday of this week. Mr. Porter 
was here to meet with the other lumber secretaries, 
of whose organization he is a most deservedly popular 
and influential member. From a aucleus of forty mem- 
bers, his organization in seven years has attained to a 
membership numbering about 800. A fine record. 


Charles W. Hall, of H. R. Hall & Co., operating line 
yards at Sandoval and Vernon, Lll., was in Chicago 
Friday attending a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Masons’ Supply Associa- 
tion, of which he is a member, the purpose of the meeting 
being the preparation of a program for the annual 
meeting of that association February 14, 15 and 16. 
Mr. Hall reports a fair volume of business due to local 
conditions, there being a considerable amount of lumber 
consumed by the oil operations of southern Illinois regard 
jess of the season. 

———— 

During the week the True & True Company, the big 
sash and door concern at Lincoln street and Blue Island 
avenue, Chicago, had five of its salesmen in to talk over 
conditions for 1911 with Sales Manager Leaming. These 
gentlemen were Fred Hixon, who travels through southern 
Indiana, with headquarters at Roachdale; A. H. Ahrens, 
northern Illinois, with headquarters at Dixon; C. 8. Bell, 
northern Indiana, with headquarters at Indianapclis; 
Jasper W. Lamm, southern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Decatur, and M. E. Wisenhan, who represents the con 
cern in eastern Indiana and Ohio, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of Nortl 
Tonawanda, N. Y., is opening a branch yard on the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, at a point between Calumet and 
Indiana Harbor, for the handling of red cedar shingles 
and bevel siding for carload and less than ecarload dis- 
tribution. The present Newark manager, W. R. Gard- 
ner, will have charge of the yard, which it expects to 
have in active operation in about three weeks. F. A. 
Hoefheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
was in Chicago establishing this yard, and he left 
Tuesday night for Memphis and Louisville, and also 
will extend his trip down into Tennessee. 


W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbe! 
men’s Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., was among tlic 
week’s distinguished callers at the office of the AMEK 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hollis, in speaking of the next 
annual meeting—January 17, 18 and 19—of his asso- 
ciation was reminded that the organization will then 
have reached its twenty-first year—majority or period 
of discretion, in short the body, than which none of its 
kind has filled a larger place in lumber history, wil! 
then be ‘‘of age.’’ There is to be no formal ce! 
bration, but the occasion will be more than ordinar!!) 
memorable on account of the anniversary. 





F. S. Belcher, president of the Falls City Lum) 
Company, with general offices in the Corbett building 
Portland, Ore., has been in Chicago and adjacent terr! 
tory the last two weeks on business in the interests 0! 
his concern. The mills of this company are in Falls 
City, Ore., and have a capacity of 30,000,000 feet an 
nually. It specializes exclusively in fir lumber for tlic 
car trade, and Mr. Belcher reports having had a v°’) 
good business this year. He stated that he has been sou 
what out of touch with conditions on the Coast the las’ 
month, but judging from the tone of letters recei' 
from the home office the trade seems to be on the | 
trend, as it has orders on its books which will kee} 
busy until the middle of January. He said he was loox 
ing for a still further improvement by the middle «! 
February. 





REMOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS. 


The Houghton .(Mich.) office of the H. W. Jovn 
Manville Company has been removed from 85 Sheldon 
street to 96 Sheldon street. This move has been made 
necessary by greatly increased business and the new 
quarters are more commodious and convenient for sé!‘ 
ing the company’s patrons. S. T. Harris, who has been 
associated with the company for a number of years, will, 
as in the past, be in charge of the Houghton office. 
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A BUSINESS CHANGE. 


December 1 Charles B. White, who was co-partner 
with G. L. Lindsley, doing business under the firm name 
of G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company, bought out the 
interests of Mr. Lindsley and will continue in business 
under the name of the White Bros. Lumber Company. 
Owing to the critical illness of Mr. Lindsley, whose 
doctor had ordered a change of climate, Mr. White took 
advantage of the opportunity thus offered and, with a 
view of firmly establishing himself in the lumber busi- 
ness, purchased Mr. Lindsley’s interests. The concern 
will retain its present offices at 1260-61 Monadnock 
block, Chicago, and will endeavor by courteous treat- 
ment and strict attendance to business to not only hold 
its old friends and customers, but to make many new 
ones. . 

The G. L. Lindsley Lumber Company started in busi- 
ness about two years ago, and since that time has 
worked up a very nice class of trade, handling southern 
hardwoods, yellow pine and West Coast products. 
While Mr. Lindsley’s retirement is greatly regretted, 
it will not work any hardship on the new firm, in view 
of the faet that ill health prevented him from taking 
an active part, and the business has been earried on 
exclusively by Mr. White. 

The personnel of the White Bros. Lumber Company 
is Charles B. and Thomas B. White. The latter’s 
knowledge of the lumber business is rather limited, he 
having been for several years actively connected with 
railroading. His inexperience, however, is more than 
offset by his aggressiveness and the general idea he 
has of the lumber business, so together with the aid of 
lis brother’s experience and wide acquaintance with 





hoto by Moffett. 
CHARLES B. WHITE, OF CHICAGO; 
A Progressive Young Wholesaler. 


the trade he will not be long in becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the workings of the present day whole- 
aler, 

The concern has a large stock of dry hardwood at its 
mills in the south, which are located at Widener and 
Lakeside, Ark. These mills have a daily capacity of 

»,000 and 50,000 feet, respectively. 

It also has made arrangements to handle the famous 
‘‘raig mountain cork pine in this territory. Charles B. 
Vhite states that he believes this pine to be the equal 

every respect of the California white pine. He 
further states that he has 1,000,000 feet of dry gum 
mber and 1,000,000 feet of oak lumber on sticks, 
iich is now in shipping condition, and that the gum 
vul average from 30 to 35 percent red. Mr. White 
ls rather optimistic and believes that trade condi- 
ns and prices will greatly improve with the begin- 
ig of the new year. 

The White brothers will leave Friday night for Mem- 

is and other southern points, the object being to 

juaint Thomas White with the conditions in and 

ound the mills and to give him an opportunity of 
imiliarizing himself with the stocks on hand. Thomas 

ite will probably remain in the south for some little 

ie in order to fit himself for the management of their 
outhern office. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends its best wishes to 

ese young men for a prosperous future. 





EFFICIENT SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 


‘nasmuch as the conduct of the shipping department 

any business has the most direct influence upon its 
usiness relations with its patrons, it is desirable that 
vuyers know something regarding the management of 
nat department of a concern with which they deal. The 
‘ieleney of the shipping department of the Chicago 
I ortland Cement Company is indicated by a brief sketch 
ot Samuel A. Kidd, who was reared in Oglesby, La Salle 
ag Tl. At the age of 18 he entered the employ of 
‘he Illinois Zine Company as weighman, which position 
ie Satisfactorily filled four years. A yearning for 
alvancement prompted Mr. Kidd to study diligently dur- 
ing his spare time, and his efforts culminated in his 
passing the government examination at Springfield, Ill., 
‘or mine inspectorship. In this capacity he did good 
work for the Illinois Zine Company for four years, and 
't was with mutual regret that he severed his connection 
with that company in 1906. 
oo rapid growth of the cement industry next at- 
tracted Mr. Kidd’s attention. arly recognizing the 


great possibilities of cement in mine construction Mr. 
Kidd characteristically allied himself with the Chieago 
Portland Cement Company, whose mills are located at 
Oglesby, his home town. Entering the company’s employ 
as assistant shipping clerk, Mr. Kidd was entrusted with 
the bulk of the detail in connection with the shipping of 
close upon 1,000,000 barrels of ‘‘Chiecago AA’’ annually 





SAMUEL A. KIDD, OGLESBY, LLL.: 
Manager Shipping Department, Chicago Portland Cement 
Company. 


during 1907 and 1908, maintaining the company’s repu- 
tation for prompt shipments, recognized by cement con- 
sumers in the middle West. Simultaneously with the 
increased production of ‘‘Chicago AA’’ to 1,500,000 bar- 
rels annually, Mr. Kidd was appointed manager of the 
shipping department, and the satisfactory manner in 
which the trade is being supplied with ‘* Chicago AA’? is 
well known. This is evidenced in the fact that the new 
city hall, Chicago, which required more than 30,000 bar- 
rels ‘*Chicago AA,’’ and many other large contracts 
were filled during the season just closed, without loss 
of time. 
renee 
SUCCESSFUL OREGON WHOLESALER OF LUM- 
BER AND SHINGLES. 

At Portland, Ore., ‘‘The Rose City,’’ tributary to 
the hundreds of saw mills and shingle mills in Oregon 
and Washington, is located the George B. Weatherby 
Company, engaged in the wholesaling of lumber and 
shingles. Thirty years of experience in the different 
branches of the lumber business well qualifies the presi- 





GEORGE B. WEATHERBY, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Head of the George B. Weatherby Company. 


dent, George B. Weatherby, successfully to carry on a 
wholesale business. Coupled with this experience is his 
acquaintance with lumber dealers and buyers in the 
middle West. The George B. Weatherby Company has 
offices at 207 Henry building, Portland, and associated 
with Mr. Weatherby in the company are A. 8. Coats 
and J. E. Gardner, of the Coats-Larkin Shingle & Timber 


Company, manufacturer of shingles at Raymond, Wash.’ 


Mr. Weatherby is a native of Mansfield, Ohio, where 
he was born fifty-one years ago. When he was 21 years 
of age he started in the lumber business at Muskegon, 
Mich., as bookkeeper for the old firm of Swan, White 
& Smith, who had a large saw mill at that time. He was 
with them five years and afterward spent some time 
with lumber concerns in Wisconsin, then going to Detroit, 
Mich., where he was with Ira B. Bennett in the whole- 
sale lumber business. Mr. Bennett is now vice president 
of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, manufacturing 
pine and redwood lumber at Sanger, Cal. Mr. Weatherby 
was also with Fred C. Ross, of Detroit, and during the 
last four year was in the retail lumber business as treas- 
urer of the Restrick Lumber Company. He went to 
Portland in the fall of 1909 and organized the George 
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TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
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GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 























Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 


45 Broadway, 
New Bridge, N. Y. 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co- 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








WHITE PINE 


The R, Laidlaw Lumber Co. 











BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 
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Hemlock, Hardwoods } 
and White Pine 


2x4” and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Selett Hemlock 
2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards 4 
No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards 

2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1 in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 
North Portage St. Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, 
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We have to offer 


1000, 000 ft. 4-4 and thicker Balm. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
500,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
300,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Beech. 
300,000 ft. 4-4 and 5-4 No. 2 Com. and better Basswood. 


Complete assortment of Hemlock for rail shipments. 
2,000,000 ft. of Hemlock at St. Ignace, Mich., for water shipment. 


ROSS & WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 











Richardson Lumber Co. 


Mills and Sales Offices: 
BAY CITY AND ALPENA, MICH. 


We offer the following Dry Stock: 


40 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Birch 

75 M ft. 4-4 Balm 

35 M ft, 8-4 Elm No. 1 Com. & Better 

50 M ft. 4-4 Elm No. 3 Com. & Better 

60 M ft. ix4 White Pine No. 3 Com, & Better 
400 M ft. 4-4 Hardwood No, 3 


Complete stock of HEMLOCK for Rail Shipment. 











LUMBER, SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 





B. Weatherby Company February 1, last. Mr. Weather- 
by. has been very successful in his new venture. He is 
forceful and energetic and already has built up a very 
satisfactory trade. 


SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


During the week ended December 2 there was re- 
ceived at the port of Chicago and distributed among 
the lumber yards 5,738,000 feet of lumber, 12,000 ties 
and 306,650 lath. The largest individual cargo was 
carried by the steamer Niko and consisted of 725,000 
feet of lumber consigned by the Stevenson Lumber 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. The second largest cargo—643,000 
feet—was carried by the schooner James Mowatt, and 
was consigned to the Pilsen Lumber Company. 
Receipts by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 





NOVEMBER 28. 
Steamer George "Burnham, Sault Ste Marie, Mich., Kelley 
& Mayer to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 12,000 ties. 
Steamer Niko, Marinette, Wis.,. Stevenson Lumber Com- 
pany to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 725,000 feet. 
Schooner A. W. Luckey, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
ber Company to the Deering works of the International Har- 
vester Company, 220,000 feet. 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, Bay de Noquet, Mich., Bay de 
Noquet Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 633,000 feet. 
NOVEMBER 29. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Wells, Mich., the I. Stephenson 
Company to the South Side Lumber Company, 405,000 feet. 
Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ae to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 340,000 
eet. 
Steamer J. D. Marshall, Boyne City, Mich., G. Von Platen 
to the International Harvester Company, 375,000 feet. 

Steamer Louis Phalow, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
a aa to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 
eet. 





NOVEMBER 30. 


Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., I. Stephenson 
Company to Upham & Agler, 400,000 feet. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Gladstone, Mich., Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company to the Chicago Packing Box 
Company, 300,000 feet. 

DECEMBER 1. 


Steamer Helen ©., Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood Dish 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 450,000 feet. 
DECEMBER 2. 


Steamer Delta, Ford River, Mich., Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines. Lumber Company, 320,000 
feet. 

Schooner James Mowatt, Little Current, Ont., consigned to 
the Pilsen Lumber Company, 643,000 feet. 

Schooner James Mowatt, Little Current, Ont., consigned to 
the National Box Company, 306,650 pieces of lath. 

Steamer Rhoda Emily, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 444,000 feet. 


OPBBID DDD DID DDI 


CONTRACT LET FOR TEXAS MILL. 


A modern saw mill with several unique features in the 
way of equipment is to be constructed for the Waterman 
Lumber Company, of Blocker, Tex., by the Giddings & 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
under a contract recently let. The equipment will include 
an 8-foot band with steel carriage, horizontal band 
resaw and pony gang. 

One of the unique features will be an overhead trim- 
mer, the saws of which will be operated by air cylinders, 
the trimmer man manipulating the saws by simply press- 
ing buttons in a cage above. This type of trimmer is 
original with the Giddings & Lewis company and is 
becoming very popular. The sorting works of the mill 
will be of ample length and will contain a soda dipping 
outfit. 

The Giddings & Lewis company kas a number of other 
large contracts under way and is exceedingly busy. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 
Jackson—The Mobile-Jackson Lumber Company is out of 
business here. 

Arkansas. 
Cotter—The Cotter Hardwood Manufacturing Company re- 
cently began business. 
Marmaduke—The Brown Lumber Company, of Paragould, 
has bought the Dickson-Pierce Lumber Company’s yards. 

California. ’ 
Stockton—The Gardner Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the San Joaquin Lumber Company. 
Whittier—The Linkletter & Tyler Lumber & Mill Company 
has sold out to O. H. Barr. 

Georgia, 
Brunswick—The Georgia Veneer & Fruit Package Com- 
pany recently began business. 
Pearson—The Davis-Sears Lumber Company 
business. 


is out of 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The Great Southern Lumber Company has re- 
moved its sales offices to Bogalusa, . 
Chicago—The Pearl River Lumber Company has removed 
its sales office to Bogalusa, La. 
Glencoe—Harry L. Wieder is out of business. 
Spring Valley—The Spring Valley Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Hunter-Doherty & Co. 
Indiana. 
Rose Lawn—The Rose Lawn Lumber Company has dis- 
continued business. 
lowa. 
Elma—J. W. Klemme has been succeeded by Foley Cole- 
man 


Hartwick—Hakeman Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Hartwick Lumber Company. 
Kansas. 
Caney—The Bonami Lumber Company has sold out to 
other dealers. 
en cee Ochs Lumber Company is opening a 
ar 


Medora—Robert A. Schumacher has been succeeded by the 
Kansas Lumber Company. 
Kentucky. 
_ Crofton—The Pratt-Worthington Company has increased 
its capital stock to $20,000. 
La Center—The Evans Bros. Lumber Company recently 
entered the retail lumber trade. 
Sparta—The Sparta Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Sparta Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
Louisiana. 
Bogalusa—The Great Southern Lumber. Company’s sales 
office is now located here. 
Edith—he J. C. Stout Lumber Company recently entered 
the saw mill business. 


New Orleans—Bowlus & Fairchild, Limited, have been 
succeeded by Jaffray J. Hamilton & Co. 
Maine. 
“ewiston—Skinner & Brown recently began business. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—The R. E. Cleaves Lumber Company has changed 
its name to the Trimont Lumber Company. 
Lynn—George A. Cove has entered the lumber trade. 
Michigan. 
Detroit—C. D. Widman & Co. have sold out to the Voss- 
Mantel Company. 
Grand Marais—The Cook-Curtis & Miller Company has 
sold out to the —_ Lumber Company. 
Grand Rapids—The Marvel Manufacturing Company is out 
of business. 
Hastings—The City Lumber Company is being organized by 
Roy Fuller, A. C. Boyes and others. 
Ozark—Sault Ste. Marie—The Ozark Cedar & Lumber 
Company is out of business. 
Minnesota. 
Duluth—William R. Peyton, of this city, is named state 
agent for the Gowan-Peyton-Congdon Company, of Augusta, 


e. 
Minneapolis—The Northland Pine Company has acquired 
the Carpenter-Lamb Company’s lumber mill. 


Mississippi. 


Hattiesburg—The Great Southern Commission Company 
recently entered the commission lumber business. 

Hattiesburg—-A. I. Mitchell recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber trade. 

Lumberton—The Southern Lumber & Timber Company has 
moved to Hillsdale. 









Tylertown—The Tylertown Lumber Company has been 





organized by L. L. and W. M. Lampton, of Magnolia, and 
oO. W. Conner, of Seminary. 
Missouri, 
_ St. Louis—The stock of the estate of A. H. Schnelle, sr., 
in the Beckers-Schnelle Lumber Company has been sold to 
Cc. F. Querl, and A. H. Schnelle, jr., has severed connection 
with the company. 
St. Louis—The Schuh-Mason Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 
Montana, 
Ronan—The Lumber Company has been organized by Ben- 
jamin H. Denison and Devere Jackson. 


Nebraska. 


Fairmont—The Fairmont Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the J. H. Yost Lumber Company, headquarters 
Harvard. 

Jamison—The G. F. 
tered the lumber trade. 

Omaha—George K. Thompson has been succeeded by 
Thompson & Moore. , 


Cady Lumber Company recently en- 


New Jersey. 
Ringoes—A. H. Landis (estate) has been succeeded by 
A. B. C. Bodine. 
New York, 
Buffalo—J. M. Briggs has been succeeded by J. M. Briggs 


0. 

Chatham—Thomas_ S.. Buckley has been succeeded by 
Thomas Buckley & Son. 

North Carolina. 

Charlotte—The Laurel River Logging Company, of Madi- 
$130.00.) has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 

oY, . : 

Fremont—William B. & J. W. Floors are out of business. 

Raeford—The Builders Lumber Company has been succeed- 
ed by the Raeford Lumber ao 

oO. 


Ashland—The Reliable Match Company has been succeeded 
by the Ashland Match Company. 


Oklahoma. 
Purcell—The Houston-Moore Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the A. C. Houston Lumber Company. - 
Spiro—Dorough & Terrell have sold out to the Mansfield 
Lumber Company. 
Pennsylvania. 
‘ Kittaning—The Procious Lumber Company has been organ- 
zed. 
Ligonier—The Byers-Allen Lumber Company has removed 
to Allenhurst, Ga. 
South Carolina. 
Branchville—Sabin & Morrison are out of business. 


Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Box & Lumber Company 
has been organized with Charles Reif, president; T K. 
Bowles, secretary-treasurer, and J. W. Peak, general man- 
ager. 

? Texas. 

Gladewater—Fleming & Mallory are out of business. — 

Glen Rose—F. 8. Williams recently entered the lumber 
business. : 

San Marcos—Jack Thomas has entered the retail tra i 

Sarita—The Sarita Lumber Company has filed certificates 
of dissolution. a 

Waelder—C. M. Dismukes recently entered the retail ivm 
ber_ trade. visi 

Wichita Falls—The Patterson-Sanders Lumber Comp ny 
is out of business. 


Vermont. ; 
St. Johnsbury—The Menut & Park Company has been 
organized to carry on a lumber business. 
Virginia. F 
Christiansburg—Evans & Flanagan have sold out aoe 
sash and door business to the Flanagan Furniture —“-- 
Cleveland—J. BE. Shoffner has been succeeded by | 
Schoffner Lumber Company. 


Washington. 


Seattle—The Seattle Bank & Store Fixture Company 
out of business. 


is 


Wisconsin. a 
Antigo—The J. H. Worden Lumber Company has increase 
its eapital stock from $150,000 to $165,000. £ busi- 
Oshkosh—The Edwards Lumber Company is out © 8 
neWausau—The Star Lake Lumber Company has filed notice 
of dissolution. 
British North America. 
Alberta. aa 
New Norway—Evan Olsted has sold out to the Gio™ 
Lumber Company, Limited. 
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Sedgwick—T. E. pewarts has sold out-to the Beaver 
er Company, Limited 
Sinttiiadlaniinin, 
Melfort—Crowston & Sons have sold out to McKedian & 


oyce. 
Sedley—The Crescent Lumber Company has sold out to 
the !tmperial Elevator Company, Limited. 
Yorkton—Clement & Miller have bought the lumber busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Farmers’ Trading Company. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 
Birmingham—The Pine Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000 : E. Thomas, president ; W. P. Blair, vice 
president; Joseph B. Harris, secretary-treasurer. 


_ Birmingham—The Tuscaloosa Column Company, author- 
ized capital ro be James F. Walker, president; Robert 
Carns, treasurer; C. Blan, secretary. 
Brewton—The MeGow in-Foshee Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. 
Arkansas. 
Little ey The Diamond Basket Company, authorized 
capital $25,00 
California. 
Bakersfield—The — Milling & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital — 
Los Angeles—The Pacltic Hardwood Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Albert Schliem, R. B. Chamberlain. 
Petaluma—The Petaluma Box Factory, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000. 
Sacramento—The Alameda Building Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 
Georgia. 
Juliette—The B. F. Jones Company wiombey: authorized 
capital $10,000; B. F. Jones, of Earl, N . P. Towery 
and M. W. Roberts, of this city. 


Illinois. ; 
Moline—The Kemp & Burpee Company, authorized capital 
$400,000. 
Indiana, 
Evansville—The Amesicen Hardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $5,0 
ae a Silo Company, authorized 
capital $75,0 
Morgenteon. The K. S. Timber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. 8S. Knight, L. F. Stockton and I. M. 
Knig 
South Bend—The Red River Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; W. L. Kiser, Dr. G. P. Morey and 8S. M. 
Robinson. 
Kentucky. 
Ashland—The Green Rock Lumber Company; J. R. Lark, 
John Gibbert, J. C. Burns. 
Louisiana. 
New Orleans—The Creosote Wood Paving Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—Wehr & Edwards; William fF. Wehr and Fran- 
cis A, Edwards, jr. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Tufts Sanitary Flooring Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; John L. Tufts, John H. Burroughs, 
Henrietta J. Wilson. 

Michigan, 


Grand Rapids—The Hillsboro Timber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 
Mississippi. 
Rosetta—The Homochitta Stave Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; N. B. Hester, O. Hester and others. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—The National Chair Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; E. V. Glaser, J. J. Yawitz and W. M. Glaser. 
New Jersey. 
_ Elizabeth—The Metropolitan Lumber Company, author- 
nee capital $10,000; Albert Marsh, Newark; Michael Kurat, 
this city. 
Jersey City—L. H. Allen & Bro. (lumber, wood etc.), 
authorized capital $10,000. 
New Mexico. 
ye Ey New State Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Broadway Parquet Flooring Company, 
authorized capital 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Wrecking & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $2,500; Jacob Rosenthal, 126 Thatford 
avenue, 

Olean—The Tennessee Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $60,000. Ohi 

oO. 


Cincinnati—The Estell Lumber & Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Robert H. West and others. 


Oklahoma. 

Carter—The Brownlee Luiaber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; J. Whitehurst and T. L. Brownlee, of Sayre, 
and R. W. Brownlee, of this_ place. 

Muskogee— The Hardwood Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; J. M. Sherrod, of this city; T. B. 
Sorrel and W. H. Gillespie. 

Oregon. 

Cherry Grove—The Lovegren Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; August Lovegren, Phillip Lovegren and 
Levi A. Lovegren. 

Portland—The Philippine Mahogany Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; Alexander Thompson, J. 8. 
Day and Jack Huston. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scranton—The Dickson Lumber Company. 

Somerset—The Pa Pint Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Virginia, 

Richmond—Harker & Morgan (wholesale lumber). 


Washington. 
sellingham—The McCoy-Loggie Timber Company, author- 
4 $100,000; Pat McCoy, George W. Loggie and 
A. M. ey. 

Seattle-—Gould- 2% Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; A. H. Gould and R. H. McMullen. 

Seattle—The Sun Timber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; F. A. Simpson, Gene C. Gould and C. M. Tucker. 

West Virginia. 

Elkins—The Hardman Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $50, 000; F. J. Henderson, of Pittsburg, Pa.; T. B.-Hard- 
man, A. G. Hardman, W. H. Mason, of th $ city 

Weston—The Hope Lumber Company, authorised capital 
$25,000; J. W. Farnsworth, J. A. Henderson and Linn Bran- 


non, of this cit y: 
British North America. 
Saskatchewan. 
Regina—The Lumber Manufacturers’ Yards. 


Saskatoon—The Western Canada Sawmill Yards Company, 
Limited. 


Yorkton—The Yorkton Lumber & Coal Company. 


. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 


Altheimer—The Varner Land & Lumber Company, of 
Pine Bluff, will build a saw mill plant near this place. 





Florida. 
Key West—Henry Leiman will establish a box factory in 
this city. 
Idaho. 


_Couer d’Alene—William Dollar and C. D. Gibbs, of this 
city, contemplate the erection of a large saw mill at the 
head of the Spokane river. 


Illinois. 
Peoria—H. C. Beebe is to erect a planing mill and 
woodworking establishment. 
Michigan. 


Alba—D. W. Moseley is making preparations for the 
erection of a saw mill. 
Nebraska. 
Omaha—The plant of the National Lumber, Box & Pack- 
age Company will be rebuilt at once. 
Ohio. 
Zanesville—The Zanesville Barrel Company will rebuild 
factory recently burned. 


Oregon. 
Cherry Grove—The Lovegren Lumber Company will build 
a large saw mill. 
Virginia. 
Norfolk—The John F. Wiltz Company will rebuild veneer- 


West Virginia. 
Swiss—The Flynn Lumber Company will erect a 100,000- 
foot capacity band mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee—The Webber Manufacturing Company will 
erect a planing mill and carpenter shop at West Allis. 
ing plant recently destroyed by fire. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Hollywood—Miles Moody’s cedar mill was destroyed by 

fire; loss $2,000; covered by insurance. 
Arkansas. 

Clio—Five drying kilns of the Clio Lumber Company, of 
Pine Bluff, were burned recently ; loss $30,000, fully covered 
by insurance. 

Piggott—The Cotton Belt Lumber Company’s saw mill, 
near Wilhelmina, was destroyed by fire; loss $4,000; no in- 
surance. 





Kansas. 

Lawrence—About $10,000 damage was done by fire at 

the C. D. Faler Planing Mill Company’s plant: recently. 
Missouri, 

St. Louis—-Fire December 4 wiped out the Little Lumber 
Company’s plant and damaged the property of the Staudte 
& Rueckholdt- Manufacturing Company, causing a loss to 
both companies of about $75,000 

Nebraska. 

Omaha—The National Lumber, Box & Package-Company’s 

plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000, insured. 
New Jersey. ° 

Hammonton—Fire destroyed the mill and lumber = yard 
of Joseph R. Imhoff recently. 

North Carolina. 

Raleigh—The saw mill plant of the Hartford Real Estate 
Company, known- as Rutledge’s mill at Deep Run, was de- 
stroyed by fire December 2; loss $15,000, with $8,000 in- 
surance. 





Oregon. 

Oregon City—The Oswald Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant was destroyed by fire December 2; loss $8,000. 
Texas. 

Dallas—Fire December 1 Somcages the Buell Planing 
Mill Company's plant; loss $20,000. 

Jefferson—The planer and lumber yards of the Clark & 
Boice Lumber Company were destroyed by fire recently. 

Washington. 

Tacoma—The Nisqually Lumber Company’s mill, located 
five miles east of Spanaway, owned > - C. Naylor, was 
destroyed by fire this week; loss $2, 





BIG MANITOBA PLANT BURNS. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 7.—The plant of the Rat Port- 
age Lumber Company, at Norwood, Man., burned down 
this morning. The plant was valued at $200,000. Details 
are not available at this time and it is not known wheth- 
er the loss is covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Dec. 9.—Calvin C. McGhee, lumber- 
$3:795 of Petros, filed a petition in bankruptcy ; ‘liabilities 
795. 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Dec. 5.—At receiver’s sale November 
26 the lumber yards of the Dickson-Pierce Lumber Company, 
at Marmaduke, were sold to the Brown Lumber Company, 
of this city, for $2,500. 











ANDERSON, IND., Dec. 8.—The Greensburg Chair Company ; 
receiver applied for. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 6.—A_ petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the American Saw & Planing Mill 
Company. 


POPLARVILLE, MIss., Dec, 8.—The Grambling-Durham 
Lumber Company has assigned. 


Avrora, IND., Dec. 7.—The Samuel Wymond Cooperage 
Company ; receiver appointed. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 6.—The petition of W. H. Sulli- 
van, general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bogalusa, asking to be discharged as receiver of 
the Greenlaw Lumber Company, was granted November 29. 


BristTou, TENN., Dec. 6.—Fifty-five of ae eighty creditors 
of the Clinch Valley Lumber Company, t. Paul, Va., 
have formally accepted the offer of J. EB. “Daft, one of the 
backers of the concern, to settle the claims at 50 percent 
provided the assets are turned over to him. 





GranD Rapips, MicuH., Dec. 6.—Bankruptcy proceedings 
have been started a ainst the Newaygo Chair Company, of 
Newaygo. H. J. Dudley is in charge as temporary receiver. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Dec. 6.—The sixth and final pay- 
ment of dividends to the 420 creditors of the Harrison 











[mae EAST MICHIGAN “3a | 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


oo . 1x4 os 1 Barn os 
’ t. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 

2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Bara This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 








6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’=8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 


we will 
quote 
delivered 
prices 
on 
pplication 











Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


100M ft. 4-4 No, 2 Common & Better Birch. 
20M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Birch. 

300M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
40M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood. 
50M ft. 1x4 Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x6 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

800M ft. 2x8 —10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

600M ft. 2x10—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 

250M ft. 2x12—10’ to 18’ Hemlock. 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 

















Look at These Items 


100,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 common and better maple. 
50,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better maple. 
200,000 ft. 4/4 No. 3 common maple. 

200,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 common beech and maple. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better beech: 
250,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 common beech. 

100,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better birch. 
30,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 common and better birch. 
150,000 ft. 5/4 No. 2 common and better basswood. 
35,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 common and better elm. 
10,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 common ‘and better elm. 
500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow 


BAY CITY, 
e MICHIGAN 




















We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


~) — without unnecessary delay as we own and ct) : 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks, 




















yy Prices on Request x 


E. B. Foss & 3s & Company 


BAY CITY, CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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peg NORTHERN PINE “ee | 










































































Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


FLOORING 


Also a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and 
we’ll quote on either regular or 
specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WIS. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Pa ie MANUFACTURERS OF 
White Pine 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
LUMBER 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
— ashe and 
rim, Dimension, Shingles. 
and Other WHOLESALERS OF 
FOREST Pacific Coast and Southern 
PROD UCTS and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
and Cedar Shingles. 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 





Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 



























Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes orrail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Tdlecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN _ Long Distance 













































descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Pree 


Wagon Company has been made by James R. Wylie, trustee. 
reser 60 percent of $445,000 indebtedness has been 
cleared up. 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 6.—A bankruptcy petition has been 
filed against the H. C. Hitchcock Box Company; Herbert C. 
Hitchcock has been appointed receiver. 


Hartrrorp, Conn., Dec. 7.—The first meeting of creditors 
of G. E. Booth, who conducted a sash, door and blind busi- 
ness, was held last week; David Wilson was appointed trus- 
tee. 


ELKHART, IND., Dec. 8.—The case of E. A. Carpenter, 
trustee of the W. H. Mann Lumber Company vs. the Estate 
of W. H. Mann resulted in a judgment for the trustee of 
$8,559.13, which will go to creditors. The controversy was 
over the amount of money due the trustee from the estate. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Dec. 7.—The Mitchell & Harding Lum- 
ber Company made an assignment December 2 and a cred- 
itors’ meeting was called for December 5. 


New York, Dec. 8.—Judge Hough has denied an applica- 
tion to appoint a receiver for Henry Hirschberg, lumber 
dealer of 90 Nassau street. Mr. Hirschberg asserts his assets 
are $88,862 and liabilities $46,823. 





OBITUARY 


James Huff Stout. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
MILWAUKEr, WIs., Dec. 8.—James Huff Stout, lumber- 
man, philanthropist, pioneer advocate of manual training 
system of education in Wisconsin, died this morning at Me- 
nomonie, aged 62 years. 








Mr. Stout was born in Dubuque, Iowa, son of Henry L. 
Stout, of Knapp-Stout & Co., of Menomonie. At 18 years 
of age he entered his father’s business and in 1880 took 


charge of the concern’s saw mill at St. Louis, Mo. Return- 
ing, he erected the first building in Wisconsin devoted ex- 
clusively to manual training and maintained it at his own 


expense. This was_ destroyed in 1897, causing a personal 
loss of $50,000. The Stout Training School for manual 
training and domestic science was built by Mr. Stout at 





THE 


LATE JAMES HUFF STOUT. 

In 1901 
$80,000. 
Mr. Stout 


he 
Ilis 


an expense of $100,000 in 1908. 
nasium and natatorium costing 
to Menomonie amount to $600,000, 
to the state senate in 1894 and since then has been re 
elected every term. In 1889 he married Miss Angeline 
Wilson, daughter of his father’s business associate. 

At the time of his death he was president of the Stout 
Lumber Company, the Thornton & Alexander railroad, of 
Arkansas, the First National Bank and the Menomonie «& 
Wisconsin Milling Company, of Menomonie. A _ brother, F. 
I). Stout, lives in Chicago. 


built a gym 
entire gifts 
was elected 





Frank Porter. 


Frank Vorter, a veteran Chicago lumberman, died Friday 
ufternoon, December 2, at his home, 1036 Elmwood avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Funeral services were held December 4 at 
St. Luke’s Chapel, from which the remains were taken to 
Rosehill cemetery for interment. 

Frank Porter was born October 15, 1837, in Hamilton, 
Mass. tHe came west at an early age to Missouri, where he 
taught school. He left Missouri at the outbreak of the Civil 
war and went to Richmond, IIl., as station agent for the 
Chicago, North-Western railway. In 1868 he went to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he engaged in the hardware business. 
In 1871 he came to Chicago and joined forces with BE. A. 
Lay on South Water street in the commission business. In 
1873 he became connected with the lumber firm of Blanchard 
& Bowland on the old cargo market, since which time he 
has been actively identified with the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness of Chicago. 

He is survived by his widow, nee Sarah A. Sibley, whom 
he married June 26, 31, and one son, Mark S. Porter, 
who for the last ten years has been associated with his 
father in business under the name of the Frank Porter 
Lumber Company. The business will be continued by the 
son, who has had the active management for several years. 





Sebastian L. Everett. 


San Francisco, Can, Dec. 3.—Sebastian L. Everett died 
November 27 at his residence at 137 Bonita avenue, in Pied- 
mont, near Berkeley, after an iilness of several months. 
The funeral services, held at the family residence, Novem- 
ber 28, were attended by a number of prominent lumber- 
men and friends by whom the deceased was highly esteemed. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Eliza Upson Everett; a daughter, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Ferguson, of New York, and two sons, George 
L. Everett and Wallace W. Everett. 

Mr. Everett was born in Baltimore in 1836 and entered 
the newspaper business early in life. He attained such 
suecess that he succeeded Artemus Ward as editorial writer 








for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, remaining with that paper 





until the close of the civil war. He then bought the Times 
at Akron, Ohio, and later came to San Francisco and be- 
eame connected with the Journal of Commerce. He was 
an honored and loyal member of the “old guard” in the 
Concatenated Order*of Hoo-Hoo in San Francisco, having 
served a term as Vicegerent Snark some years ago. 


Lawrence W. Wade. 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 5.—Lawrence W. Wade, president 
of the L. W. Wade Lumber Company, and former member 
of the firm of Metcalf & Wade, now the Metcalf Shingle 
Company, died last week at his home in this city of apoplexy. 
Mr. Wade was born in Rochester, Wis., March 8 4, and 
spent the greater part of his life in Saginaw, Mich., where 
he was actively engaged in the lumber business. He came 
to this city in 1890, where he has since made his home. 
Two years ago Mr. Wade retired from active business. A 
widow, two sons and two daughters survive. 


Charles S. Heard. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 6.—Charles S. Heard died November 
15 at Augusta from pneumonia. At one time Mr. Heard 
operated the Mill Haven mill in this city and formed and 
was the first president of the Heard Lumber Company. 
He was also president and principal owner of the Mont- 
gomery Lumber Company, of Alamo. At the time of his 
death, however, he was not connected with any of the above 
concerns, 





J. C. Langford. 


Brunson, 8S. C., Dec. 7.—J. C. Langford, lumberman of 
this town, was found dead about two miles from his home 
November 29. 


Edward Fisher. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Dec. 8.—Edward Fisher, for forty years 
a resident of Alpena, died in that city Thursday, December 
1. Mr. Fisher was one of the best known lumbermen on the 
Huron shore. For the last six years his headquarters were 
in Duluth, Minn., and he operated on Indian reserve lands 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Fisher was 62 years of age and is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





George C. Fox. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Dec. 6.—George C. Fox, 67 years of age, 
president of the Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company, died at 
his home in this city recently. Mr. Fox, who was a native 
of Germany, founded one of the oldest planing mills in this 
city. 


James L. Bridge. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 5.—James L. Bridge, father of J. L. 


Bridge, local agent for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
died last week. 





Mrs. Anna Murphy. 


MENOMINEE, Micit., Dec. 8.—-Mrs. Anna Murphy, widow of 
the late John Murphy, a prominent Menominee lumberman, 
died Monday at the family residence. 


Mrs. Ford Jones. 

Ilelen Nicholas Jones, of Chicago, wife of Ford Jones, 
secretary of Jones-Coates & Bailey, died Monday, Decembe 
+, following an operation. 

Mrs. E. H. Thompson. 


PORTLAND, OreE., Dec. 8.—-Mrs. E. H. Thompson, aged 63, 
wife of E. H. Thompson, of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 
pany, died last week from heart trouble. 





John W. Graves. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Dec. 6.—John W. Graves, whole 
sale lumber dealer of this city, died December 3 from 
apoplexy. He came here from Hannibal, Mo. Five children 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS | 











From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 
Chipana, Valparaiso—4,723 feet lumber; 11,844 pieces 


staves. 

\driatic, Southampton—323 

Graf Waldersee, Berlin 
38 pieces lumber. 

Bluecher, Beira—17,810 feet lumber. 

Drumlanrig, Buenos Aires—322,640 feet lumber. 

Vasari, Buenos Aires—4,538 bundles staves. 

Dalmore, Dunedin—31,216 feet lumber. 

\imirante, Kingston—1,980 bundles shingles. 

Prinz August William, Kingston—990 packages shooks. 

Hudson, Calais—680 bundles shooks and heads. 

Caledonia, Glasgow—1,295 pieces lumber. 

Olinda, Gibara—35 bundles staves and heads. 

Wilhelm, Hamburg—23 walnut logs. 

Varengo, Hull—9,848 packages lumber. 
packages lumber. 

Napo, Iquitos—3,734 feet lumber. 

Drunlanrig, Montevideo—73,437 feet lumber. 

Parima, Martinique—11,600 pieces staves; 14, 
lumber ; 1,642 bundles shooks and heads. 

Philadelphia, Puerto Cabello—3,039 feet lumber. 

Voordam, Rotterdam—-1,960 staves. 

Florizel, St. Johns—1 car staves; 23 packages box shooks. 

Bayamo, Tampico—11,800 feet lumber. 

Crown of Grenada, Trinidad—1,114 packages shooks. 

Mcvico, Vera Cruz—22,704 feet lumber. 

Melderskin, Valparaiso—16,048 feet lumber; 6,894 staves 

Roon, Hamburg—137 crates lumber. 

Alleghany, Havana—-171 bundles lumber. 

Tintoretto, Manchester—4,729 pieces lumber. 

Prinz Willem, Port au Prince—14,784 feet lumber. 

Campanello, Rotterdam—6,228 staves; 1,294 pieces 
ber. 

Taurus, Port Madryn—170,081 feet lumber; 437 packages 
shooks and heads. 

Albinga, Port au Prince—5,350 feet lumber. 

Sigismund, Port au Prince—11,215 feet lumber. 

Queen Helena, Rosario—34,184 feet lumber. 


pieces lumber. 


1,082 pieces lumber. Hamburg 


Neweastle—2Z,55") 


feet 











lum 





From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 
American steamer Lampasas, New York—100,000 feet ye! 
low pine lumber. Mt 
British schooner Boniform, St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica—14», 
450 feet pitch pine lumber. 
Mexican steamer Vueltabajo, 
feet pitch pine lumber. ‘ 
American schooner Emma Knowlton, Mayaguez, Porto Ric 
326,000 feet pitch pine lumber. 4 
Norwegian steamer Mount Vernon, Port Limon, C. R. 
22,752 feet pitch pine lumber. me 
American schooner Isabel B. Wiley, Fajardo, P. R.—604, 
000 feet pitch pine lumber. doa 
British schooner Lady of Avon, Gonaives, P. R.— 266,54! 
feet pitch pine lumber. . 
British steamer Queen Mary, Hamburg, Germany—1,366,- 
677 feet pitch pine lumber; $2,867 feet oak lumber; 384 
poplar logs; 196 ash logs; 486,078 feet sawn pitch pine tim- 
ber ; 22,000 feet pine deals. Ko 
British steamer Northwaite, Rotterdam, Holland—2,159,- 


Progreso, Mexico—204,265 
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554 feet pitch pine lumber; 158 poplar logs; 6,000 oak 
staves ; 497,542 feet sawn pitch pine timber. 

British stéamer Logician, Liverpool, England—33,710 feet 
pitch pine lumber; 56,550 feet sawn pitch pine timber; 226 
hickory logs; 63 oak logs; 8,400 staves. 

British schooner M. J. Taylor, Port of Spain, Trinidad—- 
217,966 feet dressed pitch pine lumber; 164,881 feet rough 
pitch pine lumber. 

Spanish steamer Ernesto, Liverpool, England—24,368 feet 
oak lumber; 46,233 cubic feet sawn pitch pine timber; 6,000 
oak staves; 3,498 feet hewn poplar; 1,283 feet hewn oak. 

British barkentine Emma R. Smith, St. Johns, N. B.—211,- 
440 feet sawn pitch pine lumber; 48,959 feet oak timber. 

British barkentine Sirdar, Fort de France, Martinique— 
166,492 oak staves; 11,099 feet pitch pine lumber. 

British steamer Yucatan, Manchester, England—123,092 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamer Aker, Havana, Cuba—523,034 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamer “Belize, Belize, B. H.—-14,949 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

From Norfolk, Va. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 
sarge Hopatcong—Railroad ties for New York. 

Barge Robinson—Gum logs to Sharpstown, Md. 

Barge Lucretia—Lumber for Baltimore. 

Barges Charles S. Hearne and Margaret Donahue—Piling 
for New York. 

sarge Dendron—Box shooks for Bayonne, N. J. 

Schooner Hattie A. King—Railroad ties for New York. 

Norwegian steamer Thorsa—Large consignment of white 
oak for Dorchester, N. B. 

Schooner Frank Leaming—Pine lumber for New York. 

Barges Uranus, Vulcan and MacNally—Pine lumber 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barge Gibson—Pine lumber for Baltimore, Md. 

Barge George May—Pine lumber for Baltimore, Md. 

Schooners Lify Wells and Jennie D. Bell—Pine lumber for 
Baltimore, Md. 


for 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3: 

Steamer Onandago—Boston, Mass. , 

Steamer Dorothy—G. S. Baxter & Co., New_York. 

Steamer Winyah—Eppinger & Russell Co., New York. _ 

Schooner Benjamin .F. Poole—E. G. Phinney & Co., New 
York. 

Steamer St. Irene—Dutton Phosphate Company, Bremen, 
Germany. 

Steamer Comanche—New York. 

Steamer Quantico—Baltimore, Md. : : 3 

Schooner Thomas F. Pollard—R. R. Sizer & Co., New York. 

Schooner Samuel Dillaway—Mason Forward Company, Fall 
River, Mass. ‘ : 

Steamer Fannie C. Hari—Miami, Fla. 

Steamer Arapahoe—New York. 

Steamer Lexington—Baltimore, Md. L 

Steamer Norhavet—Dutton Phosphate Company, Kastrup. 

Steamer Jroquois—New York. 


Steamer Merrimack—Baltimore, Md. , 
Steamer William P. Palmer—Philadelphia, Pa. 


ween 
From Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Wash. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 
Steamer Mayfair, San Pedro—General cargo. 
Steamer Capistrano, San Pedro—General cargo. 
Schooner Espada, San Pedro—840,000 dimension stock. 
Schooner A. J. West, San Francisco—General cargo. 
Vary Winkleman, San Francisco—General cargo. 
Daisy Freeman, San Francisco—700,000 feet general cargo. 





From San Francisco. 
FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 

Steamer Strathlorne, Melbourne and Sydney, via Eureka— 
817,300 feet lumber. 

Steamer Amiral Hzrelmans, 
Uruguay—55,683 feet lumber. 

Steamer Bankdale, Peru—22,127 feet lumber. 

Ship General Faidherbe, Ipswich—19,000 feet lumber as 
dunnage with grain cargo. d : 

Ship Prince Robert, United Kingdom—39,000 feet lumber 
is dunnage. 


Mexico—23,072 feet lumber ; 


PAPO" 


Joseph N. Rudersdorf, humane officer of Spokane, 
Wash., is in favor of wood blocks for paving streets. 
ile declares, after attending the international confer- 
ence of humane societies at Washington, D. C., last 
month, at which time the use of wood blocks for paving 
was indorsed, that this system would make life easier 
for the horses. The Spokane - society will advocate 
strongly the use of wood blocks on all street paving. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 











While the sudden coming of cold weather last week 
lad a tendeney to slacken trade, the city retailers 
are still picking up a fair number of orders, as con- 
struction work is going forward without much inter- 
ruption. The wholesale yards are shipping yard mate- 
rial in moderate amounts to their country customers, 
and it is evident that the latter will be compelled to 
buy freely in order to readjust their stocks on the 
basis of a good assortment before spring trade sets in. 
This is hardly expected though until after they have 
gotten through with their annual inventories. 

Receipts by rail at Chicago for the week ended 
December 3 were 48,249,000 feet, as against 72,615,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1909. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to December 3 were 2,374,- 
102,000 feet, a decrease of 37,285,000 feet, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments by rail for the week ended November 19 were 
14,928,000 feet, as. against 21,784,000 feet for the 
same week last year. Total shipments by rail from 
January 1 to December 3 amounted to 911,245,000 feet. 
an inerease of 8,612,000 feet over the same period of 
time last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 








Lumber. Shingles.” 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 3. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

DED caninaa be Saeed ee ak 2,374,102,000 450,841,000 
ME dnt cGe hades sane tae oaks 2,411,387,000 491,037,000 
DEE sprcesicastsacses) aebémbebao accel en ae 
OER Ba ckeenokaceen 37,285,000 40,191,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BN SS sc: sadiep on So.003% bay 0 14,928,000 5,214,000 
me rr re eee 21,784,000 6,354,000 
SOUND 65's ssassettanead  semnepeans. | aki cuaa 
rE ere eee 6,856,000 1,140,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 8. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
are eo ree. ere 911,245,000 376,883,000 
SY Os ha sie oetes naaed as 902,633,000 421,962,000 
TT Pe eT eee 8,612,000 ‘ ae im ; ma 
NE cc cccnceatenbansh. £8¢600bh4% 45,079,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Week. ended December 3.......ccscccccsccce 7,145,000 feet 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended December 7 were: 

CLASS Vo. Value. 
Se SOY Gis ga slbauceh bate viaas 2 tee ee 6 $ 3,475 
$ 1,000 and wnder S§ 5,000............ 49 137,700 

5,000 aud under aa er 22 156,000 

10,000 and under rr 26 410,000 
25,000 and under Serre of) 260,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 4 235,000 

RPS Ce Ore ie ea 116 $ 1,202,175 
Average valuation for week........ ‘i 10,364 
DOUBTS PUOTIORE WORK. noc scsciesieces 167 1,790,100 
Average valuation previous week... .... 10,272 
Totals corresponding week 1909.... 136 1,463,300 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 14, 1910..... 10,388 94,570,425 
Totals corresponding period 1909... 8,867 82,845,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908... 9,313 62,325,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907... 7,523 58,341,420 
Totals corresponding period 1906... 6,566 61,152,337 
Totals corresponding period 1905... 5,580 50,636,815 
Totals corresponding period 1904... 4,464 32,700,945 
Totals corresponding period 1908... 4,048 31,554,295 
Totals corresponding period 1902... 4,083 41,196,190 
a 
Northern Pine. 
Chicago. Prices are strong at initial points and in 


the wholesale trade, and weak at retail, especially in 
the city, where there is much unnecessary competition 
for business. City dealers who are sacrificing their 
stock are not likely to be able to replace it from the 
wholesalers at equally as good prices. Demand for 
pattern lumber is strong and prices high. Box mate- 
rial is weak. Stocks of this stuff are large, with the 
consequent result that prices are low. 


—_—eoOoOooOorrr—w»’” 


Minneapolis, Minn. While the gross movement of 
lumber is somewhat smaller than last year, it is not 
running far behind, and the dry stocks of northern pine 
are much smaller than a year ago. A decided shortage 
in dimension already is in prospect. Some yards are 
buying, even now, for delivery after January 1, and it 
is expected that buying for spring trade will start ear- 
lier than usual on account of the broken stocks and the 
desirability of placing orders while they can be filled 
properly. Factory trade is quiet and will be light un- 
til after inventories are taken. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trade is reported fair, the 
volume of business being considerably larger than at 
this time last year. Some items in the list are slow, 
but the box plants are busy and the sash and door busi- 
ness is doing well. Prices are steady and firm. The 
factories and planing mills are all employed and no 
trouble is experienced in obtaining transportation. Con- 
siderable pine is also being shipped into the valley and 
beyond from interior railroad points for distribution. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The yards are busy getting their 
stocks in shape for the winter and the receipts during 
the last week have been large. Business has been 
quiet for several weeks, in common with other woods, 
but there appears to be a good prospect for greater 
activity after the first of the new year. Building 
continues active and the box factories have work 
to keep them busy this month. Prices have not shown 
much change, though in the lower grades they have 
been unsteady. 





New York. No change in the demand is reported, 
but the business offered moves along steadily and at 
satisfactory prices. No large offers are reported, but 
there is a more decided tendency to push sales, the 
market is in as good condition as can be expected 
under the circumstances. Low grades are unusually 
dull; stocks at all consuming points are low. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Prices remain firm for all of the 
better grades of white pine throughout the Pittsburg 
market. Low grades are sometimes offered at slight 
concessions, but only in small lots. Industrial demand 
is much smaller in December than for November, and 
nearly all large consumers are running low in stocks 
to the end of the year. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. This market has*developed a firmer 
tone, if'anything, although prices are unchanged from 
a week ago. Spruce frames, 9-inch and under, have 
been quoted at $23 for several weeks, but it has been 
reported that there have been slight concessions from 





this price. There are not as many mills in operation 
as is usual at this time of year. It is reported that 
some of the winter mills have not started up, and un- 
less business becomes better a few may remain closed 
all winter. This has lessened production. Retailers 
are not interested in large lots and will buy in a ¢con- 
servative way until after the first of the new year. No 
cargo business is reported; all orders are for rail ship- 
ment. The call for random is not active. Spruce cov- 
ering boards are in fair eall and prices are well held. 


eee 


New York. Offerings are plentiful in all sizes and 
there is no inclination on the part of the yards to 
buy beyond their current wants, which continue ex- 
tremely limited. The local building situation is much 
less active than usual for this time of year and re- 
tailers are not hopeful that conditions will improve 
materially before spring. Manufacturers with mill 
connections in the near East are booking some orders 
for sorting purposes but eastern cargo business is dull 
and prices are off. West Virginia distributers report 
a fair demand but extremely sharp competition and 
to offset this several larger manufacturers have indi- 
cated a decision to curtail operations. ; 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Some offers of low grade spruce now 
vary as much as $3.50 from the last lists, and demand 
is very light. In the better grades, particularly export 
sizes, the demand continues fair and prices firm. The 
spruce manufacturers are curtailing somewhat on their 
production and are not permitting much stock to accu- 
mulate, and are watching the existing conditions 
closely. A change is believed to be due in this lumber 
after the new year has arrived. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. ‘Trade is practically over for the season 
in this section and cedar operators are now busily 
engaged in getting out stock for next year. The re- 
ports from the northern woods are that there is still 








a scarcity of men, but that work has been pushed as, 


actively as possible. The post demand, while it is 
tapering off, has been fairly good during the week, 
with a decided scarcity in some sizes. Poles are fairly 
active, with a pronounced scarcity in 35- and 40-foot 
lengths. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is still some call from 
southwestern territory for poles, but this trade is slow- 
ing up. Posts continue to be the feature of the market, 
and retailers are stocking up unusually early for the 
spring trade, foreseeing a shortage in the large size 
round posts. There is no retail trade now in the North- 
west but yards, as a rule, have very little post stock on 
hand. Cold weather without much snow is favorable 
to operations in the woods. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. Poles, desirable stock, are very 
searce. Railroad ties have been moving at fair prices. 
Posts have moved very well during the last year and 
will be searce the coming season. The white cedar 
supply is very limited in Michigan. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago Trade has been going along in a semiactive 
manner and in fair volume for the season, Consumers 
are not buying much stock in carload lots and although 
the local factories are running full they are depend- 
ing largely upon their reserve supplies, and are supple- 
menting this with wagonloads from the yards. Whole- 
salers report a considerable falling off in orders and 
inquiries, and this department of the trade is likely 
to show continued quiet until after the first of the 


year. Plain oak shows no abatement of demand and 
prices are steadily firm. Most of the southern 
mills are busily at work. Quartered white oak is 


steady and moves with comparative freedom, More ani- 
mation has been shown in gum and cottonwood of 
late, the higher grades of red gum especially in 
request. In the northern woods there is scarcely any 
change, as heretofore noted. Birch is in good demand, 
both plain and red. Soft elm and rock are fairly 
active for this time of the year. A steady demand 
has existed during the season for hard maple and 
has almost entirely absorbed the visible supply of that 
wood first named. Manufacturers are now devoting 
their time to getting logs for their winter sawing and 
about the usual cut is anticipated. Maple flooring 
manufacturers report a steadily active demand for 
their product, coming from every section of the 
country. 

Minneapolis, Minn. ‘There is considerable inquiry in- 
dicating interest in the existing supplies of stock, and 
birch in the better grades is in a very strong position. 
Basswood has been looking up in demand and the best 
grades are commanding a better price. Wagon stoek 
is fairly active yet and hardwood wholesalers have no 
complaint with the market as a general proposition. 

St. Louis, Mo. Although this is a season when the 
buying is sure to fall off materially because of the ap- 
proaching holidays and the inventory period, demand 
for all kinds of hardwood lumber holds up surprisingly 
well. All the buying is in small lots and all orders 
are accompanied with the request to rush shipments. 
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We Want to Move: Write 
150 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Shop. for 
40 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common. Pri 
100 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common. wanes. 
40 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common all 12”. 
60 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common. 
12 Mft. 8-4 No. 3 Shop. 
20 M ft. 4-4 Shop Common. 
200 M It. 1x4” & wdr., 6’ &up, No. 5 Boards. 
10 M ft. 5-4 to 8-4x4 & 6”, 8 to 20’, D & Better. 


NORWAY PILING. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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i) 
FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION . | 
SIDING SHIPLAP ) 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH j 


CEDAR : 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders 


! 
WAGNER & WILSON, || 





(Incorporated ) 


MONROE, - - - WASH. 
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{ Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. ) 
a 


BUILT-UP PORCH COLUMNS 


BEST ON EARTH 
._ also Porch Post, Porch Rail, Flooring and Finish a 














Western Pine Lumber |sendus 

In All Forms For Yard Trade. ce 

SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | °"cn 
MILAN, WASHINGTON 




















Pulace Hotel 


HEADQUARTERS OF LUMBERMEN 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Official Headquarters National 
Hoo-Hoo Convention — 1910 





European Plan only; Rates 
from $2.50 perday upward 


SAN FRANCISCO 








The dealers are filling in their stocks without adding to 
the volume on hand. The same is true of the factory 
trade. All branches of the trade report that the situa- 
tion looks more encouraging, and it is believed that 
business next year will be good. In the producing ter- 
ritory many of the mills are shutting down for repairs. 
Cars are getting scarcer all the time, and this also is 
having a tendency to close down many of the mills. 





Kansas City, Mo. High class stuff and finished goods 
are firm in price. The less desirable qualities in all 
grades and varieties show weakness. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is still fairly active, but 
there is some evidence of the slowing down which 
usually is incident to the close approach of the Christ- 
mas holidays. However, there is no discouragement 
among hardwood lumber interests over this expected 
development, for the reason that they are looking 
beyond the turn of the year in the belief that there 
will be a good business in store for them. The arrival 
of real winter has brought with it the realization that 
there must be some decrease in production and a fur- 
ther consequent reduction in the amount of lumber 
available for the late winter and early spring trade, 
with the result that increasing firmness of values is 
counted upon. The bright features of the local 
market are plain oak and red gum, demand for both 
of which continues active. Prices, too, are well main- 
tained, the holders occupying, owing to the rather lim- 
ited supply, an independent position. Quartered oak 
is in demand but is less active than plain, and prices 
are not so firm. The movement in upper grade stock 
is fair, while the tendency toward improvement in 
the call for the lower grades of cottonwood and gum 
continues. The box business is very active and this 
just now is furnishing a good demand for box grades 
of the items mentioned. Sap gum is moving more 
freely in the higher grades and considerable cypress, 
cottonwood and ash are being sold daily at remuner- 
ative prices. 





Nashville, Tenn. Demands have been brisk this 
week, but it is not expected ‘that the real activity 
will begin until after the close of the holiday season. 
Plain white and red oak have been very active. 
High grade poplar has moved well. There is good 
demand for red gum. Beech, birch and ash are in 
fair call, mahogany also. Orders are still for imme- 
diate delivery, all retail yards and consuming plants 
awaiting the first of the year before they seek to 
replenish their already low stocks. The lower grades 
of all hardwoods continue somewhat quiet. Prices 
continue steady with echoes of a stiffening in prospect 
from some quarters. 


Huntington, W. Va. General conditions of the oak 
‘and poplar market remain practically the same as they 
have been for the last thirty days, with the exception 
of first and seconds and No. 1 common oak, which ap- 
pear to be meeting with ready sales at firmer prices, 
especially the first and second grades. Regarding 5-4, 
6-4 and 8-4 No. 1 common and better oak, including 
stepping planking, prices range about $2 over prices 
ninety days ago. Apparently there is no material 
change in quartered oak, but the amount that is manu- 
factured meets with consuming demand sufficient to 
ship this stock as rapidly as produced at satisfactory 
prices. Basswood is an item that is very scarce, and a 
considerable amount of inquiries are received for this 
item in thicknesses 4-4 and 6-4. Poplar is moving sat- 
isfactorily and usually at very satisfactory prices, ac- 
counted for from the fact that practically all the pop- 
lar in stock at this time is held by large manufacturers 
and must bring a reasonable price to cover the addi- 
tional cost of timber supplied and manufactured. The 
planing mills report a good quantity of orders for pop- 
lar boards, siding and molding. A number of large oak 
flooring orders have been received during the last week 
by the planing mills manufacturing this product. 


eer 


Louisville, Ky. Demand is stronger and the volume 
of business shows considerable increase. Buying con- 
tinues of the hand-to-mouth variety, however, and it 
is not expected that stocking up will be done on any 
considerable scale until after the first of the year. 
Prices are steady and show improvement. Quartered 
white oak is moving better than in several months. 
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Lynchburg, Va. The approach of the holiday season, 
inclement weather, and car shortages in Virginia and 
some of the other southern states have caused a slight 
slackening in trade here this week. No improvement 
is looked for until after January 1 next. Prices in 
some instances showed a slight advance over last week. 
The demand for poplar and red and white oak leads 
the market, with a good demand for all grades of gum. 
There is an active demand also in the better grades of 
chestnut. Collections are fair to good. 

POO 


New York. Local stocks are ample for current re- 
quirements, which have slackened considerably in the 
last three weeks. The market is quiet, with only a few 
inquiries coming in from straggling sources. Notwith- 
standing that condition, wholesalers are not over- 
burdened with good hardwood stocks, as is the case 
in other lines and, therefore, the price situation is 
well maintained. Low grades are plentiful and prices 
vary considerably, but good hardwoods are in fair 
demand. Factory trade is quiet and until the prime 
sources of consumption show more substantial signs of 
activity, hardwood buyers think they can well afford 
to wait and take the risk of having to pay higher 
prices later on. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There has not been very much activ- 
ity in hardwoods jn the last week or two and salesmen 
report that buyers are holding off on account of not 
wishing to stock up more than they can help so near 
the end of the year. This is a normal state of affairs 
and the dealers are looking forward to a fair amount 
of business as soon as the holidays and inventorying 
are over. Oak and maple continue to sell as well as 
anything and birch is a good seller with those who 
have it. Ash is more in demand than formerly. 





Pittsburg, Pa. In contrast with most of the depart- 
ments of the lumber trade, hardwood demand is good 
and prices are firm. The inquiries for fairly large 
stocks of this lumber in oak, poplar and sound wormy 
chestnut are becoming more frequent. The lower 
grades are also selling better than last month. Prices 
are steady and as a rule mills are not well supplied for 
prompt shipments. Good hickory is asked for to some 
extent this past week, but very little is available. 
Prices are strong. Ash stocks are small, especially for 
the higher grades. Implement manufacturers are ask- 
ing for what they can get from dealers and have buy- 
ers out at mills also. 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is moving along at a steady 
rate, stocks being called for in moderate quantities and 
dealers being put to it to get orders. As a rule the 
margins of profit are close, the results in this respect 
having fallen appreciably behind last year and other 
years prior to 1907, but the prospects are encouraging, 
and conservative hardwood men take the view that 
1911 will bring improvement. The railroads have be- 
gun buying, but they still manifest decided caution in 
the placing of orders. Car builders are not using as 
much lumber as they needed formerly, but the furni- 
ture factories seem to require more, and the volume of 
hardwoods called for is about as large as ever. All of 
the woods in general use are in moderately active de- 
mand, and foreign buyers are showing greater interest 
in stocks. It is thought that the demand from abroad 
will pick up decidedly when once the elections in Great 
Britain are out of the way. Common oak is called for 
in sufficient quantities to keep down the supplies at the 
mills, and common chestnut is perhaps the weakest 
feature on the list. 





Boston, Mass. Trading in the market for hardwood 
lumber is light. Manufacturers, in some eases, have 
large stocks and are offering them direct to the re- 
tailer or consumer at prices less than these same manu- 
facturers will sell the wholesale dealer. This has 
caused considerable unfavorable comment as well as 
resulting in an unsettled market. Quartered oak is in 
quiet call and prices in some cases are easy. Plain 
oak and maple have been in fair call, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The tone of this market is weak, 
due to the closing of the year, when business usually 
tapers off. There are inquiries for 1911 delivery, with 
some sales, but principally to regular customers, The 
first few days of this month showed up in the mails 
even better than was expected. A steady increase in 
the inquiries for quarter sawed oak is noticeable, for 
select white especially, which for a month or two 
seemed to be neglected. The sales of both quarter 
sawed and plain are principally of red oak, or red and 
white mixed. Close observers of the market say a 
growing scarcity of plain sawed oak is noticeable, es- 
pecially white oak for general manufacturing pur- 
poses, which is accounted for by the fact that the high 
prices paid by millmen for oak logs compel them to 
cut as much as possible for the higher-priced quarter 
sawed, where it is possikle to do so. Heavy car stock 
and timbers are having a good run at ‘the mills, as 
there is not much accumulated stock, and the present 
efforts of many of the railroads to inerease their roll- 
ing stock keeps the demand good. Chestnut is still 
somewhat slow for the top grades, with some move- 
ment of thick rough stock and low grade. There is but 
little inquiry for the long, clear ones and twos for the 
interior building trade, and but little moving to the 
eastern market. Ash for general manufacturing pur- 
poses is meeting with moderate attention; wagon and 
carriage makers’ stock is moving more freely; heavy, 
selected white ash, well seasoned, is scarce, most of the 
stuff available not being dry enough to suit wagon 
makers’ views. Hickory for the grades suitable for 
wheel, spoke and snaft makers is in light supply, but 
there is sufficient in sight’ to meet the wants of the 
market. Hickory boards of good lengths are very 
searce. There is a very noticeable quiet on the ques- 
tion of prices for both hickory and ash, and transac- 
tions are on a satisfactory basis. Red gum is meeting 
with a fair share of the business of the market; the 
manufacturers of furniture are making inquiries for 
future trade, and there is a noticeable lack of the ob- 
jections formerly made as to the unreliable qualities of 
gum, and the manufacturers are more thoroughly ap- 
preciating its good qualities, especially its easy cut- 
ting and high ‘‘finishing’’ points. There is a slight 
movement of interior finish and siding, as the cold 
weather has had a chilling effect on building opera 
tions. Walnut and cherry are plentiful, with but lit- 
tle movement for the foreign trade. Birch, cotton- 
wood, basswood, buckeye, ete., are receiving the usual 
volume of attention from buyers. The low grade prob- 
lem continues to be added to, with the movement 
light. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is fairly active, despite 
the nearness of the first of the year, when inventories 
will be made. Orders are well distributed over the 
country, although the middle West and the West show 
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up the best in that respect. Demand from yards is 
steady and some of the dealers report stocks exceed- 
ingly low. Manufacturers also are in the market for a 
good lot of material. Orders are numerous for deliver- 
ies after the first of the new year. The automobile in- 
dustry is buying better and furniture and implement 
factories are in the market for stocks. The car supply 
is becoming shorter and some difficulty is experienced 
with shipments from the South. There is a good de- 
mand for hardwood flooring. Prices throughout the 
list are firm to the extreme. Quartered oak is in good 
demand, with quotations ranging from $80 to $83 for 
firsts and seconds. Plain oak is strong and sales are 
good. Prices are: Firsts and seconds, $50 for white 
oak and $49 for red; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 com- 
mon, $20. Ash is stronger and the volume of business 
is larger. Chestnut is in good demand, with prices as 
follows: Firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; 
sound wormy, $16. Basswood is firm and business is 
satisfactory. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Dealers report that some busi- 
ness is being done all the time, but trade generally is 
quiet and it is expected to continue so until after the 
first of the new year. Local lumbermen are optimistic 
as to business in 1911. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Considerable inquiry for hemlock is noted 
at the local yards, and while receipts from northern 
mills are arriving constantly, stocks in the north are 
said to be somewhat broken. Hemlock operators ex- 
pect to put in a normal stock of logs this winter, 
expecting that the trade during 1911 will be heavier 
than the year about to close, which, on the whole, has 
been satisfactory so far as volume is concerned. 


Voor’ 


Buffalo, N. Y. Receipts by lake kept up well until 
the close of navigation and were about as large as 
last year. Prices have not shown much change lately, 
though they have not ruled quite as high as last year. 
There has been a pretty good demand for hemlock 
down the state as well as here and a large amount of 
the stock arriving by lake has found a market east- 
ward. Building operations in the city and neighbor- 
hood have been good enough to keep hemlock moving 
quite freely. 











New York. A fair demand prevails, with very little 
increase over November. Prices are held to their 
present level more because of the low stocks at mill 
points than because of any activity in the demand. 
Country yards are not figuring on their usual propor- 
tion of fall contracts which, in addition to other con- 
ditions, creates a situation where prices are not tempt- 
ing. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Orders for hemlock are not numerous, 
but the shipments from most of the mills are reported 
to be exceptionally good. Prices are fairly steady, 
and there appears to be little cause for any marked 
change as there is little surplus reported at the mills. 
Dry stocks are especially broken just now. In all 
special sizes, the full list is demanded and is ap- 
parently given cheerfully by the large buyers. 

Boston, Mass. This wood, especially eastern stock, 
is well held, although demand is not active. Stocks 
are not large, due in part to the fact that the mills in 
Maine were forced to shut down about a month earlier 
than usual this year on account of low water. For 
eastern clipped, prices range from $19 to $19.50. There 
has been a fair call for random. Eastern random is 
held at $18.50 by most holders, although a few lots are 
reported as offering at fifty cents less. 





Columbus, Ohio. This wood shows more strength 
than for some weeks, and the volume of trade is larger. 
Building operations have been active and hemlock is in 
good demand. Prices show some improvement. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Yard dealers are doing a fair business in 
poplar and are buying some stock when they have 
the opportunity to get material at what they consider 
bargain prices. Firsts and seconds have lately become 
scarcer and prices have hardened to some extent. Sup- 
plies of logs are reported low at many of the mills, 
out there are sufficient stocks on hand to supply any 
and all wants of the trade. The movement of low 
grade lumber is very small, 








Baltimore, Md. As the end of the year approaches 
there is a tendency on the part of the yards to hold 
back orders, but the range of prices is welt sustained 
and there are various evidences that the improvement 
that set in some time ago continues, even though it may 
not manifest itself at the present time in increasing 
Strength of values. The general run of consumers are 
in the market for such stocks as they actually need, 
while the eall for wide lumber of good quality still 
halts, the chief consumers, the automobile builders, 
a their way cautiously to see what the new year 
at present the manufacturers have more cars on hand 
than they can conveniently carry, and they are, as a 
Consequence, slow about buying large quantities of ma- 
terial. The common grades of oplar are in sufficiently 
strong request to prevent a piling up of lumber at the 





bring forth in the way of a demand for ears. Just 3 


mills and the foreign movement is also fairly brisk, 
though nothing like a spurt is on. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Most of the fear of a weakening 
of the poplar market has been eliminated and an im- 
proving tone is manifest in the market. There is a 
fair movement of box boards, with a steady tone to the 
demand for wide panel stock, which is said to be not 
overabundant. Heavy, clear wide stuff for the auto- 
mobile trade is showing up again as a market feature. 
It is said that after the opening of the new year the 
buying for the automobile trade will be heavy. Furni- 
ture makers are only buying moderately, with better 
attention from the wagon and carriage trade. Low 
grade poplar is in good supply, while the movement is 
very light. 

Columbus, Ohio. Firmness characterizes this market 
and sales are good for the season. Automobile facto- 
ries are doing more buying. Prices are as follows: 
Firsts and seconds, $56; No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 
common, $23, and No. 3 common, $16. The wider 
sizes range from $80 to $135. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of Puget Sound mills in 
this territory state the demand continues light, with 
inquiries few, and that they do not really look for 
any material improvement in trade conditions until 
after the first of the year. Some spruce yard stock 
has been absorbed at fairly good prices, but the trade, 
as a rule, does not show any particular activity. 














Tacoma, Wash. All along the line millmen are re- 
porting a healthier tone to the trade. Inquiries are 
more plentiful and orders easier. .The improvement is 
not such as to warrant any particular advances, but 
prices are firmer. Car material is in good demand, yard 
stock buying is more active and some timbers are mov- 
ing. The recent Burlington inquiry for 7,000,000 feet of 
car material and construction stuff is reported placed 
among fifteen mills. Cargo trade is fair, remaining just 
about where it has been for several weeks, with a 
good sized volume of lumber moving. Australia, the 
West Coast and Honolulu have been taking the bulk. 





Seattle, Wash. Business continues fairly good for 
this time of the year, but prices remain too low for a 
legitimate profit, and many of the mills have~-closed 
down for the winter. A large volume of business and 
better prices are looked for after the first of the year. 
It is reported that several of the large railroads are 
preparing to place inquiries that will aggregate sev- 
eral million feet of car and roadbed material. In this 
respect they will be following the example of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, which recently 
placed orders for about 15,000,000 feet of lumber, thus 
profiting by the extremely low price now prevailing. 





Portland, Ore. While business is not all that, it 
should be, a fair volume of business is being done and 
the mills in this district are cleaning up pretty well. 
It is said that not for a long time were stocks on hand 
lower than at present. A better feeling is reported, 
inquiries coming more freely than for several months. 
The general impression is that considerable activity 
will be noted after the holidays. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The trade in Pacific coast lumber is 
good considering that these woods are not yet thor- 
oughly introduced, Douglas fir always leading in popu- 
larity. It was not only made a success in the East 
first, but has been pushed actively ever since. Spruce 
sells well under the name of Washington white pine 
where the consumer is likely to be prejudiced against 
the word spruce and cedar moves as shingles mostly 
in the East. Prices are fair, though with the freight 
and eastern profit taken out of them it is hard to see 
what the mills get out of the lumber. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. The market conditions are steady. Whole- 
salers who have been in the consuming districts report 
the outlook as good for next year. California prod- 
ucts are in good demand, mostly white pine sash and 
door stuff. Prices are firm. 





Spokane, Wash. Inquiries for western white pine 
have been on the increase in the last ten days and 
market conditions are better than thirty days ago, 
Prices continue firm, and with the prospect of a fairly 
light cut next year and reduced logging this winter, it 
is expected a general raise will have taken place before 
spring. Shop lumber is in demand and eastern ship- 
ments are heavy. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Manufacturers are more interested in 
making shipments of orders on file than in trying to 
get new business. The representatives of the big mills 
in this territory say that the car situation is bad 
and that none of the mills is getting even a fair 
amount of cars. Inquiries for the yard stock are few 
and a real active movement is not expected until 
early next year. Prices are very irregular, and the 
market may be said to be as weak as at any time 
during the year. 
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is the keynote to success in holding trade. You 
who demand Quality in the lumber you offer 
your customers will get this key to a larger and 
more satisfactory business with every order you 
send to us for 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory Lumber. 








Write for quotations. 
iy —™“1 
\( W-IFMSKEE ag ) 
General Offices: 
QUINCY, ILL. gZ 


Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 











Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 


Car and Cargo Shippers 
Aanual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 





















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


AasK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








FIR CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles 











We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| RED CEDAR | 


We inyite your inquiries for RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING, Clear “A” and B, in straight carlots or mixed 
with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. We can also ship 
promptly RED CEDAR FINISH, Mouldings, Lath and 


other stock. 


3 
A 
fl We furnish FIR in any form. We make a specialty of 
2 





ic 


FIR SILO STAVES in carlots. 

We give our usual quick dispatch and our stock will be 
sure to suit you. 

Wire us for prices on anything from the Coast by night 
letter, at our expense. 


200c 


Alaska Lumber Co., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


4 
Bina S100 
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—— Cc 300€ 












For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 11/x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 


HALAU AUTOR AAU AGOEPAMLELY CAT EG TOO TUA aa 
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Shingle Satisfaction 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 




















esaem White Building :: SEATTLE, WASH. 








‘‘Pickaway’’ Brand RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 





»D « Mixed Cars 
qSeattie CEDAR 
‘ AND FIR 








OUR “SHIELD” BRAND OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Are acknowledged the best upright machine made 
ingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Washington. 


Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative, 
811 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











M.W. JUDD LBR, CO. 


INCORPORATED 


White Building, SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON PRODUCTS 


Our Specialties: 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND 
SIDING, FIR DROP SIDING 
AND FLOORING, FACTORY 
LUMBER—LATH. 














Watch for the Black Cat Clreylar. 








St. Louis, Mo. There is virtually. no improvement 
noticeable in the values and demand continues fair for 
mixed orders and prompt shipment. Some lower con- 
cessions are being made and some decidedly higher 
prices are being quoted by some of the representative 
concerns. As a whole, however, conditions reflected 
remain virtually the same as they have been for the 
last few weeks. Stocks in the hands of the retailers are 
gradually getting lower and lower and the ultimate re- 
sult of this must be a heavy buying movement around 
the first of the new year. It is not expected that there 
will be much change in the situation prior to that time, 
when all indications point to a decidedly stronger buy- 
ing movement, accompanied by a consequent upward 
tendency in the market situation. 





Kansas City, Mo. Sales have been beyond normal 
for this week of December and are materially larger 
than for the same week last year. The volume has 
been much larger than expected, even though demand 
has continued large. There is every reason to believe 
that after the first of the new year it will be pos- 
sible to obtain more money for the product than has 
been the rule in the last two months. The car short- 
age has become less severe, but there are indications 
that it will continue more or less acute during Decem- 
ber. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand is quiet, or even dull and 
sluggish, and the range of prices indicates much un- 
settlement. While stocks are not excessive and the 
local trade has escaped demoralization, other markets 
have been less fortunate, and numerous complaints are 
heard about conditions in New York and elsewhere. 
Though many of the big mills closed down some time 
ago, and the production is much reduced, the pressure 
to sell has not been much diminished. This prompts 
many dealers to hold out for advantages in grading and 
in prices, and the margins of profit are scaled down so 
low as to disappear. The complaint is that no one is 
making money, and that dealers as well as manufac- 
turers may account themselves fortunate if they escape 
material losses. In Baltimore the situation is much 
better, and while the movement does not attain espe- 
cially large proportions, the returns realized are rela- 
tively good. Building continues to absorb stocks in 
comparatively liberal quantities, and most of the yards 
are busy. 
~~ 

Montgomery, Ala. Dressed lumber and shed stock 
are holding their own, with a tendeney toward increase 
of business, attributable to swelling volume of outside 
orders. Small timbers are moving more freely and the 
larger timber orders are increasing. There is a dearth 
of both cypress and pine shingles. Especially is the 
searcity of pine shingles apparent. Customers are of- 
fering more money for yellow pine shingles than the 
market quotes in hope of getting orders filled. The de- 
mand is growing heavier daily. The market has felt 
the car shortage and is preparing for conditions that 
will obtain should it continue. 


~_—_—or—rnrrere~S 


New York. There is no snap to the yellow pine 
market. Prices are light and yards are buying only 
what they have to. Competition is decidedly keen and 
the market is largely in the hands of the buyer. A 
fair volume of orders are booked but the unsatis- 
factory price situation has created a condition where 
even on the smallest order there is shopping around 
for low prices, and the discouraging feature is that 
resulting quotations justifies the shopping. Consider- 
able stress is laid on the proposed subway work which 
ought to consume a large quantity of southern pine. 





Pittsburg, Pa. A fair amount of yellow pine is 
moving, but prices are unsettled and this condition 
has recently been rendered more acute by offerings of 
smal} mills of cars in transit at almost any moderate 
reduction in order to realize readily on their ship- 
ments. Complaints of car service continue to come 
from the southern mills. Southwestern shipments are 
fair but report delays from a lack of cars also. Stocks 
are small and retailers are buying sparingly for the 
present. 

eee" 

Boston, Mass. In the market for southern pine floor- 
ing a fair volume of new business has been reported 
from day to day, but buyers quote several prices at 
which they have been offered A rift sap. The-ma- 
jority of wholesale dealers are quoting $37 to $38 for 
this grade of flooring and will not accept less than the 
inside price. Others have been willing to sell at a lit- 
tle lower figure. Demand for No. 2 common has not 
been active. Some dealers, however, have had a fair 
amount of new business. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments are being rushed forward 
this week with all possible dispatch. A freeze-up is 
imminent, which would mean considerable loss were 
cargoes nipped en route. About 2,000,000 feet of pine 
is afloat, awaiting tows or fair winds, all of which is 
expected to meve out before the week ends. This 
movement reduces visible supply very materially, and 
in the face of a more active demand, prices are stimu- 
lated. Kiln-dried edge box, 4x4, is quoted at $13-13.50 
for average run of widths. 6-inch box, $14 to $15; 8- 
inch, $15.50; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $17. Red heart, 
edge or random widths, $10.50. Mill culls, edge, $11 
to $11.50. Red heart and mill culls, 8-inch stocks, 
$13 to $13.50; 10-inch, $14 to $14.50; 12-inch, $14.50 to 











, ers, who have been in a position to go on with construc 


k 
$15. Box bark strips, $9 to $9.50. Lath, $2.50 to ‘or | 
$2.60, with the market oversold. These prices all f. o. np 


b. ear or vessel Norfolk. Charters are scarce at $3 flat 

to New York and sound ports; one-fifth off for dressed | 

lumber. M 

et | 

Baltimore, Md. ‘The expected arrival of numerous ight 
lumber-laden vessels from down the bay has so far not ire 

















materialized. The receipts have been large enough to seen 
replace the stocks distributed, and the situation is ear 
practically unchanged. Some of the dealers report de- retti 
cided quiet, while others say they are doing a fair busi 
ness. Yardmen and others are holding off with their Te 
orders, because they want to make their obligations at eda 
the close of the year as small as possible, and all pur- ond 
chases not absolutely necessary are being deferred. On mon 
the other hand, the arrivals have fallen below rather Stoe 
than gone above expectations, so that there are no ex- idle. 
tensive stocks to take care of. This market is singu- 
larly free from pressure, and the range of prices con- Se 
tinues comparatively heavy and fairly steady. It is \ fe 
chiefly with regard to volume that North Carolina pine it a 
men complain, and the prospects are that a decided im- mills 
provement will set in next year. The builders have 
been at work practically all the time, and there were 
few interruptions to lessen the requirements in the way Ki 
of lumber and other materials. — 
1e | 
| impo 
Boston, Mass. ‘There has not been an active market | is in 
this week, although some dealers have booked larger | curté 
orders. The call for roofers has been larger in some more 
eases. Two or three dealers state that they have been be ti 
in receipt of a very good eall, while others say demand boun 
is still quiet. For 6-inch roofers prices range from Dece 
$17.25 to $17.75. Partition is in moderate demand and 
some buyers report they have been offered lumber at Br 
lower prices. Prices are fairly steady. of s 
- creas 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The shortage of cars in the South adva 
has been the complaint in the shortleaf trade, next to acco 
that which concerns the cutting of prices, which has ; chan 
been as severe lately as in some time. Sellers here has | 
are advised by the mills that it is very difficult to get | 
the cars and there have been numerous delays. It is Be 
reported that there is a possibility of shutdowns on tran: 
account of overproduction. Flooring and timbers are price 
selling somewhere, though business is called quiet. best 
althe 
| quot 
Cypress. | rie 
deal 
hold: 
Chicago. While demand for yard stock is compara at Ic 
tively light, there is considerable inquiry, and it is is th 
expected that a good many orders for future delivery price 


will be booked this month. Quite a large amount of $3.5 
stock is going into the interior finishing sash and door 

factories, while the tank builders and windmill manu Co 
facturers are active buyers. Stror 
luml 
are: 


lath 





St. Louis, Mo. The volume of small order business is 
holding up remarkably well. Dealers all report that 
their salesmen are sending in more orders just now than 
usual at this time of year. Prices, however, are said 
to be unimproved. Mill stocks are not over-abundant 
and production is being curtailed considerably because 
of the ear shortage. Dealers look for a brisk trade 
after the holiday season. | Ct 

Baltimore, Md. Demand from the yards continues 
fair, moderately large stocks being called for by build u 


tion work, and other consumers are also in the market. 

The entire range of values is steady, and while the 1 

turns accruing to manufacturers and wholesalers are 

not large, they compare favorably with those of neariy 

all other divisions of the trade. Fluctuations in quota- 

tions are relatively narrow, stocks being about large 

enough to meet current needs, and the yards being 

without extensive accumulations. The business doe 

is on a solid basis, a complete absence of speculative 

features enabling the sellers to realize rather bettcr 

figures than would otherwise be the case. The stea’) | 
ness applies to the lower grades as well as to hich | 
class stocks, the inquiry affecting the whole list. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiries are reported to be a lit evide 
better in cypress, with the tendency to firmer pric 


The demand, while not large, appears to be about «!) ; 7 
to the average. There is a growing tendency to tiv N 
cypress in place of white pine and it is expected thi! se 
this substitution will increase as the stock of whi Ni 
pine grows less. The publicity given cypress late! No. 


will stimulate this movement quite a little. a 
——oOoOorn—eornr N " i 
New York. The demand continues fairly strove N 
but the market moves listlessly from week to weei 
The outlook in the immediate building situation © 
hardly be said to be satisfactory and until there 


; “ae Hal 
more activity in this respect wholesalers will look Hick 
a dull market. Sees 

. LLLP PAC 
Columbus, Ohio. This market is somewhat irregu! ys head 
although reports of price cutting are not so frequen Right 


In some sections the list is fairly well maintaine’. 
The volume of business is larger. ~ tip 





° Flat 
Shingles and Lath. ; th 
ee ee Hickc 
*Chicago. White cedars are holding steady at pr para 
vious quotations. Red cedar shingles shcw no improv’ Pork 


ment. Demand is decidedly slow, with prices rangin¢ 
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ibout the same as those quoted last week. Demand 
for lath has not fallen off, as many structures are now 
in process of completion. 





Minneapolis, Minn. No change is noted in the mar- 
‘et situation here, as the demand for shingles is very 
ight and limited to single car orders, which generally 
ire placed at the bottom price. No improvement is 
seen in conditions, and vone is expected before the new 
year. Most dealers are paying very little attention to 
retting trade. 





Tacoma, Wash. Demand continues light and red 
edar shingle prices continue unsettled. In general, 
onditions are just about as they have been for several 
months. e movement of shingles east is small. 
Stocks on hand at the mills are large. Many mills are 
idle. 





Seattle, Wash. Shingle conditions do not strengthen. 
\ fair business is reported, but at prices that are not 
it all attractive, and a great number of the shingle 
mills of the state are closed down. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices have been very saggy, 
particularly so in view of the opinion expressed that 
the curtailment of transit sales by two of the most 
important roads in the cartage of western stuffs which 
is impending. It was said by large dealers that the 
curtailment would have the effect of making the prices 
more firm, but there has been no sign that this will 
be true. The two roads prohibit the diversion of cars 
bound for points west of the Missouri river after 
December 24. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There has been a larger movement 
of shingles here this year than ever before, the in- 
crease having kept up pretty steadily as the season 
advanced. Prices are a little stronger at present on 
account of lake-and-rail rates being in effect, but the 
change in prices is not likely to be much from what it 
has lately been. Sales have been keeping up well. 





Boston, Mass. A larger volume of business is being 
transacted in shingles than for several months, and 
prices are held with more firmness. Several of the 
best brands ean not be bought today at less than $3.40, 
although good brands are offering at $3.25. Clears are 
quoted at $2.75 to $2.90. In the market for lath firmer 
prices were reported last week, but this week some 
dealers feel that they can not get as good a price for their 
holdings as two weeks ago. Some have actually sold 
at lower prices than they would a week ago, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. For 15-inch, 
prices range from $4 to $4.10, and for 114-ineh, from 
$5.50 to $3.60. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is fairly 
strong in every part of the territory covered by Co- 
lumbus shippers. Quotations for red cedar shingles 
ure: Clears, $3.35; stars, $2.85; Eurekas, $3.95. The 
lath market is steady and firm. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago, Fear of stave shortage seems to have 
ited stave dealers and coopers to buy most of the 
storks and to contract for future supplies of staves 
‘he South, with little regard for the present price 

°' barrels. With present light receipts of hogs and 
small demand, now and prospectively, for barrels, 
cems a speculation with some danger. Prices on 
staves and heading do not change much, although 
large contracts have been made and others 
“ht for deliveries all through 1911, say A. H. 
cs, in their report on market conditions. On ac- 
it of the poor demand, many former beer manu- 
‘urers have only small supplies, or have quit the 
ness. It is reported that of the ‘‘United Brew- 
composed of some twelve fair-sized breweries, 

but two are out of commission, and others are light 
crs of cooperage. Light inquiries are also being 
ived for all kinds of slack barrel stock. Formerly 
large grain crops have put new life into the 
erage business, but so far this year it is not in 
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evidenee, 
N * 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
No 28 ¥4-ineh Wisconsin elm’ flour staves, 
Xo 2 28%4-Inch ‘elm staves, net M:.!2/'1) Nominal 5.00 
‘\°. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
No, Hy Pee Bete ccc cctccseccscccee ceseee . 07 
—_ 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 
x OMIM AL oo oe scene seccceccece eseseccce No demand 
My’ 78'2-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
Pj, 30-inch gum staves........... 6.00 
Sobers coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M - 10.50 

‘tent coiled elm hoops, 514-foot, per 0.00 

9.50 






Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-f 
, 5-foot, 
nett barrel staves, elin, per M re 






barrel basswood heading, per set. .04 

ory hoops, flour barrel, per M 4:00 ‘to 4.50 
None wanted 
.30 to .35 


= ‘pty hoops, half barrel, per M...... 
Hew linings, car lots, per M., 12-inch.. 
‘d linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch. 





ren-round OMI RUBIN S bs s.ogce 5.0650 0% ae ais 30 
Font patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Two patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
— patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
iiaie Patent and four wire hoop barrels... A5 
Pont i Ss 5 veoh cect ale an co 37 to 88% 


1 white ash butter tub ‘staves. |: 
No. 11 staves... 
\lat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M 











we 5 i-fc # +.. 4.75 to 5.00 
Thee Peed of} staves, per M..... 8.09, to 35.00 
Fihclenee eee 204 9 dis nese +° o deman 

peaige box straps agate 10.00 to 11.00 
“pe len» ee oSevevis 1.20 to 1.30 
ork barrels: ..... 0.2” ‘95 to 1.00 
Oy ee OU cach di costes ‘90 to 1:00 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, - . . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 








Late to Classify. 
| fate 10 Classify | 
FOR SALE 
One * ‘. P. Alfree high speed automatic engine, size 
Oe > sad 


One Roberts hand engines machine and twenty-five clamps. 
One Prescott steam feed, 8”x30’. 
One Mitts & Merrill 4 B hog. 


One 14” Smith sander, sands both sides at once. For thin 
stock only. 

One No. 1B Reeves variable speed pulley. Only used one 
year. 


One Cochran steam separator, 34%” pipe connection. 
PHILADELPHIA VENEER AND LUMBER CO., INC., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED-—YELLOW PINE SALES AGENCY 
Experienced salesman with established trade and Al refer- 
ences wants to represent well known yellow pine manufac- 
turer in Ohio. Address “J. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL PLANING MILL 
And factory man, up to date in all departments, wants to 
either. buy or invest and manage plant. 

dress “J. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-ALL KINDS OF WALNUT TIMBER. 
Quote me your best prices at once. 
A. J. BROWN, JR., Box 126, Sasakwa, Okla. 


TWO EXPERIENCED MEN WANT POSITION. 
An operative millwright and mechanic, and a locomotive 
engineer. Long experience, good references. Strictly sober 
and steady. Can come at once. Address 
W. H. BLANKENSHIP, Box 115, Huddleston, Va. 


WANTED- BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Position as southern representative. References furnished. 
Address “H.,” BOX 301, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can give best of reference. Desire to change first of the 
year. Address BOX 144, Arlington, Ga. 


BAND OR CIRCULER FILER WANTS 
Position. Eighteen ~ears’ experience. 
Address “J. 143,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























| Too fate To. Classify | 


FORESTER, TECHNICAL TRAINED, DESIRES 
Work. Three ged field experience in South, West and 
Canada. Cruising and surveying of timber lands, working 
plans made and developed. Willing to go anywhere. Steady 
work more important than salary. 

dress “J. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS YELLOW PINE SALES 

Manager. With either wholesaler or manufacturer. Position 

desired by January 1. Well acquainted with large consumers. 
Address “J. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER. 
10 years’ experience largest corporations in north; operate 
typewriter. Address “J. 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
Of good character. Experienced in timber cruising, and 
have a — anogir’ye of lumber operations. 
Address “J. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 


Send for free sample package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. : 

Address “COFFEE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXCHANGE TIMBER FOR AUTOMOBILE. 
Will take a first-class touring car as part payment on 
small tract of northern timber land. 
dress “H. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


[ Wanted: Employees | 


WANTED- RELIABLE MAN TO ASSIST 
Superintendent in office and factory of sash and door com- 
pany; must be good estimator and able to handle men; give 
references and salary expected. 

ddress “H. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MALE STENOGRAPHER 
For Louisiana lumber operation. State age, salary, expe- 
rience. married or single in first letter. 
Address “J. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Thoroughly competent mill estimator; must be a man who 
has had experience in figuring odd mill work from plans, 
and who is well posted on cost of production in this section. 
Address, stating experience, giving full references, and stat- 
ing salary wanted, “J. 102,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—JANUARY iST, MAN BOOKKEEPER. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in lumber office work, 

accurate and quick. Answer in own handwriting, stating 

particulars. Fidelity bond required. Address 

“SOUTH DAKOTA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER WHO CAN INVEST 

$5,000 in a well established sash, door and planing mill in 

Illinois city of 50,000. Plant new, run by electricity, 
Address “H. 156,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE-INTEREST IN RETAIL LUMBER AND 
Coal yard, northern Illinois. Doing a good business. Rea- 
son for selling, have other interests. Fine opening for party 
who wishes to take active part. 
Address “J. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY A FIRST CLASS 
Millwright and Corliss engineer; good electrician; can come 
on reasonable notice; prefer position with an uptodate firm; 
when writing state salary in first letter. 

dress “J. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—INFORMATION 
Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
for circulars. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—A GOOD WHITE PINE MAN 
Who is acquainted with either the Pennsylvania, New York 
or New England trade; state salary and experience; to start 
about January 1. 

ddress “H. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—A COMBINATION BUYER & SALESMAN 
Competent to inspect hardwoods, car oak, well acquainted 
with Indiana mills; a good opportunity is open for a level 
headed young man who is ambitious, energetic and of good 
habits and ability. 
Address 





“H. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A HUSTLING CITY SOLICITOR AND 
Estimator for retail lumber yard and wentes mill; state 
age, experience, married or single, and salary expected; 
good reference required. 

ddress “H. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








GOOD PINE MILL 
With planer and dry kiln cutting export and interior stock, 
can sell partial or entire output through a reliable party; 
state location, also freight rates to New York, Chicago and 
nearest seaport. 
Address “J. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—i800 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 
On line C. C. & O. railroad in N. C. 
Address E. M. HENOFER, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Notice is hereby given that the partnership existing be- 
tween F. C. Riley and H. C. Whittier, 1101 White Building, 
Seattle, under the name of Coast Timber and Cruising Co., 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Riley and Mr. 
Whittier will retain their office in the White Building for 
the present and will continue in the timber and cruising busi- 
ness individually. 











FOR SALE 
20,000’ of 4/4” 1s & 2s and No. 1 com. white ash. 
8,000’ of 8/4” 1s & 2s and No. 1 com. dry white ash. 
40,000’ of 4/4” 1s & 2s and No. 1 com. red oak. 
Now being placed on sticks. 

CHAS. E. NEEL, Union City, Ind. 


WANTED—-HARDWOODS. 
Oak, — hickory and gum, green or dry. Will pay 
cash ink nspect at shipping point. 
Cc. S. BAER, Wabash, Ind. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
In uptodate mill. Have had 12 years’ experience on single 
and double cut saws; the very best of reference; can come 
at once. Address “J. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-YARD FOREMAN, FIRST CLASS MAN 
One who talks German; good position for aged gv & large 
pote in southern Wisconsin; give references and state when 
could start. 


Address “H. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PRACTICAL PLANING MILL MAN 
Willing to invest $3,500.00 to $5,000.00 and capable of 
handling factory, or go on road and sell interior finish. 


Write for particulars. 
Address “—- 





. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALES MANAGER AND BUYER WANTED 
By company manufacturing and jobbing hardwoods. Must 
be well acquainted with consuming trade. Interest on results 
to right party. Strictly competent parties only need answer. 
State experience, salary, etc. 

ddress “J. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—BY A LARGE WHOLESALER 
Making a specialty of railroad stock, also construction bills 
and limited amount of yard stock, a good all around yellow 
pine man, capable of eventually taking charge of this de- 
partment. Must thoroughly understand buying and selling 
ends and have a good acquaintance with producing mills 
and consumers from Chicago east and able to command 
some business of his own. Must be a good general office man, 
having actual experience in wholesale jobbing business and 
competent to use good judgment in making quotations and 
sales and also in placing orders with mills. Also able to 
approach trade, whether large or small, by personal visits 
in following up desirable inquiries. State age, experience, 
reference and faeas of salary in strict confidence. Will be 
willing to pay the right man whatever his service is worth 
based on results. Address 

“J. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





° WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious -to succeed in the lumber busitiess, to--buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows 
what others. have done. Address 
Re i LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. ‘ ‘ » 


- - seme oe 








WANTED-IMMEDIATELY ai ‘ 
Six experienced lumber graders who thoroughly under- 
stand Mississippi Valle crades, of Ne. 2 wy Ny inn: 
St ear round. ‘a f old. e NA-. 
ch The y ° Madera, Chihuahua, 


GER, The Madera Company, Ltd, 
Mexico. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





DECEMBER 10, 1910. 








| Wanted:Employees 


Wanted: Cmployment 


Wanted: Employment 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 

In Iowa. Give age, nationality, married or single, references 

and salary expected. 
Address "7 tee.” 


WANTED-—SUPT. SASH & DOOR FACTORY. 
Good executive ability, experience in general factory, special 
mill work, to do estimating from plans. 

Address “HH. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN TO MANAGE 
Our logging operations; one with practical knowledge of 
ground skidding prefer: red. ses 

Address DARNELL-LOVE LBR. CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-STEADY, SOBER, HUSTLING 
All around circular saw mill man; one with knowledge of 
planing mill machinery preferred, but want no boozer at any 
price. Address . 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALES MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of the sales department of hardwood trim plant manufac- 
turing oak, gum and cypress trim and mouldings. One who 
is acquainted with the trade that buy this class of material 
in carload lots. Address 
“@. 105,” 


WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In middle west. Must have experience and be able to make 
good. Others need not reply. Give particulars. 

Address “G. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MAN 
With some money to take an activé interest in a well estab- 
lished business. Address 

“G. 125,”’ care. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Who thoroughly understands hardwood log exporting and 
can take small interest in business. 

Address “FR, 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For large sash and door works, manufacturing a_ general 
line of millwork. Location in live northern-city. Must be 
an ——— energetic man with best personal qualifica- 
tions. Give references and full particulars in replying. 
Address “H. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GENERAL MANAGER 
For a large and prosperous company importing and sawing 
mahogany. Must be a man possessing executive ability, 
capable of handling a large and important correspondence, 
making contracts etc. ‘To the right man.we will pay a very 
liberal salary. All replies treated confidential. 
OTIS, 5347 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
First-class mill work man as head of department in office 
of wholesale manufacturer. Location in northern state. 
Position open now or January 1. Good ability, good char- 
acter and energy required. Give references and particulars 
in applying. Address “‘B. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANT—FIRST CLASS PLANING MACHINE MAN 

In eastern Georgia to take care of and keep up three Woods’ 

machines; wages $2.50 per day of 11 hours; send references. 
Address “3.107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
For a 50,000 capacity circular mill. Write at once, stating 
experience. Will pay first-class wages to a first- class man. 
Address D. H. WOOD, Cimarron, N. M. 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 









































COMBINATION MILLWRIGHT AND 
Mill superintendent for southern hardwood band mill. State 
age, submit references — name salary 
Address “J. 123,” care AMURICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CIRCULAR SAW FILER. 
Southern yellow pine eee Must be first class in every 
respect. Address 1 E. JACKSON LBR. CO., 
Riderville, Ala. 











| Wanted = Salesmen 





WHOLESALER WANTS YOUNG, ENERGETIC 
Assistant who knows hardwoods and yellow pine thoroughly. 
One familiar with Michigan, Ohio and Indiana trade pre- 
ferred. Will give interest in profits to good man. 

Address “J. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TRAVELING SALESMEN 
In different sections of the country for all or part of time, 
to sell the mill, manufacturing and hardware and oil com- 
panies; staple lines; goods well known and advertised; 
commission or salary ; agro a line ; good salesmen can 
average $100 per week. Addre 
THE ALCAT RAZ “COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


A WHITE PINE SALESMAN WANTED. 
Wanted, a reliable, sober and industrious man, who can 
come well recommended and has an established trade in 
Pittsburg and vicinity. State volume of trade can command 
and salary expected. 

Address 








“H. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-LUMBER SALESMAN 
For New York and Mass. States. Must be a hustler and 
know the White Pine and Spruce trade as manufactured in 
Canada. A splendid opening to right man. State age, mar- 
ried or single, salary expected, past experience and any other 
necessary information. 1 Applications treated confidentially. 
Address "a care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

Who are worth $3,000.00 and up per year. 
business getters. To travel middle west. 
Address “F. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR C. F. A. 
Territory, thoroughly familiar with hardwocds, to sell on 
profit-sharing plan. Good stock and opportunity. 

ddress “G. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Snappy, tireless 














A HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Of 20 years’ experience in the manufacture and sale of hard- 
wood lumber and is now employed, would consider a position 
as manager of a good band mill, or a good yard; would go 
to any locality if price and conditions are right ; best of 
references. Address BOX 71, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


WANTED—JAN. IST, 1911, POSITION 
By married man 33 yrs. old; live wire methods; 14 yrs. 
practical and technical lumber experience, as_ inspector, 
correspondent, manager of sales, purchases, credits and 
manufacturer of southern and northern hard and soft woods, 
both on domestic and export markets. Proposition with 
either manufacturer or wholesaler covering Chicago and 
vicinity. Would consider investing $5,000.00 to $10,000.00. 
Highest references. Address 
“LIVE WIRE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Lumberman thoroughly posted from stump to consumer de- 
sires a change. Capable of handling successfully large opera- 
tions. West preferred. Address 
“J. 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SITUATION. 

Young Englishman, a hustler and a willing worker, wishes 
employment in a retail lumber yard. Could invest some cap- 
ital if arrangements prove satisfactory. 

Address “J. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or bookkeeper of a ret tail yard in Illinois by January 1; 15 
years’ experience. Sober, industrious, energetic and can get 
results. Al references. Name salary in first letter. 
Address “J. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of large sawmill operation from stump to car; 20 years’ ex- 
perience. Reference given. 

Address “J. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANT—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
In Ohio or Michigan ; 8 years’ experience in business, in re- 


tail yard; 37 years. old; ean give best reference. 
‘Address ‘J. 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED—POSITION BY SOBER MECHANICAND 
Locomotive engineer; 10 years’ experience with locomotives, 
log loaders and =e stock; Al references. 

Address 118,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MAN WANTS POSITION 
By Jan. 1 in Ark., Tex., La. or Ala. Shipping or yard fore- 
man; now employed. Understand southern labor. 

dress ‘J. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO REPRESENT. 

Would like to represent northern or southern mill in Chi- 
cago. Have had twelve years’ experience, mostly in selling 
capacity amongst the nee and hemlock trade. 

Address “J. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER WANTS SITUATION. 
Experienced man on both band and cireular; double or 
single cut; right or left hand; steam feed; married, tem- 
———€ best references. 
Address “J. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Yellow pine salesman wants position January 1 with large 
manufacturing company. Well acquainted with both yard 
and factory trade in Illinois, Towa, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
References. Address “J. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY MARRIED MAN 
As yellow pine shipping clerk. Long experience. A1 refer- 
ence. Would accept place chec ‘king or on yard. Work is 
what I am looking for. Address 
P. O. BOX 52, Camden, Ark. 


LOG LOADER ENGINEER. 
Young man, competent, having seven years’ experience; 
strictly sober; first class references; Barnhart loader pre- 
ferred. Address “J. 116,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man desires ee Over twenty years’ ex- 
perience in lumber offices. Good references. 
Address “J. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Yellow pine or Pacific coast plants, 75 M cap. and up; 12 
a experience in South, two years in the white pine mills. 
Worked and systematized all mill and sales departments suc- 
cessfully from stump to consumer. Would want some stock 
interest: married; Al reference ; now employed. 
Address “7. Ee,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| WOULD LIKE TO CORRESPOND WITH 
A large and responsible lumber company in the West, who 
would like to employ a man who knows the business and 
will pay a good salary. 

Address “J. 1380,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Can take charge of yard after January 1, at 1800 dollars 
per year. Reliable man with reliable references. 

Address “J. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER OF FIR AND 
Cedar lumber and shingles on the Pacific coast. Commission 
basis. Am an expert in the business and can guarantee re 
sults. Address “J. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant. Acquainted in Chicago and surrounding territory 
east and west. Prefer yellow pine or cypress. 

Address “J. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD TIMBER LANDS. 

Parties wishing to develop should write advertiser who 
was manager of plant recently burnt; valuable experienc: 
in the manufacture of wagon materials, wheels, spokes and 
handles. Reply to JOHN SMITH, Ficklin, Ga. 


WANTED—POSITION BY MAN 
With years of experience in hardwood operations and rail 
roading. Familiar with all departments from stump to 
market. Satisfactory references furnished. 
Address “J. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
By man of long years of experience. The very best refer 
ences furnished. Address 

“J. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WIFT BAND SAWYER, OPEN FO R POSITION. 


Can handle steam nigger to perfection. 


First class refer 
ences. Address “J. 103,’ 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Acquainted in northern Illinois and Chicago. Prefer yel 
_ pine, cypress or. hg ye Employed at present in 
city. Address - 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BUYER AND SAW MILL MAN OF EXPERIENCE 
Would engage with a successful firm of high standing as 
purchasing agent, manager or superintendent. Have ability 
to handle any kind of proposition and reference to prove it. 
Good salesman, office manager and accountant. Will go 
any place. Ready for business January 1. 

Address “H. 153,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable. Double or single cut 
12 years’ experience. Can come at once. References. 
Address “H. 154,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Have had eight years’ experience in 
the retail business. Four years as manager, and have al- 
ways shown good results. Can get the business. Best of 
references. Address “H. 150,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST, BY A-| LUMBERMAN 
Position as office or traveling salesman. Also an experienced 
lumber bookkeeper and stenographer. Now employed as sales 
manager by one of the largest yellow pine and hardwood 
mills in Mississippi. Good reason for change. Al refer- 
ence and bond. Address 

“HOO-HOO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
By Wisconsin man, with wide experience all branches lumber 
business ; honest and capable of handling large deals. Would 
like working interest in the business. 

Address “H. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY JANUARY FIRST POSITION 
As superintendent or manager of yellow pine plant from 
50 to 150,000 ft. capacity. Eight years’ experience as super 
intendent and manager. Twelve years’ experience in minor 
positions, mostly shipping. Have served in all departments 
and know it thoroughly from stump to car. Would accept 
position as shipping clerk with large mill shipping two to 
three hundred cars per month. Best of reference. 

Address “H. 158,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED-—POSITION BY HUSTLING 
Practical lumberman, thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of manufacture from stump to car. Proficient in log scal- 
ing, grading, care of yard and inspection. Now in charge of 
mill. Also had experience as bookkeeper, stenographer and 
general office man with lumber company. University grad- 
uate. Best of reference. Present location undesirable. 

dress “G. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED JANUARY IST 
With reliable hardwood company. Seven years’ experience 
in wholesale and manufacturing West Virginia and gouthern 
hardwoods. Capable to take charge of sales. At present em- 
ployed. Address ‘“H. 148,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY COMMISSARY MAN 
With first-class references and 7 years’ experience. 31 jcars 
of age and married. Can report for duty at once. 

Address BOX 1166, Kinder, i. 


- LOG BAND AND BAND RESAW FILER WAN?S 
Position by January 1; 7 years’ experience; will stay with 
a good company ; strictly sober and good reference. 

Address H. 125,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMA 











COOK WANTS POSITION 
By man and wife, first class camp a, no children; 
20 years’ eee Best of reference g 
J. LINDSAY, Box 371, <n Mich. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
For small plant, South preferred. Young man of 2 years’ 
experience. Operate typewriter. References. 
dress “J. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in good town. Best of references. Thor- 
oughly competent. Can show results and a clear record. 
Address “J. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. {| BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Reference present employer. Can make the saws stand 
the feed. Address “J. 1: care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
In sawmill or box factory. Fifteen years’ experience. Fa- 


miliar with Southern timber; strictly sober. References 
furnished. Address “J. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FASTEST SAWYER IN THE COUNTRY WISHES 
To make a change. Expert on feed and nigger; 8 y« ers’ 
experience in pines and hardwoods. Am married and 20 
booze fighter and no wrecker. Gilt edge reference. 

Address “H. 160,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERM\ 


YOUNG WOMAN STENOGRAPHER DESIRES 
Change. Saginaw valley preferred. Al references. 
BOX 44, Cheboygan, Mi: 


FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR SAWYER WANTS 
Position in ore mill; 20 years’ experience. 
Address {. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM<A 2 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Filer’s helper. References. . 
ddress “ti. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM:%. 














WANTED-—A POSITION AS RETAIL LUMBER 
Manager. Have had employment with one company eight 
years as manager; still employed. West preferred. Give 
particulars in rst. letter. 

ddress “J. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 

One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on Jumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN. 








LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER WANTS POSITION. 

8 years’ experience on gear engines. Can run any loc nity 
tive ‘and keep it in repairs. Good reference as to = ity 
and character. J. J. BRENDEL, St. Mary’s, Elk Co., 


YOUNG MAN, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE n 
With six years’ experience in yellow pine desires oeage 
either in wholesale office or to represent such a concer! 


buyer in South. . 
_ Address “H. 117,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
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